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WILLIAMS ENGLISH VISIT 


THB MIGHTY ARRAY OF WAR 
SHIPS HE KINDS, 


STORMY WEATHER DELAYS THE REVIEW 
—FRANCE AND RUSSIA AS FRIENDS 
—THE WHEAT CROP. 


Ug THE COMMERCIAL CABLE FROM OUR OWN 
CORRESPONDENT. 


Copyright, 1889, by the New-York Times. 


Lonpon, Aug. 3.—England has such a 
traditional claim upon the courtesy of the 
weather clerk for royal pageants that the 
phrase ‘‘Queen’s weather’ is familiarly 
used to describe blue skies and balmy air; 
but to-day something has gone wrong. Per- 
haps young William, the highflier, is not a 
persona grata with the climatic authorities. 
At all events it has been raining pitchforks 
at Portsmouth as well as here and every- 
where from early morning, and the sea is 
rolling at Spithead so savagely that the 
huge ironclads riding at anchor there arein 
imminent danger of smashing into one an- 
other. At noon the waves were so high, the 
rain was so drenching, and the sea and mist 
were so far covering the whole fleet like a 
curtain, that the review had to be re- 
luctantly postponed until Monday. This is 
a most cruel disappointment to tens of 
thousands of spectators in all parts of Eng- 
land who thronged to Portsmouth to wit- 
ness a spectacle unique in the history of the 
world. : 

Even the trained naval mind, much less 
the ordinary landsman brain, does not 
easily take in what it means to see 113 
modern armed war vessels placed in posi- 
tion for review. When in the jubilee year 
forty-five such ships were got together it 
was spoken of as a great event. Now, with 
the visiting German squadron and the huge 
ocean liners diverted for a day to the ac- 
commodation of spectators, there are three 
times that number off Portsmouth. It was 
amore deeply stirring occasion in English 
naval history, no doubt, when the young 
Queen bade gedspeed to the Crimean fleet; 
but the fighting force then assembled, im- 
posing as it seemed at the time, was a mere 
handful of inferior vessels compared with 
to-day’s wonderful aggregation. 

The crews alone of these 113 men-of-war 
number over 21,000 men, which force, 
owing to the part played by steel and 
hydraulic power, corresponds to 80,000 
sailorsin Nelson’s time. Still morestriking 
is the difference in armament. The whole 
fieet now at Spithead carries only 558 
guns, whereas a single one of Nelson’s ships 
was fitted up with 131, and the number ran 
even higher as late as the Crimean war; 
but the heaviest shot fired from the Victory 
weighed sixty-eight pounds, and a whole 
broadside from that ancient three-decker 
burned 325 pounds of powder, whereas a 
modern single shot weighs 1,800 and a 
broadside fire consumes 3,000 pounds of 
powder. 

This great fieet lifts anchor éarly on Tues- 
day morning, puts to sea for a month of 
active manceuvres, first around the British 
coast and then in the neighborhood of Gi- 
braltar. As I hinted some weeks ago. a con- 
siderable number of these vessels will 
quietly turn up inside the Mediterranean 
when the manceuvres are over and Eng- 
land’s force in the Levant will thus be sur- 
reptitiously strengthened, not again to be 
reduced until something definite has come 
out of the war cloud hanging over Eastern 
Europe. 

A natural pride in the ability to make 
such an unprecedented and unrivaled 
naval display so swells the English breast 
just for the moment that only minor atten- 
tion is paid to the fact that it is made to 
impress Kaiser William. It has never been 
the habit to regard this young man very 
favorably over here. His failure to be 
nice to his mother, who is an English Prin- 
cess, and his neglect to make an earlier 
visit to his grandmother, who is an English 
sovereign, have obviously served to increase 
the English dislike for him, and his re- 
fusal, now that he has come to these shores 
to visit London, is universally taken as a 
sign that he has reciprocated the British 
feeling of hostility ; but the national elation 
at the splendor and significance of the show 
provided for him atSpithead seems to have 
dissipated all this popular rancor. 

He could come to London now and be 
cheered everywhere in q generous spirit 
of compensation for the fright which it 
is popularly believed that he must sus- 
tain at the spectacle of England’s battle 
ships drawn up in three rows, 

What William will think about the 
spectacle in reality we are not likely to 
learn, for he has grown as taciturn lately 
as he was declamatory and garrulous at 
the outset of his reign. It may be taken 
for granted that he will see everything 
which an extremely keen eyesight will 
permit him to see, and will understand it 
better than most other observers, for he 
himself cherishes dreams of a Brobding- 
naggian navy and works personally at new 
naval models with his marine engineers. 
But although he is to have a long talk 
with Lord Salisbury, who is otherwise 
putting in a good deal of time with Her- 
bert Bismarck, there is no likelihood of 
any political change being effected during 
the German visit to the Isle of Wight. 
England doesn’t mind saying she is 
friendly to the triple alliance, but Lord 
Salisbury will not dare bind her further. 

Gen. Boulanger’s humiliating defeat in 
the rural cantons has for the moment 
strengthened every Bourse in Europe, but 
it does not follow necessarily that even his 
equally crushing defeat at the coming 
elections for the new Chamber would im- 
prove Europe’s chances of sustained peace. 
Most right-thinking people all over the 
world will rejoice to see this impudent im- 
postor thrown aside and the French Repub- 
lic thereby more firmly established than 
ever, but it must be borne in mind that the 
republic, simply by giving this great proof 
of its enduring strength, will measurably 
advance itself in the estimation of the Rus- 
sian Czar, and will certainly meet with a 
prompt opportunity of signing a treaty of 
alliance with Russia. 

Heretofore the Czar has held back, fear- 
ing the instability of the French Govern- 
ment. If the elections dispose of Boulang- 
ism, that obstacle will no longer exist, and 
there will be a Franco-Russian treaty be- 
fore New Year’s. Shrewd diplomatic ob& 
servers incline to the belief that the exist- 


 , ence of such a treaty would tend to imperil 


the European situation rather than other- 


So far as the areat capitals are concerned, | 


there is no European situation just now. 
All the Ambassadors at the various Courts 
have started away from their posts on two 
months’ holidays.’ The big military chief- 
tains who ordinarily form a sort of war 
party in each of these centres of palace 
politics are all busy in their camps getting 
ready for the Autumn mancuvres or steal- 
ing brief relaxation at Summer resorts 
before they begin. The palaces themselves 
have the blinds drawn down and the serv- 
ants are on half pay, and while the Hohen- 
zollerns are yachting and the saddened 
Hapsburgs are praying in seclusion, the 
Romanofts are enjoying domestic privacy 
at Peterhof. 


Both the Balkans and Crete, however, 
chose this inopportune time. when sover- 
eigns want to swing in their hammocks and 
Generals are anxious for a breathing spell 
in their loose fatigue clothes, to raise fresh 
trouble. The Servian Regency has com- 
pleted the  istribution of 30,000 rifles 
among the Third Reserves, and now has 
ordered the entire military force of the 
kingdom to muster next week for the osten- 


sible purpose of drilling together for four 
days. Here in London, however, this is 
openly declared to be a menace to Bulgaria, 
and certainly the Bulgarian authorities 
seem to take the same view, for they have 


been during the past week posting large 
bodies of troops on the Servian frontier. 

There is to be a grand celebration at Sofia 
on the 14th, which is the second anni- 
versary of Ferdinand’s accession to the 
Bulgarian throne, and there is an under- 
lying rumor that he will signalize the occa- 
sion by’declaring himself King. However 
this may be, diplomacy has fixed upon the 
date as one to be anticipated with anx- 
iety. Turkey shows her appreciation of it 
by ordering out 80,000 men of her reserves, 
starting up the work in her dockyards, and 
decreeing the immediate purchase of 40,000 
meters of army cloth and 30,000 fezes. 
Some of this activity is directed toward the 
Balkans and perhaps more toward Crete. 

The predicament of the Indian to whom 
the white hunter said “I will take the 
turkey and you may have the owl, or you 
take the owl and I will have the turkey,” 
is not unlike the position the Sultan finds 
himself in with relation to Crete. There is 
a bloody riot in progress on the island, and 
something has got to be done. Greece, of 
course, regards herself as the natural heir 
to the island and looks to get control of it 
as a result of the present trouble, but the 
two great opposing forces now in European 
politics are each fighting hard to win the 
friendship of Greece away from the other. 
The German Kaiser has given his sister to 
the Greek Crown Prince, and presses the 
Sultan to make the young couple a wed- 
ding present of Crete. The French Presi- 
dent has given to the Greek King a dinner 
and sends French gunboats into Cretan 
waters to safeguard Greek interests. Rus- 
sia on the one side, England on the other, 
are both urging Turkey to take a magnani- 
mous initiative and turn Crete over to the 
Hellenes. Every nation is eager to win 
the gratitude of Greece away from all its 
rivals, but whichever way the Sultan re- 
gards the thing he stands to iose Crete. 

To-day’s general downpour of cold rain, 
with high winds, takes another 5 per cent. 
or so off the English wheat crop, Even be- 
fore this the grain in Norfolk was so beaten 
down that the bulk of it will have to be 
cut with a scythe instead of machinery, 
and laborers therefore are demanding an 
increase of wages for the harvest. The 
Standard says, after an exhaustive review 
of the whole situation: ‘*On the whole the 
year’s production of wheat in the world is 
almost certain to be much less than it was 
last year, when nothing but the extraordi- 
nary Russian harvest prevented a serious 
deficiency, and the reserve stocks are now 
much lower than a year ago.” 

Interest here in the Salt Trust is merged 
just now in a greater excitement over the 
sinking of a lot of places in Cheshire owing 
to great quantities of brine being pumped 
out of the earth. Over 1,700 acres have 
been subject to this alarming subsidence. 
One hotel and two churches have already 
been destroyed, and at Winsford now sey- 
eral houses have sunk so that the chimney 
tops and ridge tiles alone are visible above 
the ground, while the sinkage in the 
market place is of fully 30 feet; a new 
town hall, which haa just been built on the 
top of the old one, was completely buried 
ep Thursday. 

A new railway system has come into use 
in Hungary which is receiving much at- 
tention. For traveling purposes the country 
is now divided into fourteen zones, much on 
the principle of our adoption of longitud- 
inal divisions for railroad time, 
fares are regulated now by zones, instead 
of by actual distance, and one uniform 
price is charged for all stations within the 
same zone. The new arrangement amounts 
roughly to a reduction of 25 per cent. and 


the first two days show an increase in 
traffic of over 300 per cent. The change is 
believed here to mark an important epoch 
in railway history all over Europe. 

Mrs. Maybrick’s trial excites more gen- 
eral attention than any other murder _ trial 
in England in the past ten years. Up to 
to-day she was very self-possessed and calm 
in her @emeanor, but fell to weeping si- 
lently toward the close of this forenoon’s 
session, when one of the servant witnesses 
recalled the affectionate words the dying 
man had addressed to the prisoner. 

The weight of evidence thus far is con- 
siderably stronger against her than was re- 


the quite general notion to-day is that she 
wiil be convicted. This, however, may be 
altered by the evidence for the defense, and 
it is, moreover, always difficult to tell what 
a jury will do, even an English jury, when 
a young and pretty woman is involved. It 
seems probable that the trial will last until 
Wednesday. d paw,” ; 

Although Wilkie Collins is still alive and 
conscious, he is wasted to mere skin and 
bones, and there is practically no chance 
of his recovery. . 

Cardinal Lavigerie, who, although only 
sixty-four, looks much older, owing to a 
patriarchal white beard and a wasted, 
nervous face, has also been very ill—in 
fact, so close to death’s door that extreme 
unction was administered. It seems really 
~as if this tremendously energetic man ha 
decided that he hadn’t time to die, for in 
two or three days he was up again and is 
now at work once more.’ i : 

An older man who probably will not rise 
from his sick bed, where he is now pros- 
trated, 1s the Austrian Archduke Albert. 
who is seventy-two years oki to-day. He 
is one of the ablest and most lovable of his 
family, a tall man, witha kindly German 
face and the air of a good professor, spec- 
tacles and all, instead of that of a lifelong 
soldier. The Emperor is deeply attached to 
him, and his death willadd greatly to the 
gloom still brooding over Vienna. 

Our Paris correspondent telegraphs that 
the French Government is a good deal exer- 
cised over the Pan-American Commercial 
Congress to be held in the United States 
next October. France has been attaching 
great importance to the expansion of her 
trade in South America, especially in the 
Argentine Republic, and will redouble her 
efforts to prevent its being diverted by the 
United States H, B, 
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TANNER PULLED UP SHORT 


STARTLING RHSULI OF HIS 
LIBERAL POLICY. 


SECRETARY WINDOM STAGGERED BY 


ITS EFFECTS—A SOUND SCOLDING 
FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 3.—The President to- 
day made the following appointments: 


knvoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Argentine Kepublic—JOHN R. C, Prr- 
KIN of Louisiana. 

Navat Officer at New- Orleans—JOUN F. Patty. 


The last time President Harrison tame 
down from Deer Park Secretary of the In- 


terior Noble had a long talk with him, and 
the result was a message calling Corporal 
Tanner to the White House. Secretary 
Noble’s talk had screwed up the President’s 


courage to the point which enabled him to 


give Tanner a round scolding about the 
scandals in the Pension Office. To-day 
Secretary of the Treasury Windom had a 
talk with the President lasting several 
hours. It was taken for granted by the 
politicians and place-hunters that the con- 


ference was concerning the New-York ap- 
pointments which still hang fire and two 
New-Orleans offices which were filled later 


in the day. 


But this was only a minor topic in the 
White House chat. The chief subject of 
conversation was Corporal Tanner and the 
wide swath he is cutting inthe public 
treasury. Some of the Treasury people 
were engaged recently in figuring upon the 
hole that will be made inthe surplus by 
the “liberal” reratings and increases of 
pensions already allowed by Tanner. 


The result was a computation that 
alarmed the Treasury officers almost as 
much asit astonished them. A further esti- 
mate of the results of a continuance of the 
Corporal’s generons policy is reported_to 
have fairly staggered the computers. The 
figures were turned over to Secretary Win- 
dom, and in a very short time he concluded 
that something would have to be done un- 
less Tanner was to be allowed to wipe out 
completely all the surplus in the Treasury 
It was to lay these figures before 
Gen. Harrison and to express this opinion 
that Mr. Windom spent so much time with 
the President to-day. 

As the outcome of what the Secretary 
had to say, Tanner was again honored with 
a summons to the White House. He was 
given an opportunity to look over the 
Treasury estimates of what his ‘* generous” 
policy would bring about, and then, backed 
by Mr. Windom, the President adminis- 
tered to him another scolding. Just what 
was said is, of course, known only to the 
three men present, but there is reason to 
believe that Tanner has heard pleasanter 
things in other interviews, The President 
appears to be learning that the “ be-liberal- 
to-the-boys” policy sounds betterina speech 
than it works in actual practice, 


4 
Corporal Tanner has at last given out the 
long-promised statement concerning the 
pension cases made “special” since he be- 


came Pension Commissioner. He has fre- 
quently announced that he did not be- 
lieve he had made a thousand cases 
epnetne, and nobody is surprised to tind 
that, according to the statement now 
presented, the number was only 958, be- 
tween March 27, when Tanner took office, 
and July 23. In 118 of thé cases, Tanner 
says, no attorneys were represented. He 
gives a list of thirteen attorneys and firms 
who were interested in 385 cases, and puts 
W. W. Dadley down fora single block of 
five. The most notorious pension shark in 
the city leads this list with ninety-eight. 

It is to be regretted that Corporal Tan- 
ner did not make his statement a little 
more interesting to the general public. He 
could have done so without much trouble. 
He might, for instance, have given a hint 
as to whether or not cases were made spe- 
cial by Mr. George B. Squires, when that 
Brooklyn citizen was Tanner’s confidential 
secretary, and, if so, whether or not such 
cases were included in the-‘Tanner list. 
Corporal Tanner might also have satisfied a 
ety many inquisitive persons by telling 

ow many cases were made “ forty-eight- 
hour” cases by his direction, such cases be- 
ing railroaded through from start to finish 
inside of two days, while a “special” may 
take a week or more. 

Still further interest might have been 
taken in the statement if Tanner had in- 
cluded in it information as to how many of 
the special and forty-eight-hour cases were 
for the — benefit of employes of his 
oftice. It would have been easy to add 
to this part of his statement the fact 
that between thirty-five and forty persons 
holding office under the Pension Commis- 
sioner have had their pensions rerated since 
March 27, 1889, each case having been 
marked special or forty-eight-hour, Had 
he cared to go into the record of his prede- 
cessor in this respect he could have added 
the turther information that during the 
whole of Gen. Black’s administration just. 
two pension office clerks obtained reratings. 
Each of the reratings put through since 
March 27 has carried with it arrears of pen- 
sion amounting to from $500 to $2,000 or 
more. 

But by far the most interesting informa- 
tion which Tanner has failed to insert in 
his statement, is as to how many of the 958 
cases which he admits were taken up out of 
their regular order, came within the order 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior in 
1885, and reissued by Secretary Noble. 
This order directs that ‘cases will be 
taken out of their order only when 
such cause therefor is shown te the 
Commissioner in writin as would 
satisfy the other worthy claimants 
whose claims precede it, should they know ' 
the faets, that such action is proper.” By 
Secretary Noble the order was extended so 
as 10 embrace ‘“‘only where the applicant 
ig in very great destitution or at the point 
of death.” It is too bad that Tanner has 
not let the public know how many of the 
rerated Pension Office clerks were in very 
great destitution or atthe point of death, 
when their claims were pushed ahead of 
those of many thousands of outside appli- 
cants. hed 

- 

An explanation of the holding of “ Al” 
Daggett’s contract for supplying the Gov- 
ernment with postal cards has at last been 


given by the Post Office Department. The 
authorities declare that all they want from 
the would-be contractor is proof that he is 
the owner of the necessary plant to carry 
out his contract or that he is actually and 
in good faith negotiating to buy a plant 
and will have it in time to begin work 
when the coutract term begins. They as- 
sert that this requirement is always insist- 
ed upon when Government supplies are to 
be contracted tor, and they don’t see why 
an exception should be made in Daggett’s 
ease. 

Daggett explained to the Postmaster 
General that he held an option for the 
purchase of a mill that could turn out all 
the postal cards the Government could call 
for, but he did not think he ought to be 
compelled to buy a mill before he was sure 
he would have some use for it. His present 
trip to New-York is understood to be to see 
what be can do toward getting such posses- 
sion of the mill as will leave Mr. Wana- 
maker no excuse for finding more fault 
with the contract. Daggett’s friends insist 
that the whole trouble comes froin the de- 
termination of a Philadelphia tirm, which 
bid about $60,000 more than Daggett, to 
capture the contract, and that the Post- 
master General is ‘standing in” with the 
tirm. There is **big money” in the postal- 
card contract, and Daggett does not propose 
to give it up without a bitter fight. 


Following the example set by Corporal 
Tanner, Acting Land Commissioner Stone 
has directed that a number of cases now 
pending in the contest division of the Gen- 
eral Land Office shall be taken out of their 
regular order and made “special.” ‘The 
qases in question involve claims 1n Monta- 
na and Washington Territories, and, as a 


general thing, the claimants are old 
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friends of Gov. Stone, whom he knew 
when he_ resided in Iowa. While 
the number of cases directed to be 
made ‘“‘special” are not so numerous 
as those similarly treated by Tanner, it has 
been sufficient to interrupt seriously the 
smooth conduct of business in the contest 
division, In one instance, it is said, the 
Commissioner, in ordering the case made 
“special,” marked on its back that _**— 
was a —— good fellow and he [Gov. Stone] 
wanted the case disposed of immediately.’ 
During the administration of Commission- 
ers Sparks and Stockslager the rule was 
religiously observed not to make any case 
special. Hee 

Secretary Tracy has received the fellow- 
ing report from Commander F. F. Chad- 


wick, who accompanied the Yorktown, 


under orders of the Navy Department, at 
its recent two days’ trial at sea, leaving 
Brooklyn Navy Yard ati A. M., July 27. 
He acted as commander of the vessel and 
was not a member of Commander Bridg- 
man’s examining board, which will make 
an official report more in detail hereafter. 
Commander Chadwick says: 

*On account of fog I was unable to get 
outside until 2:55 P. M. I stood southeast 
off Sandy Hook Light Vessel eighty miles, 
and then stood off and on upon this line 
until Monday morning, the weather in the 
meantime being thick and rainy, with a 
moderate swell from the southeast and 
south. Monday was clear, with a strong 
breeze from the southwest, with a moderate 
sea. At 91 began atrial of the main bat- 
tery, tiring three full charges from each 
gun—one abeam and level, one forward the 
beam, with training of from 45° to 60° and 
from 7° to 10° elevation, and one abaft the 
beam, with little training and elevation, 
except that the starboard poop gun was 
fired once with an after training of 80°. 

“Everything about the guns and car- 
riages functioned perfectly; no structural 
damage whatever was done, There was a 
slight splintering of the woodwork at the 
fastening of thecabin storeroom door, open- 
ing on the spar deck. Several panes of 
glass were broken in the cabin skylight 
andin the ventilator leading to the ward 
room, and one bookcase abutting on this 
ventilator was started slightly. All this 
occurred at the firing of the starboard poop 
guy, when trained to nearly its extreme 
train aft. A few wine glasses and tamblers 
were broken in the cabin pantry, A small 
number of electric light filaments were 
broken and one bulb. 

“The ship showed herself an admirable 
sea boat and a remarkably steady gun plat- 
form. She steams well into a head sea, 
taking scarcely any water on board. She 
rolls easily, the extreme rolls were 20° to 
leeward and 18° to windward. Her wind- 
ward rolls were generally from 2° to 5° less 
than to leeward. vs, 

* 

The Secretary of the Treasury this after- 
noon rendered his decision on the question 
submitted to him by the Collector ef Cus- 


toms at Detroit, Mich., as to the dutiable 
or non-dutiable character of foreign-built 
railway cars, coming into the United States 
from Canada, laden, or for the purpose of 
being laden, with passengers, mails, d&c. 
In it he says: 

“The reeords of this department show that 
railway cars engaged in the so-called transit 
trade, partly over the territory of the United 
States and partly over the territory of Canada, 
have never been regarded as importations sub- 
ject to duty, but simply as vehicles of transpor- 
tation for the conducting of an established and 
legalized traffic. In letters from this depart- 
ment to the President of the New York Central 
Railway Company, Feb. 2, 1889, to the Col- 
lector at Port Huron April 27, 1870, and 
to the Collector at Burlington Deo 3, 
1878, and Jan. 9, 1882. it was held 
that such practice was not obnoxious to 
the revenue laws of the United States and did 
not subject foreign-built cars running in the 
transit trade between Canada and the United 
States to duty, since Section 3,102, Revised 
Statutes, authorizes foreign railway cars laden 
with importations to enter the United States 
and proceed to destination, and Section 3,006, 
Revised Statutes, authorizes the eats of both 
countries to engage in internationa) traftic, and 
the merchandise so carried to be treated as ‘if 
the transportation had taken place entirely 
within the limits of the United States.’ ~ * * 
In view of the long-settlea rule and practice 
upon the subject, the department does not deem 
it conformable to the public interest to disturb 
the decision deliberately reached and repeatedly 
affirmed, and must hold that the question is no 
longer open to administrative construction.” 


Mr. C. F. Hodge of Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass.. has been instructed to re- 
port to Capt. Platt of the steamer Fish 


Hawk as naturalist of that vessel. The 
Fish Hawk is about to commence prepara- 
tion for undertaking the oyster starfish 
investigations in Long Island Sound. Mr. 
Hodge has devoted much time to the study 
of the starfish problem. He was also en- 
gaged on this work for the Fish Commission 
last Summer. ne 

It is explained at the State Department 
that the letter to Lord Mayor Sexton of 
Dublin, which, the latter asserts, was 


broken openin transit, was purely a rou- 
tine communication, acknowledging the 
receipt of a copy of the resolutions of sym- 
pathy with the Johnstown flood sufferers 
adopted by the Dublin Council. The letter 
was signed by Acting Secretary of State 
Wharton and not by, President Harrison. 


Assistant Secretary Tichenor is said to 
be more comfortable this morning, although 
still suffering severe sciatic pains. He will 
be taken to some health resort as soon as he 
can bear removal. a 

Postmaster General Wanamaker left 
Washington this afternoon on a vacation of 


a week or longer. He will spend Sunday at 
Cape May and Monday will go to Saratoga 
Springs. 


The President has ‘tendered the Collect- 
orship of the Port of New-Orleans to ex- 
Gov. H. C. Warmouth. It can be confident- 


stated that this proffer is due to the in- 
uence, deviously exerted, of Blocks of 
Five Dudley. Mr. Dudley is now in New- 
York at work upon a scheme to save Tar- 
ner. Keep aneye on developments for the 
next twenty-four hours, Mr. President, and 
see if you are not flooded with telegrams 
from Grand Army men urging that no 
harm come to Tanner. a 


The appointment of Pilkins of Louisiana 
to be Minister to the Argentine Republic 
was indirectly due to the influence of W. 
W. Dudley. Senator Quay got out of the 
way and left the field to the man of Dud- 
ley’s choice. It would be interesting to 
know whether President Harrison realizes 
how he is being ‘‘ worked” by the practical 


‘politicians of his party. 


— ooo 
HISCOCK BRINGS NEWS. 

Senator Hiscock arrived here from Deer Park 
at 7o’clock yesterday morning. He was ina 
particularly cheerful mood as he hurried to tell 
“Boss” Platt of the result of his con- 
ferences with President Harrison and 
of the effect on the latter of 
the certificates he carried from the 
apportioners of the patronage in this State 
who met in ‘‘ Boss” Platt’s rooms in the Orien- 
tal Hotel, Manhattan Beach, last week. His 


news required no discussion between him and 
Platt. It was satisfactory. Senator Hiscock 
took the 9:30 o’clock train for Syracuse. 

It was a matter of absolute knowledge to all 
the Republican politicians soon after the Sen- 
ator’s departure for his home in the salt region 
that President Harrison had finally agreed to 
appoint George W. Lyon of the Twenty-first 
Assembly District as Surveyor of the Port, 
and to give the post of Naval Officer 
to Theodore B. Willis of Brooklyn. The 
knuwledge was said to be derived from 
** Boss” Platt. Even the Spellbinders were pos- 
sessed of it when they met yesterday afternoon. 
All the knowing ones were sure that the sap- 
pointments had been made practically, and that 
they would be promulgated early next week. 
Some of them expected their announcement 
last evening. Lyon and Willis are Platt’s caa- 
didztes, and Platt stock boomed yesterday. 





r GOV. AMES IMPROVING. 
NorTH Easton, Mass., Aug. 3.—Gov. Ames 
continues to improve rapidly. He has a good 


appetite, sleeps well, and is troubled but little 
thacough. He drives out every day when it 





ie fair, and wili probably go to Boston the last | 
of next week. 
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A NEW CRUISER DISABLED 


THE BOSTON RUN ON THE 
ROCKS AT NEWPORT. 


A HOLE STOVE IN HER HULL, BUT 


SAVED BY THE DOUBLE BOTTOM~— 
TRIALS DELAYED BY THE ACCIDENT. 
NEWPORT, R. I., Aug. 3.—The navy has just 
escaped losing one of the finest of its new ships. 
The Boston, the handsomest cruiser of all 
the vessels in the centennial pageant in New- 
York Harbor, was this evening run on a rock on 
the southern end of Rose Island, in this harbor. 
The Boston had just completed the last of a 
series of most important speed and mancu- 


vring trials in Narragansett Bay, and was 
returning to her anchorage off Guat Island 
when the accident occurred. No sooner did 
the cruiser strike than off she slid. In an in- 
stant all the water-tight compartments were 
banged tight shut, but not before the compart- 
ments of the double bottom under the engine 
room were completely flooded. 

The Boston was at once headed close in- 
shore, and now, with all her compartments 
tightly shut, she appears to Keep the water 
confined. If nothing worse develops by morn- 
ing she will be able to reach New-York by 
steaming slowly. As soon as she makes the 
navy yard not a moment will be lIcst 
in getting her into the dry dock, and 
until this is done no idea can be formed 
of the extent of her injuries. No one doubts 
that she has knocked a hole in her bottom 
somewhere amidships. Had she been going at 
alittle higher rate of spead she would have 
torn a hole in her side large enough to have 
driven a team through, 

Nothing has happened which goes so far to 
demonstrate the necessity of pilots for the 
navy as this accident, involving one of the 
finest cruisers in the service. Happily the 
magnificent vessel is still afloat, but thanks are 
due to the soundness of her structure and not 
to any skill among her navigators. if the Navy 
Department intends that officers shall learn 
the coast by the navigation of the vessels placed 
under them, the general feeling is tnat the in- 
struction should be carried on with vessels 
which we oan far better afford to lose than 
any of these costly ships now making their ad- 
vent to the naval establishment. 

The Boston will endeavor to make New-York 
by Monday. She will most likely have a con- 
sort. It is thought that the Atlanta or York- 
town will be immediately ordered on from the 
Brooklyn Yard to accompany her from here. 

The trial tests from which the Boston was re- 
turning extended over two days. By a recent 
order from the Secretary of the Navy it 
was decided to give all the new ships 
of the navy a series of very thorough 
tests, tests to which they would be sub- 
jected in time of battle, and wherever de- 
ficiencies could be discovered to apply the 
knowledge gained from the same in the con- 
struction of future ships. Suon ships as the 


Boston and Atlanta had also been in service for 
some little time, and the results to be obtained 
from these two vessels has been looked forward 
to with particular interest. The ability of the 
Boston and Atlanta to attain the same speed 
development as reached in the oftictal trial 
for acceptance would refute all claims that our 
new vessels deteriorated in efficiency as soon as 
turned over to the navy. Along with the Bos- 
ton and Atlanta were to have been tried the 
Yorktown and Chicago, and tbese latter two 
vessels are brand new so far as active service 
is concerned. Their trial developments have 
all along been looked forward to with an in- 
terest little less than that attached to the re- 
sults of the Atlanta and Bostan trials. 

The whole series of tests was intended to 
indicate clearly what the navy could do with 
the néw ships, and not what the contractors 
could get out of theships with their “ guarantee 
crews” of firemen, and with the incentive of 
increased pay for a speed showing over and 
above the contract specifications, The ending 
of what appears to have been a splendid trial 
showing of the Boston spreads a slight gloom 
over the test series. 

The trialof the Boston began Friday morn- 
ing and lasted twodays. Commodore Walker 
arrived at Coaster’s Island on the morning of 
Aug. 1, and his flag was immediately raised 
over that station. He was accompaniea 
by the Official Board, consisting, besides 
himself, as President, of Commander 
Caspar F. Goodrich, Passed Assistant Engi- 
neers Perry and Bowers, and Assistant Naval 
Constructor Richard Gatewood. A run was 
taken over the course of the measured mile 
during the forenoon of the lst on the Coast 
Survey steamer Blake, and a final examination 
made of its fitness. The following order, (given 
in extract,) zoverning the testof all the new 
ships to be tried in Narragansett Bay, was 
then issued: 


Turning Trials.—The course shall be over the 
measured mile established in Narragansett Bay, 
where the depth of water at no time is less than 19 
fathoms. 

The helm is to be used as little as possible during 
the run over the course. 

In turning the helm is not to be put over until 
the mile has been overrun at least 300 yards at full 
speed. At no time is a helm angie of over 30 
degrees to be used. 

The reverse run is te be as nearly as possible 
over the same ground as the preceding run. 

The speed triais are to consist of four runs, two 
with and two agamst the tide. One series is to be 
done at tull speed, one at lowest attainable speed, 
and two at such intermediate speeds as the board 
pay direct. A series must be completed without 

terruption and while the tide is running in one 
direction. 

The signal of crossing range lines will be a short 
whistle blast. 

At full-power speed the engines and boilers are 
te be worked uniformly to highest power obtainable 
with forced draught, both on mile runs and in the 
turn. For lower speeds the boiler power and 
pressure may be reduced as may be requisite. 

The revolutions should be uniform during each 
series ofruns. Ifany considerable variation from 
intended number of revolutions happens during 
speed trial, it isto bereported to the board and 
ttial repeated if possible. Good indicator cards 
must be taken from both ends of cylinders. 

The power of auxiliary engines shall be tested as 
board directs, 

Maneuvring.—(Each trial to be made twice.) 

Going ahead full speed, time to be taken from 
sigual to stop engine to entire loss of headway. 

Going ahead fall speed, time to be taken from 
signal to reverse engine to entire loss of headway. 

At rest; time to be taken from signal, ‘* Engines, 
full speed ahead!”’ heim a-starboard, to change of 
eight points in position of ship’s head; also, ad- 
vance and transfer of this position to be determined 
by angling on buoys as in turning trials, starting 
trom astern of the buoy. 

Same as in last paragraph, but with helm a-port. 

Allof the above maucuvres are to be performed 
at full-power speed, Other such triala may be 
added at option of board. 

durning.—(Six tests to be made.) 

A full circle turn to starboard,helm hard over, 
and at ae, speed; two trials to be made, 

Same as above, but to port. 

A turn ot 180 degrees to starboard, helm about 
20 degrees over, full-power speed, and but one trial. 

Same as preceding, but to port. 

A turn of 180° to starboard, helm hara over, rev - 
olutions equal to speed of 10 knots an hour on 
straight course; one trial to be made. 

Name as preceding, but to port. 

Tactical Diameter.—The location for test is to be 
as free from all currents as possible. Some distant 
object on shore is to be selected. Plane tables are 
to be erected at each end of middle line of ship, the 
distance between them being known. A pendulum 
is to be positioned near height of centre of gravity 
of ship. Simultaneous observations are to be made 
at blast of whistle. 

A buoy arranged to drift with tide, but not with 
wind, will be placed by launch. The ship will be 
headed on @ course so that this buoy will bear two 
or three poluts forward of the beam on side toward 
which course is to be turned, and so thai buoy 
will be distant about one-half the estimated tachi- 
cal diameter when second signal whistle blast is 
given. An observer is to be stationed with. plane 
table on top of charthouse, 

efore the ship starts to turn this observer will 
turn plane table on the fixed shore object and give 
first signal when buoy bears three points off the 
bow. He will continue to keep sight bar on distant 
object, and give second signal when buoy is two or 
three points forward of beam and distantabout one- 
half of the tactical diameter. 

The sight bar of observer’s table will next be 
moved back two points and third signal given, 
when the distant object crossesit. Signals will be 
made similarly at four points, and at each four 
points after dip to 360° or 180°, as the case may 
be. The times of all observations are to be recorded. 

The angles made at the tables at bow and stern by 
direction of buoy with middle line will be recorded 
at each whistle blast. Helm angles anc readings of 
pendulam, before mentioned, will be recorded at 
each signal. 

With these instructions to guide her move- 
meuts the Boston steamed out of port during 
the forenoon of last Friday. Tworuns were 
made on the measured mile at a speed 
of about twelve knots, the engineers all 
earefully noting every particular in the 
running at this speed. On the completion 
of the twelve-knot runs three turns were taken 
over the course at the low speed of five and a 
balf Knots an hour, this being considered about 
the lowest attainable speed. The steam vress- 
ure in the boilers during these runs was 
eighty-nine pounds above the atmosphere. 
The pressure in the receivers was twen- 
eee and a half pounds, absolute. 

he cut-off of the high-pressure cylinder was 21 
inches, and of the low-pressure cylinders 8 
inches. The vacuum was 26% inches. At 50 
revolutions per minute under forced draught, 
it was found that the lowest attainablo spoed 
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was at a rate varying between 4 and 6 knots an 
hour, 

Before ending the day’s series a tactical 
diameter trial was made with helm. 

The weather throughout the day was over- 
cast, with a fresh breeze from the south-south- 
west. It was clearly seen that from seventy- 
five to eighty revolutions , per minute could be 
gotten out of the cruisers engines a8 soon as 
subjected to a forced araught, run at full speed. 

Saturday’s trials ended with the Boston miak- 
ing @ run of 15.55 knots an hour over the 
measured mile. This was a mean average of 
four runs over the same course—two with and 
two against tide. 

The day opened with a fresh breeze from 
the south-sovthwest. Early in the forenoon the 
cruiser steamed out from her anchorage and 
found in the speed ground a windward ebb tide 
runping. Four natural draft runs were made in 
the forenoon over the measured course, and 
four in the afternoon of the same character as 
in the morning. Under the full power 
Tuns seventy-two revolutions per minute 
were made, the boiler pressure ranging from 
85 to 90 pounds; engine pressure, 80 to 85 

ounds; receiver pressure, pounds absolute. 
The cut-off of the high-pressure,cylinder was 
21 inches; of the low-pressure cylinders 8 
inches. During the runs 2,000 pounds and 
4,500 pounds of coal were used under the nat- 
ural and forced draught runs respectively. 

So far no further information can be given, as 
the data taken during the tests will all have 
to be worked up. The above runs are by no 
means necessarily final or indicative of her full 
efficiency. The manceuvring trials are neces- 
sarily delayed by the accident inrunning on the 
rooks, 

‘he steel cruiser: Boston 18 one of the four 
Roach cruisers authorized to be built by an act 
of Congress of March 3, 1883. The contract 
was let to Roach of Chester, Penn., and was ex- 
ecuted July 23, 1883. Tne vessel is known as 
& protected cruiser, is 270 feet long, 42 beam, 
with a mean draught of 17. feet. Her 
tonnage displacement is 1,485. On 
her contract trial her engines developed 
3,780 horse power. The Boston is fitted with a 
single screw, and her engines are of the hori- 
zontal compound type. She carries a main bat- 
tery of two eight-inch B. L. R. and six six-inch 
B. L. R., with a secondary battery made up of 
two Gatlings, two six-pounders, two three- 
pounders, two one-pounders, two forty-seven- 
millimeter R.O., and two thirty-seven-millimetre 
R. Cc. The total cost of hull and machiners was 
$619,000, which, augmented by the cost of the 
battery, will approach very close to $800,000, 





VETERANS O&ITICISED. 


COMMANDERS FOLLOWING IN THE FOOT- 
STEPS OF THE CONFEDERACY. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 3.—Tha Inter Ocean, one of the 
leading organs of the Grand Army of the Rs- 
public in the West, to-day says in its veteran 
column: “It is plainly to be seen that the de- 
partment commanders have exceeded their 
power and have assumed duties belonging to 
the Commander in Chief. 

‘From 1861 to1865 the Grand Army of the 
Republic fought to sustain the principle of na- 
tional supremacy as against State rights. Now, 
twenty-odd years after that memorable strug- 
gle in which this self-same Grand Army won 
united victories, a few of its leaders become the 
advocates of State rights and, in a manner con- 
trary to the rules and the regulations and 
against all precedents estaplished by former 
department commanders, assume the control 


of the order. It is fco’lowing too closely in the 
footsteps of the Confeveracy to suit the entire 
membership of the Grand Army. 

*Itis said that ‘charity covers & multitude 
of sins.’ Possibly it does, and it may be that 
the posts who have so generously indorsed the 
eight department commanders did so to cover 
their recent sinning against the Grana Army. 
Their attempt to use the Grand Army asa Doy- 
cotting machine is to be deplored. Aaa fra- 
ternal and charitable organization the Grand 
Army leads all others. 

“That its members have rights as regards 
railway fares equal to members of other and 
similar organizations no one will deny. The 
Ways and means taken to secure those rights 
many of us believe were hasty, ill-timed, and 
uncalied for. The comrades and citizens of Mil- 
waukee have invited us to visit them. The na- 
tional encampment accepted that invitation. 
Until that invitatic: is annulled by the Com- 
mander in Chief i. ‘3, we believe, the duty of 
every comrade (w <iout regard or reference to 
the eight depart.ent commanders) to aid in 
every Way possibie in making the twenty-third 
national encampmeit the greatest and grandest 
reunion of veterans ever held by the Grand 
Army.” 





EXPLOSION ON AN EXPRESS CAR. 

MONTREAL, Aug. 3.—When the train for Que 
bec on the Grand Trunk Railway had passed 
St. Lambert, after going through the Victoria 
Bridge last night, an explosion occurred in the 
express car by which a messenger named Rogers 
was killed, the car completely wrecked, and the 
express: matter destroyed. 

The train was on its way to Quebec, Portland, 
and Halifax, and wonsisted of seven passenger 
coaches, a@ Pullman car, sleeping car, and 
smoking and baggage and express cars, the last 
named being next to the tender. The train 
was completely filled with passengers, among 


whom were Gen. Middleton and General Super- 
intendent Stephenson of the Grand Trunk Road. 

When the report of the explosion was heard, a 
panic was about to ensue, but this was averted 
by a brakeman aamed Jones, who rushed 
through the train to the burning car and un- 
coupled itand the tender and engine and let 
them dasn up the road, where the engine driver, 
who bravely stocd at his post amid the most 
intense heat, ran them upon a siding at the end 
of the track. 

No cause can be assigned for the accident, 
thouga everything in the car was of avery in- 
flammable nature, among the goods being a 
quantity of fireworks for the Halifax carnival. 

The fact, however, that the fireworks did not 
explode until long after the fire was under way, 
shows that the explosion did not originate in 
them. The express and railway peopie attach 
no importanee to the assertion that an attempt 
was made to blow up the Victoria Bridge. 


POWDERLY TALKS TO THE KNIGHTS. 

NEWPORT, R. I., Aug. 3.—At the business 
meeting of the District Assembly Knights of 
Labor this afternoon District Master Workman 
E. L. Gennon was elected delegate and John 
O’ Keefe of Providence alternate to the General 


Assembly at Atlanta, Ga. After dinner toasts 
were respondec to. 

Mr. Powderly spoke briefly of the greatness 
of the country, its past struggles, the overthrow 
of slavery, and the present slavery of monop- 
oly. He characterized labor organizations as a 
necessity because wrongs extst, because wealth 
overshadows justice, has bought up Legislat- 
ures, and rules Congress; because the Knights 
of Labor love their eountry and would make 
the Declaration of Independence true. 








SOUROE OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

Sr. PAUL, Minn., Aug. 3.—J. V. Brower, who 
was commissioned by the State Historical Soci- 
ety to make a scientific survey of the source of 
the Mississippi River and who returned a few 
months ago with the declaration that Willard 
Glazier’s claims were unfounded and that the 


true source was Nocolletts second lake, has 
gone back to the Itasca country. He was de- 
sirous of making some more measurements 
during the dry season. When he returns he 
will finish the report which he is writing for 
the historical society, embodying the results of 
his discovery. 





COLLAPSE OF AN ICE TRUST. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 3.—The Ice Trust, which 
since the beginning of the season Das kept prices 
up to 140 per cent. more than was charged last 
year regardless of protests and public indigna- 
tion, has collapsed. The break resulted from 
an attempt by the trust to force prices still 
higher. One of the dealers refused to agree to 
the proposition and withdrew from the com- 
pact. He had previously purchased a largs 
supply of lake ice, sufficient for the whole city. 
he states, and he has reduced prices nearly 50 
per ceut,, so that the public will now get the 
benetit of some desperate rate cutting. 





JUDGE CUMMIN SERIOUSLY ILL, 

WILLIAMSPORT, Penn., Aug. 3.— A private 
telegram received here to-day states that Judge 
Cumuin, resident representative an.l executive 
official of the State Flood Commission at Johns- 
town, is lying dangerously ill at the Mountain 
House, Cresson Springs. 

His friends fear fatal resulta, as he has worked 
incessantly since the flood of June 1 in the re- 
lief of the people here and at Johnstown, and 
his system is run down by the strain. His pres- 
ent trouble is malarial fever in connection with 
inflammation of the kidneys. 





A POSTMASTER GENERAL RESIGNS. 
Ciry OF MEXICO, Aug. 3, via Galveston. —Post- 
master General Gochicesa has resigned. 





Cheap Rates to the West via the B. & O. R. R. 
oe 17; Cincinna’ $15 50; St. Louis, 





Lowest rates to points West. See time 
Ade. 
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DOUBTS ABOUT THE DECREE 


MES. VAN AUKEN’S DIVORCE 
PROBABLY ILLEGAL. 


JUDGE ANDREWS’S CONNECTION WITH 


THE DELAWARE PROCEEDINGS ARE 
BEING SEVERELY CRITICISED. 


The marriage of Justice Andrews of the Su- 
preme Court to Mrs, Catherine M. Van Auken in 
London on Wednesday has stirred up a great deal 
of talk among the lawyers of the city and re- 
vived some old stories with regard to the Judge 
and his bride. The legality of the divorce is 
also being questioned; and even though it is 
held to be technically correct and, according to 


the equities of the case, perhaps just, yet the 


method of procuring it is severely criticised, 
and surprise is expressed that Judge Andrews 
would be cognizant of and acquiesce in such @ 
proceeding. 

Judge Andrews has known the woman whom 
he married in London since his youth. Indeed, 
when he was at college at New-Haven and she 
was atan adjacent boarding school they often 
met. The story goes that at that time he de- 
sired to make her his wife and that this was 
agreeable to a part of the lady’s family, but not 
to others, and that when Mr. Van Auken paid 
suit to the then young and beautiful girl he was 
aided by her mother’s relatives. The marriage 
took place in 1859. They had not been married 
long before Mrs. Van Auken noticed strange 


actions on the part of herhusband. She was 
led to believe that he had been insane before 
her marriage, which was an early one, the bride 
being only sixteen, while her husband was 
much older. She lived with nim for a few 
years, when he was removed to an asylum near 
Flushing. 

Soon after seeing his sweetheart given to an 
other Judge Andrews went South. He returned 
to this city to practice law in the office of KE, 


Delafield Smith, and afterward became Corpo- 
ration Counsel. Meanwhile Van Auken con- 
tinuea to languish in the asylum, while Jucge 
Andrews renewed his friendship with Mrs. Van 
Auken. Asher children grew up they became 
much attached to the Judge, and the recent 
marriage they heartily assented to. Mrs. Van 
Auken gave the charge of her business into 
Judge Andrewe’s hands. He proved a success- 
ful steward, and the investment or her money 
brought handsome returns. One attempt was 
made by Van Auken’s friends to get him out of 
the asylum some seven or eight years ago, buG 
it failed. A changein the institution in which 
the ola man was to be confined was made, and 
he was taken to Somerset, near Boston. From 
that time to this very little has been heard of 
how he was getting along. A report that he 
was dead was circulated not very long ago, but 
it failed to be confirmed. 

Two or three years ago Mrs. -Van Auken 
made an attempt to get free from her insane 
husband, and proceedings were institutea for 
an annulment of the marriage on the ground 
that he had been insane before he was married 
to her, but the attempt failed as signally as did 
his to get free from the asylum. She failed to 
secure evidence of the kind required, although 
Judge Andrews had charge of her legal affairs, 
not appearing openly in the case, however. 

Mrs. Van Auken then turned her attention 
toward obtaining an absolute divorce. In this 
State this was impossible, as insanity on the 
part of either man or wife is not Jegal ground 
for their absolute separation. Delaware, how- 
ever, Was chosen a8 the State In which sucha 
divorce could be obtained, so in January last 
Mrs. Van <Auken, her daughter, and «a 
lawyer who gave his name as John H. Judge of 
this <city leased a smail house on Van Buren 
street in Wilmington and furnished and deco- 
rated it in fine style. The beauty of the daugh- 
ter and the fine though portly figure of the 
elderly lady and their stylish dress did not fail 
to attract the attention of Wilmington society 
people, but their efforts to gain entrance to the 
new house were not productive of much suc- 
cess. Mrs. Van Auken and her daughter lived 
pretty much to themselves, and few friends 
visited the house. They gave out that they 
were from this city and wisbed to live quietly. 

As days passed on, however, the motive of 
their choosing a temporary home in acity 
where they had no friends and were little 
known became known in the Legislature of 
the State at least. An advertisement appeared 
in the necessary State papers to the effect that 
Catherine Van Auken would apply to the Leg- 
islature for divorce, as was required formally 
by the laws of the State. Nothing was heard of 
the matter further for some weeks, until Mrs, 
Van Auken went before the Commiitee on Di- 
vorce of the Legislature. Col. E. T. Cooper wus 
emploved to look after the matter, a lawyer 
who had a well-known reputation for success 
in legislative business. 

The matter was kept as quiet as possible. The 
lady set up in her paper, however, that four 
years after the marriage she discovered the 
traces of unsound mental ability in her hus- 
band. Treatment in a retreat had been appar- 
ently beneficial, and he was considered sulfti- 
ciently recovered to resume Lis home life. ‘he 
old trouble reappeared again after three or 
four years athome and it became once more 
necessary to send him to an institution. There 
he received the best of care, but he became nv 
better. Thenit was that Mrs. Van Auken de- 
cided that all hope of living with him was out 
of the question and property settlements were 
arranged. Mrs. Van Auken. who had received 
a small fortune and had become wealthy. set- 
tled $15,000 a year upon him and gave promise 
that it suould continue to be his during his life- 
time. 1t was placed in a trustcompany and has 
not been tampered with since. 

As a resuit of her statements the divorce was 
granted, though at the time it was hinted that 
some nice fat fees had been expended. 

The Van Buren-street house was not occupied 
long after that. The lady decided to go abroad 
and meet a daughter who was married to a 
gentleman residing at Madras and whom she 
expected to retirn to England. Early in May 
Mrs. Van Auken, another daughter. Mrs. 
Cornelia Chapin, and her son, Barrett H. Vana 
Auken, sailed for Europe. As the time for the 
Summer vacation approachea, Judge Andrews 
anuounced his intention of spending his season 
of reat abroad and in July sailed for Liverpool. 
He had been away only & few days when the 
cable dispatch announcing his marriage to Mrs. 
Van Auken was received. Lawyers read tie 
marriage notice and laughed, while knowledge 
as to the whereabouts of Mr. Van Auken suil- 
denly ceased on the part of the Judge’s friends. 
Their impressions were that he had died. ‘They 
were impressions only and there is little doubs 
that he 1s still dragging out a lonely exist- 
ence in an asylum, in polite language called @ 
retreat. 

The action of Judge Andrews in makinga 
marriage undersuch conditionsis being cen- 
sured, and regret has been expressed that he 
should have done so. Foran officer of the peo- 
ple chosen to enforce, as well as properly iter- 
pret, the laws, to fly inthe fave of the laws of 
bis own State and seek to attain what they re- 
fused through tne laws ot another State, is not 
considered as reflecting credit upon his reputa- 
tion, which hitherto has stood very high He 
has been popular among those whom legal busi- 
ness has called before him, and personally has 
always been a delightful companion. At tne 
Union League Club he was a constant visitor 
and his bachelor apartments in the Bristol on 
Forty-second-atreet, were open to friends, and 
liis hospitality was bountiful. 

Now it is a serious question whether the 
Delaware divorce is legal. Allof the forms of 
the law as regards the preparation of the 
papers were followed to a nicety, and not a 
tlaw appeared, but the Delaware law also says 
in relation to divorces that the party seeking 

divorce wust bea citizen of the State, and citi- 
zenship does not mean the renting of a house 
for a few months and then giving it up A 
citizen coming into the State is required to 
make known his intention of residing in the State 
and engaging in a permanentoccupation. Resi- 
dence must have been had for a year before the 
rights of citizenship are acquired. Mrs. Van 
Auken did not reside there half that time, and 
Judge Andrews must have known it. 

This is not the first caseof a Judge of one of 
the higher courts adopting similar measures in 
outwitting the divorce law which in his own 
State he was compelled to enforce without par- 
tlality. Presiding Justice Van Brunt was di- 
vorced from a former wife on her application 
charging adultery. and under the law he was for- 
bidden to marry again. A trip was taken out- 
side the jurisdiction of the State and the Judge 
returned with a second wife, having treateg 
the law of his own State with contempt. 





NEWS FROM ICELAND. 
GLOUCESTER, Mass., Aug. 3.—A letter was re 
ceived to-day from Capt. Marshall of the 
schooner Landseer dated Dyrefjora, Iceland, 
July 15. He reports bad weather for the past 
month, but could fish most of the time. Great 


rains have fallen. which have been a drawback 
to the curing of fish. The American Consul had 
a large stock on hand. Cod fishermen in gen- 
eral have done well this season, all reporting 
fair catches. Halibut has been scarce since 
May. During that month vessels had dono 
well. At the time of writing there was in the 
harbor a fleet of English steamers, two French 
brigs, and several icelanders. Capt. Marshall 
says it is reported that all American vessels are 
to be fined for landing provisions and fishing 
gear‘under an old law which has been resur- 
rected forbidding vessels toland auything ox- 
cept in six placesin Iceland, the port of Dyre- 
fjord not being one of them. 





scourin soap. 5 cents.—Adv. 





“ Pride of the Kitchen” is: the name of tho best 
g and cleaning 











BADGE WINS THE RAHWAY 


LOS ANGELES DEFEATS EURUS 
AT MONMOUI‘A. 


DEVOTEE PUTS THE AUGUST STAKE TO: 


THE MADISON STABLE’S OREDIT— 
A HEAVY TRACK, BUT FAIR RACING. 


Friday night it looked as if the Monmouth 
Park Association was finally to be favored with 
a pleasant day. Yesterday morning if looked 
for a time as if the races would have to go by 
the board, so heavily did the rain come down in 
town. But it cleared in time to encourage 
racegoers, and the result was that there were 
more people at the track yesterday than there 
has been on any one day in two weeks. ” Those 
who were at the track had a good day of it, so 
far as betting went, the bookmakers as arule 
saying it was the most disastrougday of the 
year for them. The racing as a whole was 
zood, and the finishes in the several events 
Sharp enough to set the crowd to exercising 
their lung power in the liveliest possible fash- 
ion. Unfortunately the track was heavy and 
holding so thatfrom the time-test standpoint 
the racing could not be anything remarkable, 

Backers of the favorite, that very good mud 
and three-quarter borse, Jay F. Dee, hal anu 
inping in the opening race of the day, in which 
atield of a half dozen contested, and in whica 
the sprinter Britannic was also heavily backed. 
He aud Jay F. Dee bad the race between them 


after three-eighths of a mile had been run, the 
two fignting hard ciear to the end, and Jay F. 
Dee winning on the post, thanks to both Gar- 
risou’s power as a finisher and to Littiefield’s 
overconutidence m the ability of Britannic to 
Win without any etfort. He tuolishy 
trusted in this belief a trifle too long, 
aud did not begin driving his mount 
Witil he was within tifty yards of the finish. It 
was too late when he began punishing bis horse 
to catch Jay F. Dee, who had come very fast in 
the iast sixteenth of a miie, and the Dackers of 
Jay . Dee may therefore thank Littletieid as 
much as Garrison for landing the money they 
did. The rast of the lot were beaten oft by from 
fifteen to twenty lengths, Heyday and Sir Jo- 
seph finishing third and fourth, close together. 

Mr. Belmout’s colf, St. Carlo, was mude the 
favorite for the second race of the day, the Au- 
gust Stakes, for two-year-olds, In which nine 
youngsters started. St. Carlo must have held 
this position of honor rather on his perform- 
ances at Brooklyn than on his recent showing 
at Monmouth, for he has shown none of his old- 
time power and speed in his recent races. Dev 
otee, the full brother to the famous Pardee, had 
a considerable following, however, not only on 
aceount of his breeding, but because he hes run 
consistentiy, Scems to be constantly improving, 
and is handled by “Sileut Eph” Snedeker, 
who is notoriousiy @ nurser rather than @ 
foreer of the horses intrusted to his Gare, 
Starlight, St. Cario, and Burlington made the 
rupuing troa the start until the straight was 
reached, wile Devotee, who got away poorly, 
Wis Bot atall prominent. But in making the 
swing into the stretch, Hayward found a way 
to get through next to the rail, and riding with 
consummate skili, he cut down the field one by 
oe, avd Devotoe finally put the race to his 
credit by beating Buriingtoa ous by a length, 
the latter a jength io front of the Chamois coit, 
who iinished rather strone, and is coming up to 
what should be winning form, Starlight was 
fourth, Ciaaos iifth, and St. Cario, Who quit ab- 
soiutely at iive-eighths of a mile, a poor sixth. 

The third race on the card was the Rahway 
Handicap, at a mile, for which eight of the ten 
the were starters. These 
were such good horses as Badge, Defaulter, Now 
or Never, Fitzroy Fitzjames, Bess, Kolian, and 
Ricbmund, who were fancied in tie dettiing in 
the order uamed. Kolian wasn’t quite ripe ior 
aruce, aud Richmond either was in no mood to 
run or else is fat away trom his true fori, 
probably latter, and racing into form 
will be sdicine given him, But the 
rest, possible exception of De- 
fuuiter, who is undersiood Was Dot 
backed by Lis owner promised @ good horse 
race, and the promise was fulfilled. Bessa went 
out in front at the fall of the flag, and with 
Badge and Detaniter close up made the run- 
ning. Bess and badse Were kept Uuder a strong 
aud steady puli, while Defaulter was rauuming 
free. In the back stretch Garrison gave Eollan 
@ chance to get up near the front, and for an in- 
stant be wasin iulrd place. stb be couid bot, 
or would not, stay there when the real racing 
Was begun, and fell back to the rear 
division, when Now or Never and Fitz James 
Were cut ivose on the turn by the raiiroad 
tracks, Weill in the stretch both Bess and 
Badee were given their heads, but the latter, 
ridden by that little imp of blackness, Barnes, 
wasable to outfoot the Maryland mare, and 
finally won the race by two lengtns from Bess, 
who oniy beat Now or Never a head tor the 
place. How very heavy the track was is shown 
by the time, 1:48, which was very slow indeed. 
Fitz James, Whe Won a goou race on Thureday, 
was only a fair fourth, ridden out, while the 
rest were eased up when lt was piain that they 
wore beaten. 


The West 


accepiing weizhts 


ind Hotel Stakes for three-year- 
old fillies was a walk-over for Capt. ‘*Satn” 
Brown, whose two fillies, Senorita and Pet 
Morris, had an exercise gallop over the course of 
a wile undahaif. Lhe former was so good that 
she would bave won the stakes In any event, 
and that was the reason why no one cared to 
light for the prize against ber. 

Barnes never showed -his skill in the saddie 
to better advanta;e than he did in the fifth race, 
which was a har.icap sweepstakes at a mile 
and aqgaarter. He had the mounton * Lucky” 
Baldwin’s fast filly Los Angeles, who had £urus, 
Sluggard, and Connemara as competitors. The 
latter fickle jade simply would not ran, and 
Wus therefore never a factor in the skirmish for 
the prize, Singgard and Eurus were in the 
lead for nearly a haif mile. Then Barnes 
brought Lous Angeles up from the rear, where 
he could have both Eurus and Sluggard where 
he could tight either or both, a3 was neces- 
sary. 4.8 Angeles went a trifle wide in 
turning into the home Sstreteh, but when Barnes 
got her straightened she had a trifle the best of 
her two competitors. At the end of a mile and 
an eighth siuggard began to falter and Hay- 
ward dug his spursinto the flanks of the rogue 
Eurus. ‘he Cassatt colt ieaped forward in re- 
spouse ana overtook Sluggard. He was @ race 
horse for an instant, and Barnes, who had 

ed upa trifle on Los Angeles wien he had 
ard «beaten, saw it. He shook up the 
some daugnter of Glenelg and she rushed 
to'the front with long, graceful strides, as if 
shot out by a Catapult, apd won like 
@® fiesh by a length frum Eurus, who 
in turn beat Sluggard the same distance for the 
piace. Jt was a remarkable bit of jockeyskip 
and Barnes deserved the victory. Eurus could 
not have beaten the filly even if he had gone 
straight. instead he swerved into Sluggard 
and threw him out of his striae and almost 
caTried him into the fence. No complaint was 
made of the foul and none Would probably have 
been , entertained, because Hayward could 
not possiviy have helped 1t, and only his strong 
arm saved an accident to Siuggard. 

The hbaif-dozen who competed in the seven- 
furiong selling race, the sixth on the card, were 
apretty bad jot, but Freedom, a recent pur- 
chase of “ Father Bill” Daly, and the favorite 
in the betting, won it without much trouble, 
Bellair running second and Hiectric, who was 
u geod two-year-old, ran third. Neitber Sir 
Roderick nor Wanderer IL appeared to want any 
of the money. At least they did not try hard to 
get it, and so those who backed Wanderer on 
his recent form went into the soup. It was the 
gossip of the betiing ring that his owner, the 
shrewd Dan Honig, was not among those who 
backed Wanderer. 

The Beacon Stakes, a welter weight race, also 
at seven furlongs, brought out the occasional 
visitor, Yellow Stocking, after a retirement of 
about a year. Diadem was the favorite in the 
betting, bui Diadem was never in the race, run- 
ning last all the way, and acting asif she had 
just hed an elaborate table d’héte dinner that 
made racing too much of an exertion. Lonely 
wasn’t uch of a racer, but was better off than 
the favorite, for he was able to beat Deception, 
who had cut out the running for three-quarters 
ot a mile. The race was iinally won by Esqui- 
mauby aleugth irom Leather Stocking, who 
was two in front of Lonely at the finish. 

Details of the racing and betting are given in 
these tables: 

THE SUMMARIES. 

FImsT RACH.—A free handicap sweepstakes of $25 
each, With $750 added, of which $150 to second. 
Three-quarters of amile, Time—1:18. 

Auburndate Stable’s b,c, Jay F. Dee, 3 years, by 

Tympanum-Leena, 117 pounds........ (Garrison) 1 
J. A. & A... Morris’s bik. bh, Britannic, 5, 120, 

R (Littietiela) 2 
McClelland & Roche’s b. c. Heyday, 3, 93, 
(Barnes) 3 

Sir Joseph, 111; Vardee, 104, and Reward, 48, 
finished as named. 

Betiing.—To win—Against Jay F. Dee, even 
money: Britannic, Z42to 1; Sir Joseph, 18 to 5; 
Heyday, 15 to 1; Vardee, 25 to 1, and Reward, 60 
to 1. 

For place—Against Jay F. Dee, 1 to 3; Sir Joseph, 
9 io 1U; Britannic, even money; Heyday, 342 to 1; 
Vardee, 7 to 1, and Reward, 15 to 1. 

Won by halia length; ten between second and 
third. 

SECOND RACE.—The August Stakes for 2-year- 
olds, of $100 each, half forfeit, with $1,500 added, 
of which $500 to second. Three-guarters of a mile. 
Time— (je. 
dameon Stable’s b. c. Devotee, by Alarm-Sister 

of Mercy, 120 pounds........---------- (Hayward) 1 
BR. Riley’s bik. c. Burlington, 11 ; s) 2 
D. D. Withers’s bay coit by Uncas-Chamois, 115.. 

(Yaylor) 3 
112; St. Carlo, 122; Ada- 
115, and Lord Peyton, 116, 

tinished as named. 


Betting.—To win—Against St. Carlo, 8 to 5; 
Devotee, 3 tol; Burlington, 6 tol; Starlight and 
‘Adamant, 8 tol each; Heatherton, 12 to 1; Chaos, 
and the Chamois colt, 15 to 1 each, and Lord 
Peyton, 25 to 1. . 

For place—Against St. Carlo, 3 to 5; Devotee, 
even money; Barlington, 2 to 1; Starlight and 
Adamant, 3 tol each; Chaos, Heatherton, and the 
Chamois colt, 5 to l each, and Lord Peyton, 10 to 1. 

Won by a length; a half length between second 
and third. 


THIRD KACE.—The Rahway Handicap; @ sweeD- 


Starlight, 117; Chaos, 
mant, 116; Heatherton, 











stakes of $50 each, half forfeit, with $1,500 added, 
of which $500 tosecond. One mile. Time—1:48. 
McClelland & Roche’s b.c. Badge, 4 years, by The 

Ill Used- Baroness, 121 pounds..... (Barnes) 1 
Davis & Hall’s b. m. Bess, 6, 112.......(Anderson) 2 
A. J. Cassati’s br. c. Now or Never, 4, ae 

Hay ward) 3 

Fitz James, 116; Defaulter, 111; Fitzroy, 107; 
Eolian, 117, and Richmond, 138, finished as named. 

Betting.—To win—Against Badge, 2 to 1; De. 
faulter. 4tol; Now or Never, 5 tol; Fitzroy and 
Fitz James, 8 to leach; Bess, 10 to 1; Kolian, 12 
to 1, and Richmond, 25 to 1. 

For place—Against Badge, 4 to 5; Defaulter, 8 to 
6; Now or Never, 2 to 1: Fitz James and Bess, 2% 
to 1 each; Fitzroy, 3 to 1; Holian, é to 1, and Rich. 
mond, $ tol. 

Won by two lengths; a head between second and 
third. 

FOURTH RACE.—The West End Hotel Stakes, for 
three-year-old fillies, of $100 each, half forfeit, 
with $1,000 added, of which $300 to second. One 
mile and ahalf. Time—2:53%. 

S. 8S. Brown’s br. f. Senorita, by Prince Charlie. 

Gondola, 118 pounds (Hamilton) 1 
S. 8. Brown’s b. f. Pet Morris, 103 (Bergen) 2 

FirtH Rack.—A free handicap sweepstakes of 
$35 each, with $1,500 added, of which #550 to sec- 
ond and $150 to third. One mile and a quarter. 
Time—2:15, 

Santa Anita Stable’s ch. f. Los Angeles, 4 years, 

by Glenelg-La Polka, 117 pounds....... (Barnes) 1 
A, J. Cassatt’s b. h. Kurus, 6, 125 (Hay ward) 2 
D. D. Withers’s br, c. Sluggard, 3, 109. Hawilton) 3 
Oakwood Stable’s b. m, Counemara, 5, U6... 

(Anderson) 4 

Betting.—To win—Against Los Angeles, 1 1 to 10; 
Connemara and Eurus, 3 to 1 each, and Sluggard, 
5 to 1. 

For place—Against Los Angeles, 1 to4; Eurus, 2 
to 5; Sluggard and Connemara, 6 to 5 each. 

Won by alength; the same between second and 
third. 

BbIXTH RACK.—Purse $750, for all ages; selling 
allowances. Seven-cighths of a mile, Time—1:37. 
Winuer bought in for $2,005, 

W. C. Daly’s b. g. Freedom, aged, by Fonso-La 

Traviata, 108 pounds, $1,375.........-..( Mosier) 1 
S. W. Strett’s ch. c. Bellair, 2, 106..(W. Donohue) 2 
Countess de Agreda’s b. g. Electric, aged, 99-- : 

» (Barnes) 3 

Sir Roderick, 102; Wanderer IL, 89, and Kthues, 
103, finished as named. 

Betting. —!o0 win—aAgainst Freedom, 11 to 5; Bell- 
air and Wanderer II, 3 to 1 each; Sir Roderick, 
449 to 1; Electric, 6 tol, and Ethues, 30 to i. 

For place—A gainst Freedom, 4 to 6; Bellair, even 
money; Wanderer !1., 6 to 5; Sir Roderick, 7 to 5; 
hlectric, 2 to 1, and tthues, 7 to 1. 

Won by a length and a haif; a length between sec- 
ond anid third. 

EEVENTH RACR.—The Beacon Stakes, a freo wel- 
ter-weight handicap sweepstakes or $25 each, with 
$750 added, of which $150 to second. Seven-eighths 
ofamile. Time—1:35%. 

Nassau Stable’s b, h. KEsquimanu, 5 years, by Duke 

Riot Magenta-Second Hand, 125 pounds... 
(Fitzpatrick) 1 

A. W. & W. H. Fennimore’s b. h. Leather Stock- 

ing, aged, 120........-..-..-+---+-------(Hamilton) 2 
George Forbes’s b. c. Lonely, ¥, 116..(Littlefield) 38 

Deception, 115, and Diadem, 116, finished as 
named. 

Betting.—To win—Against Diadem, 2% to 1; 
Lonely, 3 to 1; Esauiman, 16 to 5; Deception, 18 to 
6, and Leather Stocking, 6 to 1. & 

For place—Against Lonely and Oiadem, 4 to 6 
each; Esquimau, 6 to 6; Leather Stocking and De- 
ception, 7 to 5 each. 

j by alength; two lengths between second 
and third. 
a 


RESULTS AT SARATOGA. 


MONTROSE WINS THE KEARNEY STAKES 
FOR HIS OWNERS. 


SARATOGA, Aug. 3.—There was a much better 
attendance at the track to-day than at any time 
during the week and a trifle better racing. The 
feature of the day was the Kearney Stakes, 
which was won by Montrose, the Kentucky 


Derby winner of 1887. The results of the sevy- 
eral races are appended: 


FiksT RACE.—Five-eighths of a mile; for maiden 
two-year-olds. Time—1:08}). 
Cc. J. Kelly's br. c. Milton, by Virgil-La Traviata, 

IDO BOUUDGS co wonahssscasdhen cerns coecds (McCartiy) 1 
T. Baxter’s ch. f. Cecil B., 10€ (Williams) 2 
T. B. Dosweil’s br. c. Major ‘Tom, 109 (Ray) 3 

Fellowship, Gretna, Hapviness, Tennesseean, 
Emily 8., Ophelia, Miss Khodie, and Fast Time 
also ran. vase 

Betting.—2 to 1 Milton straight, 4 to 5 for place; 
5 to 1 Cecil B. straight, 2 to 1 for place. 

Won by two lengths; the same between second 
and third. 


SECOND RACE.—One mile; a sweepstakes for three- 
year-olds. Time—1:5142, 
pcoggan Brothers’ b. ¢ Robin Hood, by Flood- 

Robin Girl, 118 pounds..............-..... (Lewis) 1 
W. Hendrie’s ch, tf. Minnie Palmer, 108.. 

(Freeman) 2 
J. G. Greener’s ch. c. Culprit, 108........ -(Martin) 3 

Teuton, Cotillion, and A:aho also ran. 

Betting.—4 to 1 Robin Hood straight, even money 
for place; 10to1l Minnie Paimer straight, 3 to lL 
for place. 

Won by alength; two between second and third. 

THIRD RACK.—The Kearney Stakes, a handicap 
sweepstakes. One milegudahalf. Time—2:48. 
Laboid Brothers’ b. h, Mentrose, 5 years, by Duke 

of Montrose-Patti, 120 pounds (1. Lewis) 1 
Maltese Villa stabie’s b. & Flood Tide, 3, 102.. 

(Hart) 2 
W. Hendrie’s bv. f. Pee Weep, 4, 102 (Martin) 3 

Bella B., Ed Mack, and O’ Fellus also ran. 

Betting.—S’ to 1 Monwose straight, 4 to 5 for 
place; 510 1 Flood Tide straight, 2 to 1 for place. 

a by a length; the same between second and 
third. 

FOURTH RACK.—One mile and a sixteenth. For all 
ages. Time—1:57. 

J. T. Williains’s b. f. May O., 3 years, by Fonso- 

Minnie Williams, 91 pownds....,...... (Freeman) 1 
T. M. Berry’s b. h. Whiteose, 5, 108.(Richcreek) 2 
Cc. Cornehisen’s b. g. Kimg Crab, 4, 117.. 
(Murphy) 3 
Lyles & Paimer’s b. h. Mawshall Luke, 5, 108.. 

(Hathaway) 4 

Betting.—5 tol May O. straight, even money for 
place; 6 to 1 Whitenose straight, 2 to 1 for place. 

Won by aneck; alengthand a half between sec- 
ond and third. 

FIFTH RACK.—OGune mile and an eighth. Selling 
allowances. Time—2Z:05%, 

P. Mack’s br. c. Prather, 4 years, by Virgil- Lady 

Olive, 107 pounds. (Hollis) 1 
i & Boyle’s ch. m. Queen of Elizabeth, 5, 

0 


(Williams) 2 
Exceisior Stabie’s ch. c. Royal Garter, 9 


4, 109.. 
(McCarthy) 2 
Battersby and Sally O. also ran. 
betting.—s to 1 straight Prather, 2 to 1 for place; 
81g <t Queen of Elizabeth straight, even money 
tor place, 
Wou by two lengths, a length between second , 
and third. 


RESULTS AT YONKERS. 

Only feur races were decided at the Yonkers 
track yesterday; the second race, for which the 
entries were to close at 1 o’clock, failing to fill 
owing to the bad condition of thetrack. Though 
the weather was fair the attendance was small. 
The track wasina very dangerous condition, 
three horses falling in the first race, three in 
the second, aud one in the fourth. After the 


second race 1t was difficult to get jockeys to 
ride, and the scratches in the two last events 
were numerous. Although the jockeys received 
some ugly falls, they ail escaped without apy 
serious injury. 

The first race was at six and a half furlongs. 
Travelier, i2y pounds, ridden by Treadwell, won; 
Poet, 123, second, beaten a length, and Songster, 
152, beaten fifteen lengths for the piace, Time— 
1:48. Betting—Against the winner 5 to 1 straight, 
2to1 place; Poet for place,even money. Mutuals 
paid ‘Traveller straight ,;(heid ticket) $15 20, 
place $4.60; Poet for place $3 36. 

The second race was atamile. El Trinidad, 107 
pounds, ridden by Hueston, won by six lengths, 
Futurity, 110, second, five in front of Ten Strike, 
101, third. Vime—1:53, Betting—Against the win- 
ner, 8% to 5 straight, 3 to 5 place. Futurity, for 
place, even money. Mutuals paid El Trinidad 
aT a $< 20, place $3 35; Futurity for place, 

vv. 

The third race was at four and a half furlongs. 
Trumpeter, 105 pounds, ridden by Horton, won; 
Lizzie M., 112, second, beaten a length, and Bridget 
Keaton, 112, beaten twenty lengths tor the place. 
Time—1:08%, Betting—Against the winner 3 tol 
straight, even money for place; Lizzie M. for place 
4tod. Mutuals paid Trumpeter straight, $7 95, 
place $3 30; Lizzie M. place $4 10, 

The fourth race was at three-quarters of a mile. 
Nerina, 117 pounds, ridden by Horton, won by two 
lengths from Gilmer, 119. Jennie B., 110, was 
third, beaten} off. Betting—Against the winner 3 
tol straight, even money for place; Gilmer for 
place 4 to 5. Mutuals paid Nerina straight 
$18 50, place $5 55; Gilmer for place $3 85. 


THE CLOSE AT CLEVELAND. 
CLEVELAND, Aug. 3.—The fragment of the | 
grand circuit meeting left over from yesterday 
was disposed of quickly this morning. It was 
the 2:17 pace, in which four heats had been 
paced. The pony pacer Lillian was the favor- 
ite, with two heats in hand, and she easily out- 
finished the party in 2:16. Then the colt trotter 
Allerton made another attempt to reduce his 
three-year-old work, and in the face of a strong 
breeze made the mile in 2:19. Several other 
records against time were made, that of Linda ' 
Sprague, 2:21, being the best. Thesummary: 
2:17 CLASS, PACING.—Purse $1,000. 
Lillian, by Adrian Wilkes Vi 810 
W OGGS: 5 cons vcees 1 : 
Doctor West (Dickerson) 6 3 
Chimes Bq ......ccccece pecans (Johnston) 11 
EIRUIGAS ste nense anv pvbeas sens ---(Bay) ¢ 
Doctor M...........- toncecs 
Willard M ( 
Flora Temple ( ) 2 
Billy Stewart (Goldsmith) 41 
El Monarch plan) 
Time—2:14%4; 2:1449; 2:16; 2:184; 
at AEF SAE 
SALE OF RACERS. 
Previous to the racing at Monmouth Park yes- 
terday Col. Bruce sold a number of racers at 
auction, Strideaway was bought by T. 8 
French for $3,800, Kermesse by Pierre Lorillard 
for $1,700, Roi @’Or by D. A. Honig for $1,100, 
Millie Williams by W. M. Varick, @ newcomer 
to racing ranks, for $1,650, he also paying 
$4,900 for Joe Lee and buying several of Col. 


Scott’s cast-off two-Qear-olds. Defense went to 
that clever trainer William Lakeland for $1,800, 
and R, H. Ryan paid $1,700 tor Hyperion. The 
Scott lot of Cast-otfs went very cheaply, as was 
to be expected, the eleven head fetching but 
$2,875. The highest prices paid were by George 
Forbes, $500 for Flagrant, ch. g. by Kantaka- 
Flavia, by Virgil, and $400 for Void, by Rayon 
d@’Or-Voila, by Billet, by W. M. Varick. 
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Members of the old Board of Finance of Jersey 
City threaten to sue for the salary due them up 
to July 15, when they surrendered their oflices. 
The new Board of Finance has allowed them 
$30 for service to April 24, when the new 
charter Government made demand for their 
offices. The old board contended that, as.de 





facto officers, they are entitled to pay till the 
time they to ach 
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THE GIANTS WIN AGAIN 


THEY WHIP THE QUAKERS 
EIGHTHEN tO EIGHI1. 

AS BOSTON WAS BEATEN BY WASH- 

INGTON, THE GIANTS ARE CLOSE TO 

THE LEADERS AGAIN—OTHER GAMES. 


The results of the ball games were favorable 
to the New-Yorks yesterday. They defeated 
the Philadelphia players, while Boston suttered 
a set-back at the hands of Washington, and the 
Giants are once more within hailing distance of 
the leaders. So near in tact that if they are 
successful against the Bostons this week the 
Gothamites may step into first place. 

Yesterday’s game on the Polo Grounds was of 
the runaway order. Sanders’s curves were 
easily gauged by the local players, and they 
hit the ball for a home run, two triples, four 
doubles, and eleven singles, in all yielding 18 
runs. At the end of the second inning the 
Giants were 6 runs in the lead, but the Quakers 
made aspurt in the third, when they touched 
up Keefe pretty lively, and the game was & tie 
at 6 to 6 In the fourth, however, the New- 
Yorks again took first place, and in the s8eV- 
enth they made enough runs to win half 
a dozen games. Ward and Brown led 
in the batting. The- litthe short stop 
made four singles and a double, while Brown, 
who took Capt. Ewing’s place, showed that he 
possesses enough ability to fill the position of 
the New-York Captain. He handled Keefe's 
curves superbly, made three singles, and a home 
run. Richardson's work at second base was the 
fielding feature. He made half a dozen pretty 
stops, and played without an error. 

It was intended to play two games, but the 
rain placed the grounds in bad condition, and 
the first contest was declared off. Score: 

NEW-YORK. R, 1B.PO.A. B.j PHILA, — R, 1B.PO, A, R. 
Gore, c. t....4 2 1 0: Del b’nty,1.f.1 0 0 
Kich’son.2b.1 1 1 0; Hallman,s.s, i 2 
Brown, c....3 4 4 0O;Myers, 2b...1 
Connor, 1b...3 112 0|Thom’son,rf.2 
Ward,s.s.,..1 6 : 2| Mulvey, 3b..2 
Lyons, r.f...1 2 
O’ Rourke,if.1 1 
Whitney, 3b.2 1 
Keefe, p > Tie 


U|Sanders, p...0 
0| Fogarty, c. £.0 
2)\Farrar, 1b...0 
0|Schriver, ¢..1 


Total..... 8 11 24 21 

RUNS SCORED EACH INNING. 
WOT OR Rvcicsncancesencessca, © O. 8 O OO. O68 
Philadelphia, 0061000 1—8 

Earned runs—New- York, 8; Philadelphia, 5. First 
base by errors—New-York, 2; Philadelphia, 3. Left 
on bases—-New-York, 8; Philadelphia, 12. First 
base on balls—Off Keefo, 5; off Sanders, 9. Struck 
out—By Keefe, 3; by Sanders, 2. Home run— 
Brown. Three-base hits—Lyons and Connor. Two. 
base hits—Gore, Richardson, Ward, O’ Rourke, Dele- 
hanty, Myers, Thompson, Mulvey. Double fplays— 
Richardson, Ward, and Connor. Hit by pitcher— 
Delehanty, Sanders, Fogarty. Wild pitches—Keefe, 
1; — 1. Umpirese—Messrs. Lynch and 
Quinn. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, 8: PITTSBURG, 6. 

PITTSBURG, Penn., Aug, 3.—The Indianapolis 
team took their fourth game from Pittsburg to- 
day. Beckley was mainly responsible for it, 
With two men out in the eighth and the score a 
tie, Mr. Beckley coolly muffed Rowe’s splendid 
throw, and Denny and Myersscored. The home 
team played very ragged ball. Theonly feature 
of the game was Bassett’s work at second base. 
Score: 
PITTSBURG Rk. 
Fields, c. f...1 
Carroll, 1. f..0 
Beckley, 1b..1 
Miller, c....1 
Rowe, 8. 8....3 
Sunday, r.f..0 
Kuehne, 3b.0 
Dunlap, 2b..0 
Staley, p....0 


Total 


IND’NAPOLIS.R.1B. PO. 
Seery,1.f....2 2 3 
Glasse’k, 8.8.2 4 
Denny, 3b...2 2 
Hines, 1b...0 
Myers, c £...1 

Daily, c 

M’Ge’chy, rf.0 
Bassett, 2b..1 
Getzeln, p...0 


Total 
EACH INNING, 
Pittsburg... 0102009 0-6 
Indiana polis.. OS, OOO. Bc 

Earned runs—Pittsburg, 3; Indianapolis, 5. Two- 
base hits—Fields, Glasscock. Three-base its— 
Kuehne, Getzein. Stolen bases—Carroll, Miller, 
Lowe, Sunday, Kuehne, Seery, Glasscock, Hines. 
Double play—Dunlap, Beckley, and Rowe, First 
base on balis—Off Staley, 3; off Getzein, 4. Strack 
out—By Staley,3; by Getzein, 5. Passed balls— 
Daily 3. Umpire—Mr. McQuaid. 


WASHINGTON, 8; BOSTON, 3. 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 3.—The Senators kept up 
their recent good work to-day and by outplay- 
ingthe Bostonsin évery respect won a com- 
paratively easy Victory. Young Haddock did 
great work in the box, keeping the visitors’ 


hits well scattered, and his support was almost 
faultless. Hoy, Wise, and John Irwin won 
rounds of applause for brilliant plays. Score: 


WASHINGT’N. R.1B, FO.A, BE. BOSTON. RK. 1B.PO. A. EK. 
Hoy, o.f,....0 1 2 0 OjBrown,1. £ 0 0 
Wilmot, 1, f..2 0 Nash, ¢ 
Beecher,r. f..1 0 Kelly, r. f....1 
Wise, 2b.....1 é Bro’th’rs,1b.0 
A.irwin,s.8..1 Rich’son, 20.1 
J. Irwin, 3b.1 Jobnaton,c.f£.0 
Mack, c 2 Smith, s, 8...0 
Carney, 1b..0 Benvett, c...0 
Haddock, p..0 Clarkson,p..0 


Total... ...8 10 27 
RUNS SCORED EACH INNING, 


Washington 0 3 8 
Boston...... ‘aces jonas (8) O02 O00" 2; 2, =. 8 

Earned runs—Washington, 3; Boston, 2. Two- 
base hits—A. Irwin, 8. Three-base hit—Richara- 
son. Stolen bases—Haddock and Richardson. 
Double play—J. Irwin, Wise, and Carney. First 
base on balls—Off Haddock, 65: off Clarkson, 0. 
Struck out—By Haddock, 5; by Clarkson, 2. Passed 
balis—Bennett, 1; Mack, 1. Umpire—Mr. Powers. 
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CLEVELAND, 2; CHICAGO, 1. 

CHICAGO, Aug. 3.—Beatin and Tener di- 
vided honors in to-day’s game, but in the 
sixth Cleveland bunched their hits, and, with a 
wild throw to first by Farrell, defeated Chicago 
in last game of the series. The spectators were 
treated to a pretty exhibition of ball playing 
throughout, it being any one’s game until the 
last man was outin the ninth. McKean’s play 
at sbort was very brilliant, and probably never 
equalled on the Chicago grounds. Score: 

CHICAGO. R.1B,PO. A. K.|CLURVELAND. R. 
Ryan, o. f...0 1 0 Stricker. 2b.0 
V.Halt’n, 1f.0 
Duffy, r. f...0 
Anson, 1b...0 
Pfeffer, 2b...0 
Farrel}, ©...1 
Burns, 3b...0 
Tener, p 
Bastian, 8. 8.0 


" 
° 
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|Tebeat, 3b..1 
1| Faatz, 1b....0 
0) Radford, r. f.0 
0 |Sutcliffe, c...0 
2) Beatin, p....0 
il 
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Total..... 1 Total,......2 
RUNS SCORED EACH INNING. 
Chicago. .......- cuaule vines 10000 
Cleveland. 
Stolen bases—Tebeau, Radford, (2.) First base 
on balls—Off Tener, 2; off Beatin, 1. Struck out— 
By Tener, 2. Umpire—Mr. Curry. 


BROOKLYN, 13; Sf. LOUIS, 6. 

Brooklyn easily won the game from St. Louis 
yesterday. Inthe opening inning the Browns 
were left hopelessly in the rear, and they never 
overtook their opponents. Terry pitched a 
good game, while Ramsey, whois now a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis team, was hit hard and 
often by the Brooklynites. Little Pinkney led 
in the batting with three singles and a double. 


Rain left the ground in a frightful condition, 
but, in spite of that fact, both clubs played brili- 
iant ball at times. 

Before the game the Brooklyns were pre- 
sented with a pretty set of silk foul flags. Ac- 
companying the gift was this card: ‘To Mr. 
Charles H. Byrne and members of the Brooklyn 
Baseball Club, with compliments and best 
wishes of H. A. Ashwell, A. L. McGilvie, 
George H. Brown, H. 8. Brown, R. L. Norman, 
& D. Sharp, E. B. Lansing, D. Frankel, John 
Brice, J. Forbes Dill, Dr. H. C. McLean, John 
Byrne, ©. 8. Mead, F. A. Stratton, George F. 
Dobson, R. B. Eastman, Dr. E. F. Mordough, ©. 
R. Graves, N. T. Scranton, B. 8 Donohue, 
Joseph P. Abel.” The above was beautifully 
engrossed, having painted fac similes of the 
flags. Score: 


BROOKLYN. R. 1B, PO. A. EB. 
O’Brien, 1. f.1 
Collins, 2b..2 
Foutz, 1b....2 
Burns, r.f...2 
Pinkney, 3b.2 
Corkhill, c.f.i 
Terry, D..-..-1 
Smith, s. &..2 
Clark, c, 


Total.....18 15 2 


ST. LOUIS. R. 1B. P0.A. E. 
0| Latham, 3b..1 é 
0) M’Cart’y,r.f.0 
2)0’ Neill, 1. f..0 
Comisk’y,1b.2 
0} Robins’n, 20.0 
0} Duffee, oc, f..1 
Fuller, 8. 8...1 
Milligan, c..1 
Stirits, p....0 
Ramsey, p...0 
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--4 0011 7 O-13 
St. Louis............ s 1104120 i1—6 

Earned runs—Brooklyn, 7; St. Louis, 0. First 
base by errors—Brooklyn, 0; St. Louis, 1. Left on 
bases—Brookiyn, 6; St. Louis, 7. First base on 
palils—Brooklyn, 6; St. Louis, 5. Struck out— 
Brooklyn, 2; St. Louis, 5. Two-base hits—O’ Brien, 
Pinkney. Stolen bases—O’Brien, Collins, Foutz, 
Burns. (2,) Pinkuey, (2,) Terry, Smith, Clark. (2,) 
Latham, Comiskey, (2,) Robinson. Double play— 
Latbam, (unassisted.) Hit by pitcher—Corkhill. 
Passed balls—Milligan, 4. Umpires—Messrs, Fer- 
guson and Kerins. 


OTHER GAMES. 

_AT PHILADELPHIA. 
Athletic........+.-.-- 000 0 0-3 
Louisville..... Sbbane Sisters 0000000 0 0-0 

Base hits—Athletic, 7; Lonisviile 3. Errors— 
Athietic, 2; Louisville, 3. Pitchers—Woyhing and 
Hecker. Umpire—Mr. Goldsmith. 

AT BALTIMORE. 
Baltimore..........-..----4 000000 2 0—6 
Cincinnati ...... Chandy sa 0000020 0 0—2 


Base hits—Baltimore, 13; Cincinnati, 4. Errors— 
Baltimore, 6; Cincinvati,4. Pitchers—Kilroy and 
Viau. Umpire—Mr. Holland. 


AT COLUMBUS. 


Columbus..........------.1 0 O 2 
Kansas City..............8 0 1 0 


Base hita—Columbus. 10; Kan 





rors—Columbus, 1; Kansas City, 3. Pitchers— 
Baldwin and Swartzel. Umpire—Mr, Gaffney. 


AT LOWELL, 


eweeeeed O 00000 0 0-2 
1065610 0 0-8 


Battories—Homer and Cahill; German and Mar. 


t AT WORCESTER. 


Hartford.................0 0001901 3 1-6 
Worcester 0800100 0-5 


Batteries—Winkleman and Derey; Burkett and 
Wilson. 


New-Haven...... 
Lo 


AT AUBURN. 


MDT s scnvodecncesepucd 10642310 1-17 
Utica ....... 010001 0-38 


Batteries—McDermott and Roche; Founier and 
Green. Umpire—Mr. Taylor. 


AT FLUSHING, 


Flushing Athletic Club.0 0 3 0 
Englewood Field Club..2 0 0 0 


para SE 
SHORT STOPS. 


Below is the record of the League and Association 
clubs te Gate: 


Ciubs, Won. Lost.| Clubs. Won. Lost. 
0 27/St. Louis.........58 29 
- P 29) Brooklyn. 5 
Philadelphia ....43 36} Baltimore. 
Cleveland 44 37| Athietic.. 
42 40} Cincinnati 
Indianapolis ....33 49| Kansas City 
Pittsburg. .......32 49|Columbns........32 
Washington 4%] Louisville 19 
President Nimick of the Pittsburgs said the story 
that Minneapolis had been offered Pittsburg’s fran- 
chise was absurd and absolutely without the slight- 
est foundation. 
President Von Der Aheof the Browns has ap- 
pealed from the decision granted Harry Lyons. 
To-morrow atthe New Polo Grounds the Metro- 
politans will play the Cuban Giants. 
At West Farms this afternoon the Metropolitans 
will play the Cuban Giants, 
Brooklyn and St. Louis will meet at Ridgewood 
Park this afternoon. 
To-day, at the Long Island Ground, the Gorhams 
play the Moproes. 


The Washingtons are playing great ball now. 





RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 


CHAIRMAN WALKER’S DECISIONS. 

CHICAGO, Aug. 3.—Chairman Walker of the 
Inter-State Commerce Railway Association has 
issued decisions on several important questions 
submitted to him for arbitration by the Trans- 
Missouri Assvciation during its recent session 
in this city. The firstis in regard to rates.on 
range cattle from Fort Caspar and Rawlins, 
concerning which Mr. Walker says: : 

“It is probable that this sangeet ean be taken up 
during the Winter among all the iines interested, 
including the Northern Pacific, which is not a 
member of this association, and that a more satis- 
factory arrangement of rates can be made for next 
year’s traflic. Ab the present time it does not seem 
possible to make any other award than the author- 
ization of the rate from Rawlins, as proposed by the 
Union Pacific, at the same sum as the Fort Caspar 
rate. This award, however, is limited in effect to 
the present season.” 

The next decision is in regard to an applica- 
tion of certain lines to make reduced rates on 


lumber to be used in the construction of cribs 
for corn at stations on their respective roads, 
Mr. Walker decided, however, that a reduction 
not exceeding 50 per cent. may be made on 
lumber between points within any singie State 
where the lumber is to be used solely for the 
construction of cribs for corn, 

Concerning the proposition of the St. Joseph 
and Grand Island Road to apply a differential 
rate on wheat from points On its line to Duluth 
Chairman Walker, alter reciting in detail the 
situation, says: 


“Under the circumstances, at the present time it 
would hardly be fair to extend the operation of a 
tariff the validity or propriety of which is serivusly 
challenged, to another commodity, until this ques- 
tion can be properly settled. This appeal, there- 
fore, must be dismissed, but without prejudice to 
its renewal in case ths existing taritf on corn shall 
not be moditied within a reasonable time,’’ 

The question of grain rates from points in 
Kansas to St. Paul and Miuneapolis is disposed 
of as follows: 


“Tt appearing that at present no rates on grain 
from points in Kansas to St. Paul and Minneapolis 
are in existence other than the sum of the locals by 
the various lines, alter hearing other members of 
the Trans- Missouri Association, who make no ob- 
jection, a rate is authorized 249 cents higher than 
the rates in effect from the same points to Chicago. 
This award is maie on the application of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company trom the disagreement of 
the managers of the ‘lTrans-Missouri Association, 
the application being based on the existing ditferen- 
tials between Chicago aud 8t. Paul from Southwest 
Missouri River points.” 

Mr. Walker grants the application to allow 
free transportation within the State of Ne- 
braska for uniformed bands which may attend 
the State reunion of the Grand Army of the 
Republic in that State. 


TO SAVE THE SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA 8. C., Aug. 3.—A copy of the pro- 
posed agreement under which the South Caro- 
lina Railway is to be reorganized has been re- 
ceived here from New-York, and will be sub- 
mitted at once to its creditors. Briefly stated, 
it is as follows: A committee is ap- 
pointed consisting of F. Alcott, W. W. 
Phelps, <A. P. Graves, A. Dittennoffer, 
and H. 4H. ‘Talmadge, to represent all 
parties. All the old securities are to be de- 
posited with the Central Trust Company of 
New-York, each depositor to pay in cash to the 
Central Trust Company 10 percent. of the par 


value of ythe securities deposited by him. 
The floating debt is to be paid or pur- 
chased by the committee on the completion 
of reorganization. The first mortgage boud- 
holders are to receive 5 per Gent. bonds at par 
or cash, with accrued interest, as they may 
prefer. The second mortgage bondholders are 
to receive for their bonds at par new accumu- 
lative preferred stock bearing 5 per cent. divi- 
dends. 

The income bondholders and common stock- 
holders are to receive new common stock to the 
amount of 60 per cent. of their present hold- 
ings. In case of a failure to effect the reorgan- 
ization on this basis, the committee is author- 
ized to take steps to sel, the road under fore- 
closure of either the firsc or second mortgage. 
The total issue of the new preterred stock ts 
limited to $2,000,000 with power to the com- 
mittee to increase it to $2,500,000, and the 
holders are entitled to elect a majority of the 
Directors for five years after the reorganization. 
Most of the securities are held North, but there 
are a good many first morigage bonds helé in 
South Carolina. The trouble is in getting ail 
the Southern creditors to sign. 

NOTES OF VARIOUS INTERESTS. 

The Chicago and Alton Road, it is said, proposes 
to withdraw from all the Western Railway Asso- 
ciations of which it is a member just as soon as the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa £6 puts into elect its 
proposed tariff on live stock, making through 
tates that apvly to its own line exclusively 
from points beyond the Missouri River. This 
means that the Alton will not only’ sever 
its connection with the Western Freight 
ana the Western States Passenger Associations, 
but will also withdraw trom the Western Railway 
Weighing Association. President Strong of the 
Atchison is reported as having said yesterday that 
the proposed tariff would certainly be putinto ef- 
tect. 

Railroad earnings for the fourth week of July 
were reported yesterday by the St. Paul, $645,500, 
an increase of $51,767, over the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year; month of July, $1,977,000, an in- 
crease of $52,435 ;"loledo, Aun Arbor and North Mich- 
igan, $24,953, an increase of $7,242; month of July, 

576,938, an increase of $23,487; since Jan. 1, 
3521,199, an increase of $184,115; Mexico and Vera 
Cruz, $75,886, an increase ot $5,878; since Jan. 1, 
$2,467,247, an increase of $198,836; Wheeling ar: 
Lake Erie, $25,029, an increase of $1,758; month o 
July, $72,454, an increase of $8,505; Shenandeuu 
Valley, month of July, $85,000, an increase of 
$13,488. 

The railroad coal operators held a meeting at 
Pittsburg _ yesterday, to make a fermal protest 
against the rates charged them by the railroad com- 
panies in the shipment of their coal to the lakes in 
proportion to the rates charged the Hocking Valley 
Operators. ‘They claim that the present rates are a 
discrimination, and that if they are not changed 
they will not be able to longer compete with the 
Ohio operators. It is. said the matter will be 
breught to the attention of the Inter-State Board 
unless the railroad authorities see proper to remedy 
the evil. 

The gross earnings of the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
Railroad, as shown by the report filed with the 
Railroad Commissioners at Albany for the quarter 
ending June 30 were 469,910. bor the same quar 
ter in 1888 they were $489,576, The net earnings 
from operation were $464,792 for the quarter in 
1889, and $489,579 for 1888. The company has 
$292,676 cush on hand ani a total surplus of $467,- 
868, as against $303,115 in 15388. 

The report of earnings of the-New-York, Chicago 
ana St. Louis Railroad Company filed at Albany 
with the Board of Railroad Commissioners, shows 
a@ gross income from all sources for the quarter end- 
ing June 30, of $238,599, as compared with $261,- 
672 for the corresponding quarter of 1888. The 
net earnings from operation were $236,684, against 
$247,391 in 1888. A deficiency of $1,182 is shown. 
In 1588 there was a surplus of $204,297. 

In the Nelson Morris mandamus case against the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Com- 
pany, before Judge Wallace of Syracuse, N. Y., J. 
©. Clayton of New-York, counsel for Morris, yes- 
terday filed and argued a demurrer to the defend. 
ant’s answer, and made a motion for the grant of a 
peremptory writ. ‘Che court ordered briefs to be 
tiled on both sides by Aug. 12. 

The Louisville Bridge Company yesterday sued 
the Louisville, New-Albany and Chicago Railroad 
for $39,731 tolls alleged to be due. ‘This is a result 
of the railroad company’s changing from the Louis- 
Ville to the Kentucky and Indiana Bridge, 

EO 


DEATHS BY DROWNING. 
William Halsey of Southampton, L. I., was 
drowned in the ocean, a short distance off shore 
at that place, yesterday. While out rowing his 


boat was upset. He wasa good swimmer, but 
it is supposed he was seized with cramps. 

The body of the young man who was drowned 
Friday afternoon while bathing at South Beach, 
8. L., was yesterday morning identified at the 
Stapleton Morgue as that of Michael Burke of 
7 State-street, Brooklyn. Burke, who was a 
yxood swimmer, dived off a dock in shallow 
water and, striking the bottom, was stunned 
and drowned. 


AMATEURS ROW FOR PRIZES 


SOME GOOD RAVES ON STATEN 
ISLAND SOUND. 
THE KILL VON KULL ASSOCIATION’S 
TENTH ANNUAL REGATTA—PREPA- 
RATIONS AT PULLMAN. 


The Kill von Kull Assoctation’s tenth annual 
regatta, held yesterday afternvon off Elizabeth- 
port, was @ success, increased interest being 
taken in the event both by clubs comprising 
the association and by the public. In the asso- 
ciation are the New-Jersey Athletic Club of 
Bayonne, Staten Island Athletic Club, Bayonne 
Rowing and Athletic Association, Arthur Kill 
Rowing Association and Alcyone Boat Club, 
both of Elizabeth, John L. Ballantyne of the 
Arthur Kill Rowing Association is Presideat 
of the association, and C. Addison Swift of the 
Alcyone Boat Club Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Regatta Committee were H. E. Duncan, 
New-Jersey Athletic Club; James A, Hand, 
Arthur Kill Rowing Association, and C. Addi- 
son Swift, Aleyone Boat Club. Jobn H. Abeel, 
Jr., Nassau Boat Club, was referee and starter. 
The timekeepers were Charles T. Munn, New- 
Jersey Athletic Club; Walter A. Turnbull, Eliza- 
beth Athletic Club, and Arthur Duane, Nassau 
Boat Club. R. RK, Pierce, New-Jersey Atbletio 
Club, was judge at the finish. 

The course was one mile straightaway on 
Staten Island Sound, off Elizabethport. The 
Start was at an imaginary line from the coal 
docks at that place, thence on a slight curve to 


the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Bridge. Most 
of the time the wind was southwest and the tide 
ebb. Courses inshore were most advantageous, 
The water was comparatively smooih. Oniy a 
few obstacles were encountered by the oarsmen. 

Several of the organizations ran excursion 
boats well filled witn enthusiastic people. In 
addition there were numerous small cfratt. The 
weather proved fine, although rain threatened, 

It was 3:27 when the first race, for senior 
singles, Was started. A south wiud prevailed 
and the tide was slack, both conditions being 
unfavorable to the men, H. W. Janssen of the 
Staten Island Athletic Club and J. W. Shreve, 
Bayonne Rowing and Athietic Association, were 
the starters. Japssen soon gained a slight lead, 
kept it, and won by tive lengtids in 7:3744. 

The pair-oared shell race was won in 6:381, 
by the crew of the New-Jersey Athletic Club of 
Bayonne, consisting of Richard C. Annett, bow, 
and Charles W. ‘Trask, stroke. The Alcycne 
crew, James R. Breese, bow, and John E. Ball, 
stroke, finished a close second. The Staten 
Island Athletic Club crew was a poor third. 

The junior four-oared shell race was won in 
5:35 by the Bayonne Rowing and Athletic Asso- 
ciation’s crew, composed of Thomas F. Garrett, 
bow; E. A. Shumacher, No. 2; Charles C. Cook, 
No. 3; E. Scotield, Jr., stroke. The Alcyone 
crew, George Chumar, bow; Edward E. Can- 
mann, No. 2; C. W. Kinsman, No. 3; William 
Gartley, stroke, was second in 5:38, and the 
Arthur Kill crew was third. 

Starters in the junior singles were H. E. Dun- 
can, New-Jersey Athletic Club; J. R. Breese, 
Alcyones; James R. Cameron, Alcyones, and 8, 
M. White, Staten Island Athletic Club. From 
start to finish Cameron led, winning in 6:18. 
Breese pressed him hard, comingin second in 
6:20. Duncan finished third and White retired 
early from the contest. 

The Arthur Kill crew had a walk-over in the 
pair-oared gig race. Their crew was D. G. Bart- 
lett, bow; E. Bartlett, stroke; George A. Gibbs, 
coxswain. Crews from the Staten Island Ath- 
letic Club and the Bayonne Rowing and Athletic 
——e entered, but failed to start. Time— 
5:50. 

In the senior four-cared shell race there was 
another walk-over for the New-Jerséy Athletic 
Club’s crew, compesed of Richard C. Annett, 
vow; Charles W. Trask, No. 2; M. V. Stringiiam, 
No. 3; Edwards’ O. Schuyler, stroke. Time— 
5:341,, 

A fine exhibition of rowing was given by the 
Arthur Kill crew in the four-oared barge race. 
They won with ease in 5:52, leading the en- 
tire distance. A crew from the Staten Island 
Athletic Club were their only opponents. Early 
in the race the Arthur Kills crossed their bow 
and a foul was claimed but not allowed. The 
winning crew were D. G. Bartlett, bow; W. 
Walker, No, 2; J. G. Gleckler, No. 3; KE. Bartlett, 
stroke; George <A. Giodbs, coxswain. The 
Staten Island crew was composed of I. A. Mor- 
gan, bow; William Rowland, No. 2; J. 
Dougherty, No. 3; H. W. Janssen, stroke; H. 
Vau Vetchen, coxswain, $ 

The day’s programme ended at 7:15 with an 
eight-oared shell race between the Staten Isl- 
and Athletic Club—F. L. Rodewala, bow; R. 
Conyngham, No. 2; C. Whitehorn, No. 3; John 
Whitehorn, No. 4; C. H. Hart, No. 5; C. J. Kint- 
ner, No, 6; F. G. Janssen, No. 7; August Miller, 
stroke; E, W. Gould, Jr., coxswain, and the Al- 
cy one eight—James Cameron, bow; Jonn E. Ball, 
No. 2; William Gillies, No. 3; R. Bickel, No. 4; 
Jobn Hiney, No. 5; C. Kurtz, No. 6; a. B. 
Haughtwout, No. 7; H.D. Wilson, stroke; W. 8. 
Shreve, coxswain. The Alcyones had the Staten 
Island shore and led a little over half the 
course. Then the Staten Island Athletic Club 
crew overtook them. It was a neck-and-neck 
race until near the finish, when Staten Island 
forged ahead by a few feet and was considered 
a winner, but when near the line bad steering 
cost them a victory, the Alcyones Keeping their 
course and winning by a few feet in 5:11%. 
The Staten Islanders’ time was 5:13. 


THE NATIONAL REGATTA. 

CnhicaGo, Aug. 3.—By Tuesday morning the 
beautiful course on Lake Calumet at Pullman 
will be dotted with the craft of the amateurs 
who are to compete Thursday and Friday for 
championship honors and the handsome emblem 
of the National Association of Amateur Oars- 
men. All the fastest scullers in the country are 


to meet in the association’s races, and the lurger 
portion of these will also participate in the 
programme of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, Which will be rowed on Thursday and 
Saturday. The races, it is expected, will be the 
finest ever witnessed here. 

The National Association events are classified 


fours, both junior and seulor; six and eight 
oared shell and barge races. This year there 
will be no six-oared contest, however. All the 
other events have so muny entries that the 
Regatta Committee is at a loss how to dispose 
of the races without rowing them 1n heats. 

The present amateur champions are: Light- 
oars, Fairmount Rowing Association of Philadel- 
phia; four oars, Passaic Boat Club of Newark, N. 
J.; pair oars, Seawanhaka Boat Club of Brook- 
lyn; double sculls, Don Amateur Kowing Club of 
Toronto, Ontario; senior singles, C. G. Psotta 
of the Cornell Navy; junior singles, M. Shea of 
the Don Amateur Rowing Club of Toronto. 

TAPPAN ZEE REGATTA. 

Nyack, N. Y., Aug. 3.—The Tappan Zee has 
been covered with pretty craft to-day. They 
were the boats sailing the open regatta of the 
Tappan Zee Sailand Ice Yacht Club of Grand 
View. 

At 12:20 P. M. a long whistle from the jndges’ 
steamer and the raising of the blue peter on the 
flagstaff of club the dock was the preparatory sig- 
nal. Ten minutes later the lowering of the flag 
started allthe yachts but those of Class 9. Five 
minutes later Vlass 9 yachts started. The Nellie, 
Just Woke Up, La Mascotte, Whitecap, Wraith, 
Cora, Gauntlet, Mystery, and Midget were 
entered, but did not start. The May F. crossed 
first at 12:32:41. The others followed in quick 
succession. The race was an attractive one 
throughout. The winners were: Whileaway, at 
5:10:08, herelapsed time being 4:31:54; Madge, 
at 5:18:33, in the elapsed time of 4:45:34; 
May F., at 4:53:02, in 4:20:21, elapsed time; 
Pauline B., at 5:06:22, in 4:33:32, elapsed’ 
time, and Ermine, at 4:40:44, in 4:03:24, 
elapsed time. 

The prizes were 2 pair of marine glasses, ship 
clock, side and anchor lights, aneroid barome- 
ter, and two fine cabin lamps. The May F. won 
a fine gold stop-watch, in addition to her class 
prize, for being first boat over the course. 
Among the steam yachts which accompanied 
the racers from the stukeboat to the finish were 
the Marion, Wave, Princess, Cyrene, and Daisy. 
The Granda View Club served a fine collation in 
the clubhouse and entertained their guests cor- 
dialiy. Messrs. Thomas B. Williams, M. Good- 
erson, and George B. Meyer comprised the Re- 
gatta Committee. The race is considered the 
most successful ever held under the auspices of 
the club. 

Boats in classes EH, F, 2, 5, 6, 7, and 8 turned 
a stakeboat anchored off the clubhouse of the 
Sing Sing Yacht Club, passing it un the star- 
board band, thence to and around a stakeboat 
anchored off the Brewery Dock, Dobbs Ferry, 
passing it also on the starboard hand, and then 
acress the finish line at the Tappan Zee Club 
house. For Class 9 the course was around the 
Sing Sing mark and return, passing the stake- 
boat on the starboard hand. 


SEA FOX IS ALL RIGHT. 
NEW-BEDFORD, Mass., Aug. 3.—The schooner 
yacht Sea Fox, Commodore A. Cass Canfield of 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club owner, 
hauiea out here to-day, and if was found that 
she isnotso badly damaged by her pounding 


on the sand off Chatham as to prevent her 
going on the New-York Yacht Club cruise on 


MATTONTS 
GIESSHUBLER WATER. 


Dr. H. B. Millard of New-York, foreign corre- 
sponding member of the Society of Hydrology anda 
woll-known writer and authority on diseases of the 
kidneys, considers the Giesshubler Water 

“THE BEST TABLE WATER WE HAVE,” 

Prof. v. Liebig says: ; 

“*Mationi’s Giesshubler is notonly a mild, pure, 
aciduous spring, gently stimulating the nervous 
functions, and thus causing an increased action of 
the digestive organs, but also THE HEALTHI. 
EST, OST AGREEABLE, AND MOST RE- 
FRESHING OF BEVERAGES.” 

Price, $7 50 per case, (50 qaart bottles;) $10 50 
per case, pints, (100 bottles.) 

















> KISNER & MENDELSON COMPANY 
Sole Agenta, SDacclajeats New-Xork. ” 


into junior and senior singles, pairs, doubles, ° 
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CUTICU 


RA 


MEDICATED TOILET SOAP 





The Most Exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier of Modern Times 


| gone THE Sorrest, WHITEST HANDS, FREE FROM RepNEss, RoucH 
ness, Chaps, and Fissures, Shapeless Nails and Painful Finger Ends, 
clears the complexion of Pimples, Black- 
heads, and minor Skin Blemishes, lessens 
Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations, and 
prevents Irritation and Inflammation of 
the Skin and Scalp of Children and 


Infants. 


Absolutely pure, delicately 


: medicated, exquisitely perfumed, sur- 
prisingly effective, it is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 
unequalled for the Toilet, and unrivalled for the Nursery. Guaranteed of 
the highest purity by the Analytical Chemists of the State of Massachusetts. 
Sale greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps, both foreign 


and domestic. 


Sold throughout the civilized world. 


§@= Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 
300 diseases of the Skin, Scalp, and Blood, and 50 Remarkable Testimonials. 
Address Potter Drug and Chemical Corporation, Boston, U. S. A. 














Wednesday. The new sails for the schooner 
yacht Merlin arrived from New-York to-day, 
and she sailed for Naushon to get ready for the 
cruise. The yacht Wanda will sail for Newport 
to-morrow morning. 


NEW-HAVEN CLUB’S CRUISE. 
New-HAVEN, Conn., Aug. 3.—The New-Haven 
Yacht Club started to-day for its annual cruise. 
To-night the yachts will be at Stony Creek. 


where the usual opening hopis given. Monday 
they goto Black Rock, and thence westward. 
About twenty boats started on the cruise. 


HOW 





BURKE WAS CAPTURED. 


A WINNIPEG POLICEMAN H..D 
AND USED THEM. 


EARS 


WINNIPEG, Aug. 3.—When Burke reached 
Winnipeg he made his first public appearance, 
as faras is known, in the office of an employ- 
ment agent. Burke asked the agent what the 
cost of aticket to Liverpool would be. He de- 
sired particularly that his railway journey be 
over the Canadian Pacific Railway and the 


boat to be an Allan Liner sailing from Montreal. 
Burke foolishly stated that he wished to follow 
this route because he had gotinto trouble in 
the United States and had a delicacy in ventur- 
ing again on soil owned by Uncle Sam. 

While Burke was thus babbling to the ticket 
agent there was an interested though unob- 
served listener toitall. This wae Sergt. Hos- 
sack of the Canadian Pacific Ratlway police, 
‘who was quietly seated behind a glass parti- 
tion. Burke’s words set him on the qui vive, 
as that morning he had received from Chief Me- 
Rae the description of aforger wanted in the 
United States avd had been requested by the 
Chief to keep a lookout for him. 

This description Hossack found tallied toa 
certain extent with Burke’s appearance, and 
taken with his admissions certainly looked sus- 
picious. He therefore notified Chief McRae of 
the circumstances. and a watch was set for the 
suspect. The result was the arrest of Burke, 
but it was then found that his appearance did 
not tally exactly with the description of the 
forger. It was certain, however, that the man 
was wanted for something, and his description 
in detail was wired to Chief Hubbard of Chi- 
cago, with the query: “Do you want this man 
for anything?” 

Back came the answer: “Hold him; he is in 
all probability Martin Burke, wanted for com- 
plicity in the Cronin murder.” 

The result is known. Burke’s identification, 
trial, and extradition followed, and to-morrow 
he will be en route for Chicago in charge of a 
strong guard of police, with Chief Hubbard in 
command. Jim Maddern had nothing to do with 
the capture. 

The necessary warrant arrived to-day from 
Ottawa, and Burke was turned over to the Chi- 
cago officers this afternoon. The party will 
leave for Chicago on the 2:45 P. M. train to- 
morrow. 


THE DERVISH 





ARMY ROUTED. 


UarRO, Aug. 3.—Gen. Grenfell engaged the 
dervishes near Toski to-day and completely 
routed them. Wad-el-Jumi, the dervish leader, 
was killed. The dervish loss was 1,500 killed 
and a great many wounded. ‘the Egyptian 
loss was slight. Besides Wad-el-Jumi the slain 
on the dervish side include twelve Emirs and 
nearly all the fighting men. Fifty standards 
were captured by the Egyptians. 

Gen. Grenfell marched out of Toski at 5 
o’ciock this morning with a strong reconnoitring 
force of cavalry and camelry, and advanced 
close to the dervish camp. Making a feint of 
reireating, he drew the whole of Wad-el- 
Jumi’s force to a point within tour 
miles of Toski. Here the Egyptian in- 
fantry were held in readiness for an 
attack, and a general action was at once begun. 
The dervishes made a gallant defense, but were 
driven from hill to hill. The Egyptian cavalry 
made a succession of effective charges, in which 
Wad-el-Jumi and the Emirs were killed. After 
seven hours of bard fighting the dervishes were 
completely routed. Gunboats are following 
the scattered remnants of the dervish force 
along the river. 

The dervishes fought desperately, throwing 
themselves upon the advancing columns re- 
peatedly and refusing quarter. The crisis of the 
battle was reached when the dervishes attempt- 
ed to turn the extreme right of the Egyptians. 
The steadiness of the troops was admirable. 
The cavalry here swept through the lines of the 
enemy, breaking them up. No prisoners are 
yet reported to have been taken. The cavalry 
pursued the retreating rebels for miles. Gen. 
Grenfell ordered the gunboats to pick up fugi- 
tives and wounded. 





OIL STILLED THE WATERS. 

The bark Edward L. Mayberry of Portland, 
which arrived yesterday, ninety days out from 
Pisagua, with a cargo of nitrate of soda, hada 
very rough voyage. For eighteen days in June 
continued easterly gales were met with. The 
barometer stood very high during two of the 
gales. The sea was unusually rough, and, to 
relieve the ship from the danger of the combing 
Waves, waste oil Was poured over the quarter 
with very good effect. In the midst of this bad 
weather James Shean, thirty-eight years old 
anda native of New-Orleans, who was aloft 
furling the fore upper topsail, was dashed from 
the yard and instantly killed. 





OUTGOING STEAMSHIPS. 


TO-DAY, (SUNDAY,) AUG. 4. 
Mails Close 
Ciudad Condal, Havana. 8:00 A. M, 
MONDAY, AUG. 5. 
City of Savannah, Savan- 
, eee eeececceccsescce 
TUESDAY, AUG. 6. 
Arizona, Liverpool 
Yemassee, Charleston... 


Vessels Sati, 
10;00 A, M. 


12:30 P. 
3:00 P. 


Aller, Bremen 
Britannic, Liverpool..... 
City of Paris, Liverpool.10:30 A. M. 
Colorado, Galveston 
El Dorado, New-Orleans. 
England, Liverpool 
Nacoochee, Savannah,... 
Noordland, Antwerp.....10:30 A. M. 
Saratoga, Havana 1:00 P. M. 
THURSDAY, AUG, 8. 
Belair, Trinidad 
Edam, Amsterdam 
Neptuno, Trinidad 
Rugia, Hamburg 
State of Nevada, Glasgow 
Valencia, La Guayra....11:00 A. M. 
FRIDAY, AUG. 9. 
Camerata, Porto Rico.... 
Cherokee, Charleston... 
State of Texas, Fernan- 
QB Rive cisdecnecs Pe 


PALI "ees 
INCOMING STEAMSHAHIPS. 
sa 
DUE TO-DAY, (SUNDAY,) AUG, 4. 
Barracouta, St. Croix, July 26. 
Delhi, Gibraltar, July 16. 
La Bretagne, Havre, July 27. 
Pontiac, Gibraltar, July 18. 
Rugia, Havre, July 23. 
Servia, Queenstown, July 28. 
State of Alabama, Hamburg, July 19. 
MONDAY, AUG. 5. 
Athos, Port Limon, July 27. 
Edam, Amsterdaw, July 20. 
Ptolemy, Kio Janeiro, July 14. 
Viola, Hamburg, July 22. 
TUESPAY, AUG. 6. 
Crystal, Dundee, July 20. 
Elbe, Southampton, Jaly 28. 
Furnessia, Glasgow, Juiy 25. 
Helvetia, Loudon, July 19, 
Italia, Hamburg, July 23, 
Letimbro, Gibraltar, July 22, 
WEDNESDAY, AUG, 7. 
Alvo, Port Antonio, Jaly 1, 
Critic, Leith, July 23. 
Cufic, Liverpool, July 26. 
Hammonia, Southampton, July 30. 
Wisconsin, Queenstown, July 28. 
THURSDAY, AUG. 8. 
Chateau Lafite, Boréeaux, July 27. 
State of Georgia, Larne, July 27. 
The Queen, Liverpool, July 25. 
FRIDAY, AUG. 9. 
Critic, Leith, Jaly 23. 
Eider, Southampton, Aug. 1, 
Monarch, Gibraltar. July 24. 


2:00 P. J 
2:00 P. 

2:00 P. } 
3:00 P. } 


3:00 P. 
2:00 P. M. 


3:00 P. M. 





SATURDAY, AUG, 10. 
Celtic, Queenstown, Aug. 1. 
City of Chicago, Queenstown, Aug. 1 
Glenshiel, Gibraltar, July 25. 
Liandaff Citv, Swansea, July 26, 
Obiam, Rotterdam, July 27. 
Rock Light, London, July 26. 
Taormina, Hamburg, July 24, 





MINIATURE ALMANAO—HIS DAY. 
Sun rises...4:59! Sun sets.7:12 | Moon sets..11:34 
HIGH WATER—TuIS DAY. : 
A. M. A. M. 2 
Sandy H’k.12:33 { Gov. fs]..12:48! Hell Gate 2 Mt 
ye F | P.M 
Sandy H’k...1:15 | Gov. Isl...1:33| Hell Gate..3:22 





MARINE INTELLIGENOE. 


NEW-YORE SATURDAY, AUG, 3 


initio 
ARRIVED. 


Steamship Aller, (Ger.,) Christoffers, Bremen 16 
ds., via Southampton, withmdse. and passengers to 
Oelrichs & Co. Arrived at the Bar at 3 A. M. 

Steamship Galileo, (Br.,) Magee, Hull 14ds., with 
mdse. and passengers to Sandersond& Son. Arrived 
at the Bar at 7 A. M. 

Steamship Minister Maybach, (Ger.,) Benger, 
Bremen 17 ds., in ballast to Goepel & Trube, Ar- 
rived at the Barat 8 A, M. 

Steamship Cleopatra, Dole, West Point, with mdse. 
and passengers to Old Dominion Steamship Com- 
pany. 

Steamship Charles F. Mayer, Hand, Baltimore, 
with coal to Consolidated Coal Co. 

Steamship Ascania, (Ger.,) Froehlich, St. Thomas 
5 ds., in ballast to K. J. Cortis. 

Steamship Thingvalla, (Dan.,) Laub. Copenha- 
gen, Christiania, and Christiansand 17 ds., with 
mdse. and passengers to Funch, Kdye & Co. Ar- 
rived at the Bar at 11:30 A. M. 

Steamship State of Nevada, (Br.,) Stewart, Glas- 
gow 11ds., via Larne, with mdse. and passengers 
to Austin Baldwin & Co. Arrived at the Bar at 
3:30 P. M. 

Steamship Wilkesbarre, Cates, 
Johnson. 

Steamship Lydian Monarch, (Br.,) Huggett, Lon- 
don 13 ds., with mdse. and passengers to Sanderson 
Arrived at at the Bar 3:30 P. M. 

Ship Norna, (Br.,) Goodwin, RioJaneiro 37 ds., 
in ballast to J. Bruce Ismay. 

Ship Palgrave, (of Port Glasgow,) Pitts, Calcutta 
150 ds., with mdse. to Kalli Bros. 

Ship Buckingham, (of Liverpool,) Lyall, Caleutta 
April 4, with mdse. to order—vessel to J. Bruce 
Ismay. 

Bark Hilma, (Swed.,) Faisell, Ceara 27 ds., in bal- 
last to Funch, Edye & Co. 

Bark Livingstone, (Norw.,) Bonita, 
22 ds., in ballast to Carsten Boe, 

Bark Albert Schultz, Fries, Barbadoes 11 da, 
with sugar to Brown Bros. & Co.—vessel to L. W. & 
P. Armstrong. 

Bark Venere, (Ital.,) Vianello, Smyrna 90 ds., 
with licorice root to order—vessel to master. 

Kark Mary 8S. Ames, (of New-Bedford,) Croker, 
Turk’s Island 8 ds., withsalt to F. Woodruff & Co. 

Bark Edward L. Mayberry, (of Portiand,) Knight, 
Pisagua 90 ds., with nitrate of soda to Baring 

3ros.—vessel to James E. Brett & Co. 

Bark Draguette, (Ital.,) Schiatlino, Lisbon 45 ds., 
with mdse. to order—vessel to Fuunch, Edye & Co. 

Bark Exile, (of St. John, N. B.,) Pearce, Buenos 
Ayres 41 ds., in ballast to Scammell Bros, 

WIND,—Sunset, at Sandy Hook, moderate, S., 


cloudy and hazy; at City island, light, Ss. S. W 
cloudy. 


Boston, for Port 


Pernambuco 


tes 
SAILED. 

Steamships Gellert and Amalfi, for Hamburg, 
Fulda, for Bremen; Slavonia, for Stettin; Victoria, 
for Koenigsburg; La Bourgogne. for Havre; Um- 
bria and Biela, for Liverpool; Wakefield, for Lon- 
don; Anchoria, for Glasgow; Stamford, for Dublin; 
Alvena, for Kingston, Jam.; Atalanta, for Montego 
Bay; City of Columbia, for Havana; Nueces, for 
Galvestou; Excelsior, for New-Orleans; Benefactor, 
for Wilmington, N. C.; City of Augusta, for Savan- 
nah; Old Dominion, for Nortolk; Guyandotte, for 
Newport News. 

United States steamship Atlanta, for —. 

Shiv Austria, for London. 

Barks Cheshire, for Chittagong; 
Barbadoes. 

Brig Acacia, for Port au Prince, 

Also, via Long [sland Sound: 

Steamships Eleanora, for Portland; Lucy P. Mil 
ler, for Bango1t; Herman Winter, for Boston. 


America, fot 


sn A 
NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


Connecticut—Change in Position of Cornfiela Point 
Light Vessel. 

Notice is hereby given that on or about Aug. 10, 
1889, the position of Cornfield Point Light vessel, 
Long Island Sound, Connecticut, will be changed to 
a position one-quarter of a nautical mile south 
(magnetic) of the one now occupied. 

By order of the Lighthouse Board, 

DAVID B. HARMONY, 
Rear Admiral United States Navy, Chairman. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1889. 

New-Jersey— Lights on the Raritan River. 

Notice is hereby given that on or abont Ang. 10, 
1889, lens lantern lights will be established on the 
Raritan River, New-Jersey. as follows: A fixed 
red light suspended about 16 feet above low-water 
from a browniron crane bolted to a white pile 
in the dike onthe north side of the river, about 
800 yards south of Crow’s Wharf. A fixed red light 
suspended, about 14 feet above low water, from a~* 
white stake bolted to a white pile in the dike, about 
400 feet from its southerly end, on the north side of 
the river. A fixed white light suspended, about 16 
teet above low water, from a white stake bolted to 
a white pile in the easterly end of the dike, above 
the second opening, vn the south side of the river. 

By order of the Lighthouse Board. 

DAVID B. HARMONY, 
Rear Admiral United States Navy, Chairman. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 27, 1889. 
per ee 
BY OABLE. 

LONDON, Aug. 3.—The National Line steamship 
Spain, Capt. Griffiths, 6ld. from Liverpeol tor New- 
York at 2 P. M. Aug. 1 

The Hamburg-American Line steamship Augusta 
Victoria, Capt. Albers, from New-York July 25, 
arr. at Hamburg to-day. 

The Inman Line steamship City of Chester, Capt. 
Barf’, from New-York July 24 for Liverpool, arr. at 
Queenstown at 7:45 A. M. to-day. 

The National Line steamship Holland, Capt. 
Foot, from London, sid. from Dover for New-York 
at 12 midnight yesterday. 

The Hamburg-American Line steamship Wieland, 
Capt. Barend, from New-York July 23, arr. at 
Hamburg to-day. 

The Cunard Line steamship Aurania, Capt. Me- 
Kay, from New-York July 27 for Liverpool, was 
signaled off Brow Head at 9 o’cock to-night, 

The steamship Kombay, (Br.,) from [Iloilo June 29 
for New-York, passed Aden yesterday. 

The steamship St. Dunstan, (Br.,) Capt. Ogilvie, 
from New-York July 19 for Kurrachee, passed Gi- 
braltar yesterday. 

The steamship Peconic, (Br.,) Capt. 
from Palermo for New-York July 28. 

HAVRE, Aug. 3.—The General Transatlantic Line 
ateamship La Champagne, Capt. Boyer, slid. hence 
for New-York atl P. M. to-day. 

The steamship Hekla, (Dan.,) Capt. Thomsen, sld. 
from Copenhagen for New-York Jaly 31. 

The steamship Plessey, (Br.,) Capt. Scott, from 
New-York June 27, arr. at Rio Janeiro yesterday. 


Cal Hh Schultzs 
Sellers Vichy Carbonic. 


LITHIA and VICHY, with LITHIA, CARLSBAD, 
MARIENBAD, KISSINGEN, EMS, SCHWAL 
BACH, PYRMONT, &c. 

_ Analyzed by the principal professors of chemistry 
in 1862, and indorsed as absolutely pure and of 
correct composition; prescribed by the merical 
profession; used by over 300 physicians and their 
tamilies; by hospitals, clubs, hotels, first-class pub 

lic places, and thousands of private familtes. 


THE ONLY PURE AND CORRECT MINERAL 
WATERS SOLD IN THIS CITY TO-DAY, 
Address Orders, 430 to 440 Ist-av. 


J. CURLEY, 


STATE-ST., CORNER BOERUM-PLACE, 
BROOKLYN, 
MANUFACTURER OF FINE CARRIAGES OP 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

NOW OPEN FOR INSPECTION, A LARGER 
STOCK OF ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 
PLEASURE VEHICLES 
FOR CITY AND COUNTRY USE. 
NOVELTIES IN FANCY ROAD TRAPS, 
BUCKBOARDS, RUNABOUTS, AND CARTS I¥ 
OAK AND OTHER NATURAL WOODS, 
LOWEST PRICES FOR BEST WORK. 
FANCY SUMMERKCARRIAGES AT BARGAINS, 


TO STOUT PEOPLE! 


Advice free how to reduce weight without starva- 
tion diet. Luformation gent sealed on receipt of four 
Stamps. E, LYNTON, 19 Park-place, New-Xork, 


Evans, sld. 
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IN A NEIGHBORLY COMBINE 


SHERIFF FLACK AND HIS 
HELPING FRIENDS. 
ALL WERE TAMMANY POLITICIANS WHO 
HELPED HIM SECURE HIS DOMESTIC 
LIBERTY. 


The interesting proceedings which led to a 
decree of divorce being granted to Mrs. Mary E, 
Flack from Sheriff James A. Flack show how 
closely politics may be allied to the quieting of 
domestic infelicities by means of process of 
law. It seems thatall the persons concerned 
in the suit are neighbors and Tammany men; 
all are exceedingly well acquainted with each 
other and have given mutual aid in tangled 
political matters, and that, while Mrs. Flack 
was quietly contemptiating a mere separation 
from the Sheriff, these politicians formed a 
“combine” to set their leader and friend at 
liberty even though, he were restricted from 
marrying in this State. Of course the Sherifi’s 
triends avoid even hinting at a conspiracy of 
which Mrs. Flack was to be a victim. Persons 
knew that the Sheriff was not happy in his do- 
mestic relations, ana his friends, when his wife 
desired a separation, simply rallied to his sup- 
port and gave him all the help they could. It 
was simply a coincidence that all concerned 
lived within a quarter of a mile of each other, 
that all were Tammany men, and with one ex- 
ception politicians for revenue principally, and 
that they were all under considerable obliga- 
tions to either the Sneriff or to his alter ego, 
Civil Justice Monell, Mr. Flack’s chief adviser 
and right-hand political he nchman—so devoted, 
ip fact, that he is known as the “brains of the 
Tammany Hali men of the Twentieth District,’ 
while Mr. Flack is recognized as the leader. 

Itis interesting in consequence to record a 
little, therefore, concerning the political records 
of all the persons connected with the suit and 
compare their relationships. 

Mr. Flack is a Grand Sachem of the Tam- 


Many Society and has been a member of 


the wigwam for nearly forty years, He 
represents the Twentieth Assembly District 
in the organization, which is a very strong 
Democratic district, the Alderman and As- 
semblyman usually being divided between 
Tammany and the County Democracy. He was 
elected County Clerk in the Fall of 1885, taking 
office in 1886 and continuing until Jan. 1, 1889, 
when, baving been elected Sheriff, he assumed 
that oifice. 

With him onthe Democratic ticket of 1885 
was the name of Judge Bookstaver, who signed 
the decree divorcing Mrs. Flack from the Sheriff 
without her knowledge. ‘ihe two men are ex- 
cellent friends and live in adjoining districts, 
Judge Bookstaver being in the Twenty-first 
Assembly District. The Judge is also a de- 
voted Tammany man and has been connected 
with the organization for a number of years. 
He was electea to the bench of the Court of 
Common Pleas in the Autumn of 1885 for a 
term of fourieen years and has served two 
years and six months. His support in his elec- 
tion was a combination otf Tammavy and Irving 
Halls. Heis an intimate friend of W. Bourke 
Cockran and was formerly in the law firm of 
Vanuerpoel, Green & Cuming. 

By a somewhat interesting coincidence, Na- 
thaniel Jarvis, the Clerk of the Cvurt of Com- 
wun Pivas, to Whom Judge Bookstaver turned 
over the divorce papers with instructions to 
keep them from publicity, is also a Tammany 
politician, having held his office for more than 
twenty years, succeeding his uncle in the same 
oftice. Mr. Jarvis, who is a& brother-in-law of 
Judge Brady of the Supreme Court and ex- 
Judge Charles P. Daly of the Court of Common 
Pleas, having also served as Clerk when Judge 
Braay was on the bench of the Court of Common 
Pleas, was a Sachem in Tammany Hall, but be- 
cause Of some actions which did not strictly 
agree wilir the requirements of the Tammany 
Society he ceased to be a Sachem. A very 
good triend of his and Sheriff Fiack, however, 
is Joseph Meeks, who was appointed referee by 
Judge Bookstaver, though he was not an active 
lawyer, but was acting as searcher in the Coun- 
ty Clerk’s office, to which position he was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Flack when be was County 
Clerk. Mr. Meeks, too, is a member of Tam- 
many Hail, and is one of its General Committee. 
He lives in the Twentieth Assembly District, 
which, for ready reference, nay be known as 
the Flack district, and has been a member of the 
organization for many years, 

ltis a matter of some significance, too, that 
he was Clerk of the Superior Court when 
Claudius L. Monel), father of Mr. Flack’s coun- 
se], was Chief Justice of that tribunal, and it is 
anderstood that he was appointed to the posi- 
tion by that excellent man. Of course Justice 
Ambrose Monell is weli known. He is one of 
Mr. Fiack’s mostintimate friends, and was his 
counsel in the divorce suit, as he is Mr. Fiack’s 
counse! as Sheriff, and was when the latter was 
County Clerk. Mr. Monell, too, is a Tammany 
man, and isa resident of the Flack district. 
He is a member of the District Committee and 
of the Committee on Organization. He is 
serving his second term as Civil Justice, having 
been re-elected in the Autumn of 1887 to suc- 
ceed himself on Jan. 1,1888. Benjamin Wright, 
Mrs. Fiack’s alleged lawyer, who admits that 
he never saw bis client, is a friend of Justice 
Monel! and of the son of the Sheriff, who im- 
posed on his mother’s credulity and succeeded 
in inducing her to sign a complaint in a divorce 
suit, When she believed she was simply agreeing 
to a separation. Mr. Wright, too,“belongs to 
Tammany Hall, and is a resident of the Twenty- 
first District, immediately adjoining the Flack 
district on the west. 

Thus, however innocent the intentions of the 
persons concerned in the singular divorce case 
were, Mrs. Flack was bound to suffer in seme 
way, for she was not represented in the pro- 
ceedings, which were conducted by a Judge, 
referee, clerk, counsel, and defendant dependent 
upon each other in a political or social way or 
through relationship. The decree which finally 
divorced Mrs. Flack from the Sheriff showed a 
significant omission. It is customary in pro- 
ceedings of this character for the counsel of the 
successful litigant to draw up the decree for 
the magistrate to sign. As Mrs. Flack won her 
suit, Mr. Wright drew up the decree. Yet, 
though he was her counsel, and was expected 
as such to gnard her interests most carefully. 
there is inserted no clause which cails for ali- 
mony of any sort, leaving her absolutely at the 
merey of her husband without the intervention 
of the court, and, though this omission was 
apparent, the magistrate signed the decree as it 
stood. 

The parties in the suit were out of town yes- 
terday, as were the other dramatis person. 
Mr. Wright staid at his countrv house in Bay- 
port, L. 1, and instructed bis clerks to say that 
he had gone to Saratoga and would not be back 
until Wednesday. Justice Monell’s clerks de- 
clared that he had sought the quietof the plains 
of Hempstead, L. I., and would remain over 
Sunday. Young Flack is in the St. Lawrence 
region catching fish, and the Sheriff went a-fish- 
ing in a nearer locality. Mr. Meeks, Mr. Jarvis, 
and Judge Bookstaver wore expressions of 
pained surprise when the Flack divorce case 
was spoken of. 

NEWBURG, N. Y., Aug. 3.—The situation in the 
Flack divorce case remains unchanged, so far 
as matters at this end of the line are concerned. 
William L. Flack, the son, who induced his 


mother to sign some papers, arrived here last 
night. It is said there was a scene when he ar- 
rived at the hotel. To-day the order has gone 
forth that Mrs. Flack must be disturbed by no 
more newspaper men, and that order has been 
observed to the letter. Landlord Debbenham, 
whenever importuned to convey a card or a re- 
guest for an interview, would invariably re- 
spond that the lady was indisposed and in no 
condition to be annoyed. Nothing further has 
been beard of her plan to secure counsel and 
have the proceedings In the divorce case inves- 
tigated and there are those who say that noth- 
ing more wiil be heard of il; that the son will 
probably arrange the whole matter before he 
jeayes here on Monday. 
wi shasta inte cites 
SHOOTING AT CREEDMOOR, 

The sixth marksman’s badge and sharpshoot- 
ers’ matches were shot at Creedmoor yesterday. 
The weather was stormy throughout the day, 
with a wery unsteady wind, shifting from 6 
o’clock to 8 and then back to 9 o’clock. The at- 
tendance was good in the afternoon and some 
very good scores were made. Sergt. Frank 
Stuart of the Sixty-ninth Regiment took the 
gold marksman’s badge with the elegant score 
of 49 out of a possible 50. Following were the 
winners of the match: 

200 500 To- 
Name. Yards. Yards. tal. 
F. Stuart, Non-Commissigned Staff, 

69th Reg’t . . 24 
A. C. Saunders, Co, H, 23d Reg Re ey 
R. M. Kalloch, Co, H, 7th’ Reg’t....2: 
J. M. McConnell, Co. H, 9th Reg’t. -19 
EK. F. M. Wendelstadt, Co. C, ae 

Leg’ t 
A. G. Seranton, Co. F, 7th Reg’t...-19 
R. Byars, Co. G, 22d Reg’t 20 

Medal Winners. 
J. D. Foot, Co. F, 7th Reg’t.........-21 
C. A. Jones, Co. G, 7th Reg’t 22 
A. L. Ely, Co. G, 7th Reg’t 
R. M. Dunn, Co. G, 7th Reg’t..... , Lb 
Aé. McDougall, Co. C, 7th Reg’t 


49 
46 
45 
44 
43 
43 
43 





ST. MARY’S BOYS ALL WELL. 

A letter from Capt. Crowninshield, in com- 
mand of the New-York schoolship St. Mary’s, 
dated Funchal, Madeira, July 12, has been re- 
ceived in this city. Capt. Crowninshield says: 

“We arrived here from Cadiz, July 6, after a 

‘ant run of five ooze. July 4 was passed at sea. 
he day was celebrated by athletic sports, in which 
a@ large number of the boys took —* and which 
were enjoyed very much by us all. The boys have 
had an opportunity here to go on shore twice, 
same as at Cadiz. We shall sail from this place 
morrow for home, and nope to arrive at New- 
don in twenty-six days, or about Aug. 7. All 

da are in good health.” 


AMUSEMENTS. < 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


“ Bootles’s Baby,” the four-act comic play to 
be produced at the Madison-Square Theatre, 
was first acted at the Globe Theatre, London, 
May 9, 1888, and has not yet been done in this 
country. It deals with life in barracks, and the 
action involves a precocious child. The piece is 
a dramatization of a military story by the lady 
who writes under the name of John Strange 
Winter. Miss Kate Claxton owns the piece, and 
has secured Mr. Palmer’s theatre for three 
months, or until the stock company returns. 
The cast, which includes some actors brought 
from London, will be as follows: Captain 
Algernon Ferrers, (Buoties,) Charlies A. Steven- 
sen; Captain Lucy, Charles W. Garthnorne; Cap- 
tain Gavor Gilchrist, Wilton Lackaye; Lieuten- 
ant Gray, W. G. Reynier; Lieutenant Miles, 
Augustus Cook; Dr. Blantyre, W. H. Compton; 
Private Philip Saunders, Frederick Kerr; 
Mignon, (Bootles’s Baby.) @ertie Homan; Mrs. 
Smith, Blanche Weaver; Laura Norris, Nannette 
Comstock; Humpty Dumpty, Alice Leigh; 
Helen Grace, Kate Claxton. , 

Rehearsals are now going on of the new 
melodrama called ‘*The Great Metropolis,” by 
Messrs. G. H. Jessop and Ben Teal, to be pro- 
duced at Proctor’s Twenty-third-Street Theatre 
early in the Autumn. There is said to be new 
material in thisdrama. Elaborate scenic pict- 
ures will be provided by_ Richard Marston, 
Philip Goatcher, William Schaeffer, and other 
well-known artists. The actors will be O. W. 
Couldock, Harry Meredith, W. G. Beach, Earle 
Sterling, Newton Cnisnell, Harry Hawk, Daniel 
Leeson, Joseph J. Holland, Annie Mayer, Clara 
Lipman, Mrs, Owen Marlowe, and Mrs. W. G. 
Jones. 


Mr. Augustin Daly arrived in New-York last 
Friday. The Western tour of his company, 
which closed last night at the Baldwin Theatre, 
San Francisco, has been uniformly successful. 
In San Francisco their engagement was the 
most profitable ever yet Known at the Baldwin 
Theatre, and not even admission tickets could 
be secured after 7 o’clock in the evening. The 
comedians will arrive in New-York next Friday 
evening, and they will then have a vacation of 
six weeks, the longest they have had in ten 
years. The season at Daly’s Theatre will begin 
about Oct. 5 with a new play. 

Paul Mounet, brother of Mounet-Sully, and 
fora long time principal actor at the Odéon, 
has had his two débuts at the ThéAatre Frangais, 
acting Salluste in “Ruy Blas’? and the title réle 
in Vacquerie’s “Jean Beaudry.” This last- 
named part has hitherto been acted by the 
comedians, Regnier and Got. Another new- 
comer at the house of Molitre is Marthe 
Lynnes, also from the Odéon. She will take 
souvrette and ingénue roles. It is said that 
Mlle. Reichemberg is ambitious to change her 
line of parts somewhat, and will essay here- 
after some of the *‘ grandes coquettes.” 

One of the advertising circulars sent around 
by the agentof Charlies Arnold, an American 
actor who has been around the world and has 
now returned to this country, is asummary of 
a sermon alleged to have been preached by a 
Wesleyan minister in Wanganui, which com- 
prises a comparison of the story of Arnold’s 
play, “‘Hans, the Boatman,” with the story 
told in the New Testament of John, (‘‘ other- 
wise Johannes or Hans,’”’) the boatman of Gal- 
ilee. 

The grotesque farce, ‘‘My Aunt Bridget,” 
which has pleased the multitude for several 
years, will next season employ the services of 
George W. Monroe, John CO. Rice, Bernard 
Dyilyn, John J. Raffael, James Cavanagh, 
August Williams, Ruby Walsh, Victor Goode, 
Henry Tripp, the Westminster Madrigal Boys, 
Catherine Linyard, Carlotti and Lena BSaffi, 
Helen Zurich, Catherine Gerald, Hattie Case, 
and Lena Merville. 

“The Sheiks Arabian,” says J.a République 
Francaise of July 19, “Ben-el Hadji-ben-Kas- 
sein and Mohamwmed-ben-Moneskey, come to 
Paris to visit the Exposition. have given yester- 
day morning a breakfast to the colonel Cody 
and to his chiefs Indiens, Rockey Bear and Red 
Shirt. In spite of the necessity of recource to 
the interpreters, that repast has been exces- 
sively cordial.” 


The time of ‘‘Prince and Pauper,” the play 
founded on Mark Twain’s story, in which Elsie 
Leslie will act next Winter, is the reign of 
Henry VIII. Elsie will appear as Edward, 
Prince of Wales, afterward Edward Vi., and 
aiso a8 Tom Canty, a pauper lad, with whom 
Edward, in a boyish freak, exchanges garments. 

“The Lion and the Lamb,” a new comic play 
written by Messrs. W. R. Wilson and Julius A. 
Lewis, will be produced at the Bijou Theatre to- 
morrow night. The cast will include Misses Le- 
ouora Bradley, Effie Shannon, Annie Adams, 
ana Gabrielle du Sauld and Messrs. Charles 
Coote, R. F. Cotton, and Fritz Williams. 


The company engagea to singin ‘*Erminie”’ 
and “ Nadjy’—the Casino opersettas—‘'on the 
road” next season includes Helen Lamont, 
Emma Hanley, Genevieve Reynolds, Laura 
Millard, Mamie Cherbi, Robert £. Graham, 
Louis de Lange, Ross David, J. G. Wilson, and 
Alexander Clark. 


The seuson at the Bijou Theatre will be opened 
Aug. 19, as already announced, by ‘“Herr- 
mann’s Vaudevilles,”° who will remain there 
three weeks, 2nd will be followedin quick saue- 
cession by ‘*The Brass Monkey,” ‘‘A Midnight 
Bell,” and a Chicago farce called * The City 
Directory.” 

Paul Merritt and George Conauast’s melo- 
drama called ‘* Mankind,” with which the Four- 
teenth-Street Theatre will be reopened Aug. 19, 
1g not anew play. It will have a new scenic 
dress, however; include a marine view, witha 
sinking steamboat and a full-rigged fishing 
smack. 

A recent volume of hitherto uncollected writ- 
ings by Victor Hugo just published in Paris 
contains two pieces for the theatre, “Amy 
Robsart,” which was played at the Odéon in 
1828, but has never before been published, and 
‘Les Jumeaux,” a drama 1n verse. 

“The Leve Story,” a drama by Pierre Le- 
clercq, which Mrs. Langtry had in her posses- 
sion for some time but never produced, will be 
tried at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre by Adelaide 
Moore Aug. 19, assisted by Otis Skinner and 
Frazer Coulter. 

Mr. John T. Sullivan has been engaged by 
Migs Coghlan for the part of Sayiani in ‘ Joce- 
lyn,” and will assume the role for the tirst time 
to-morrow*night at the Baldwin Theatre, San 
Francisco, where Miss Coghlan begins her 
sear on’s work. 

There have been more than five hunfired ap- 
plications for places in the chorus of the Eng- 
lish Opera Company which Emma Juch is to 
head this Autuinn and Winter. The final trial 
of voices will take place to-morrow at Claren- 
don Hall. 

Not the least important feature of Richard 
Mansfield’s production of “ Richard IIL” is the 
Inusic, comprising a prelude, entr’actes, and 
music incidental to the action, composed by 
Edward German, a young English musician. 


One of the daring feats of the ensuing season 
will be Mr. Robert Mantell’s performance of 
Louis and Fabien dei Franchii in ‘“ ‘The Cor- 
sican Brothers.” The Fourteenth-Street Thea- 
tre will be the scene of this undertaking. — 


‘“‘ Le Belle Marie,” the new play which Miss 
Agnes Heradon will make known at the Wind- 
sor Theatre, Aug. 12, has scenes in a broker’s 
office in Wall-street, a house on Madison-avenue, 
and a den in Mulberry-street. 

M. de Bornier has read his new play, ‘ Ma- 
homet,” that has been talked about fora long 
time, to the artists of the Comédie Francaise. 


The two principal réles will be taken by Mounet- ' 


Sully and Mlie. Bartet. 

Mr. Edward H. Sothern’s engagement at the 
Lyceum Theatre will begin. Tuesday, Aug, 20. 
‘Lord Chumley” will be the play. Mr. Freh- 
man has accepted a new comedy for Mr. Soth- 
ern’s use. 

The one hundredth performance of “The 
Oolah’’ will be given atthe Broadway Theatre 
ou Monday evening, Aug. 19. Silver souvenirs 
will be given to the spectators. 

Signor Campanini will give a concert at the 
Hotel Kaaterskill next Saturday night, assisted 
by Miss Ida Klein, Miss Helen Dudley Camp- 
bell, and Signor del Puente. 

Miras Cayvan, Mr. Le Moyne, Mr. Keleey, and 
the other members of the excellent stock com- 
pany of the Lyceum Theatre will act in Denver 
ubis week. 

The new_burlesque, ‘ Banditti,” will.be pro- 
duced at Koster «& Bial’s to-morrow nigaot. 
** Monte Cristo, Jr.,’’ will aiso be in the bill. 

Mr. Tony Pastor announces that he has se- 
cured for his new company Miss Millie Hylton, 
a sister of Miss Lettie Lynde, the dancer. 

Mrs. Berian Gibhs will play the part of Helen 
Rutherford in ** The Wite,”’ with Mr. Frohman’s 
traveling company, again this season, 

Mr. H. C. Husted has been engeged by Mr. 
Frohman as business inanager for the tour of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett is said to be making a plan 
out of the late E. P. Roe’s romance, ** He Fell iy 
Love with His wife.” 

The first performance of ‘ Bric-d-Brac” will 
pe given at ‘ony Pastor's Theatre Saturday, 
Aug. 17. 

The Vandeville, in Paris, was reopened Aug, 1 
with ‘‘Les Surprises du Divorce,” with the origi- 
nal cast. 

The one hundredth performance of “The Brig- 
ands” will be given at the Casino Aug, 21. 

Mr. Frederick Warde will becin his ninth sea- 
son as a star at Bradford, Penn., Aug. 26. 

Mr. Frank Taft has been engaged as soio.or- 
ganist for the Worcester Music Festival. 

The famous tenor Gayarre was recently mar- 
ried to a Neapolitan lady. 

“Clover” is still prosperous at Palmer’s Thea- 
tre. 


WALEFR WOULD NOT ACOEPT, 

From the Battimore Sun. 

ROANOKE, Va, Aug. 2.—Your correspondent 
was informed by a gentleman to-day, who re- 
cently conversed with Gen. James A. Walker of 
Wytheville, that he says he would not accept 
the Republican nomination for Governor or 


Attorney General of Virginia, and would take 
the stump for Phil MeKinney if the Demo- 
cratic Convention made him the standard bearer 
of the party, and that if eitber Beirne or 
O’Ferral was nominated he would oppose his 
election. Gen. Walker disclaims being a Repubd- 
lican, calling himself a protectionist Democrat’ 





GEN. 





SAN. FRANCISCO EXCHANGE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 3.—Drafts—Sight, 12%. cents; 
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ELLIOTT STRIKES THE ERIE 


HE WILL HAVE AN “AD” OR 
KNOW THE REASON WHY. 

DESOLATION AND RUIN AWAITS THE 
ERIE UNLESS IT ADVERTISES IN 
THE COLONEL’S’ PAPER. 


That unique person, Eliott F. Shepard, 
Colonel, lucky son-in-law, text quoter, and 
other things, is againa bear. This time he 1s 
after the Erie Railroad. The Erie Railroad 1s 
still running its trains, but Elliott nurses the 
belief that he is making their road uw rocky one. 

The Colonel was a bear once before, when he 
conceived the colossal scheme of stopping the 
Fifth-avenue stages from running on Sundays, 
Bent on reformation, he printed a nice little 
item in his paper telling his confiding readers 
that large holders of the stock of the Fifth- 
Avenue Transportation Company were unload- 
ing. Down went the stock just as the Colonel 
had figured it, and he slipped in and gathered 
enough of it to give him control, and now the 
sanctity of Sunday on Fifth-avenue is not vio- 
lated. 

Some folks said very unpleasant things about 
the Colonel for this bit of stock jobbery, but 
no criticism ruffled him, and he went right 
along in his cheery way exulting that he was 
@ bear and longing for something further to 
pear. He finally singled out the Erie Railroad. 
In his text-topped editorial columns of late 
he bas been saying things about the Erie that 
are surprises even in the way of Mail and £a- 
press editorial paragraphs, These utterances 
have made their appearance frequently during 
the past few days, and people who closely 
watch newspaper columns have been curious 
to know just what the Colonel is driving at. 
Putting his productions together, some light Is 
obtained. 

The managers of the Erie are adverse to the 
wastefui use of money in the matter of advey- 
tising. They refuse to insert their time table 
in Elliott’s paper. This made Elliott feel ag- 
arieved. He could not appreciate such eccen- 
tricity. So he began to wield his dreadful pen. 
On the 16th inst. he thus addressed himself to 
the task of revenge. Here is the first shot: 


“One reason for the accidents on the Erie Rail- 
way is that, owing to its blind-bat policy of with- 
drawing the advertisement of its time tables, no- 
body knows where its trains are.” 

This was a nice little notice, and Elliott fig 
ured on its bringing the erring Erie into the 
fold with a rusb. Butthe Erie folks did not 
rush to the Mail and ‘xpress office to see about 
it. They didn’t pay any attention toit. This 
was exasperating; 60 on the 20th inst. he let 
off the following: 

“We condole with the benighted residents on the 
Erie Railway that their friends cannot find out how 
or when to visit them.” 

Still the Erie did not respond. The Colonel 
began to find that it was like punching holes in 
the air. He wae lashing himself into a fury, 
and yet the Erie did not bother about him. 
Even berating the peopie who live along the 
line did not budge them, and the Colonel braced 
himself for another effort. This time he would 
attack the property of the people along the 
route. He thought out this bit of brightness 
and printed 1t July 23: 

“The Erie Railway puts its back on public opin- 
ion, and hence no one cares to settle along its line.” 

This was conclusive. All the land along the 
Erie was to be depopulated—Eliiott had said it. 
It would be turned into a howling wilderness. 
But there is a dreadful suggestiveness about 
this paragraph. The memory of the Fifth- 
avenue stage transaction looms up and makes 
people suspicious. Possibly Elliott wanted to, 
buy some land along the line himself. Some- 
thing of the sort might have been running 
through his head when on the same day he 
printed this text at the top of his editorial 
columns: 

“ The ant provideth her meat in the Summer and 
gathereth her food in the harvest.” 

As a provider for Elliott the Colonel’s record 
will stand for itself. But still the Erie ran its 
trains a8 usual and the Colonel was still yearn- 
ing for the advertisement that never came, 
Yet he was of good heart, and on July 27 he put 
this text at the head of his columns: 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in 
Him, and He will bring it to pass.’”’ 

And underneath he wielded that Greadful pen 
again to this effect: 

“Mud and darkness are the concomitants of the 
Erie Kailroadas now -withdrawn from public in- 
formation.” 

Elliott was trying to bring it to pass witha 
vengeance. An unfeeling critic might say that 
the above paragraph basa good deal of mud 
and darkness in it, butit ig really a beautiful 
thing. Itis the prize puzzle paragraph of the 
year. The puzzle comésinin finding out how 
anything can be withdrawn from public in- 
tormation by failing to advertise it atso much 
@ line in the Colonel’s paper. 

Time and the Erie trains ran on. So did the 
Colonel’s mighty battle aguinst the Erie. The 
railroad people were evidently very thick- 
skinned. The Colonel’s flashes of wit did not 
seem to touch them. They certainly brought 
no shekels into the Colonel’s coffers, and so on 
July 27 Elliott, evidently ina pleading humor, 
printed this text: 

“Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou 
dwe}l in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

It read like an invitation to the Erie to sin no 
more, but the Colonel evidently lost his temper 
before he got through writing his other edito- 
rials, for he printed this one on the same page: 

“A railroad like the Erie, that will not advertise 
its trains, is not entitled to connect with the me- 
tropolis.”’ 

And yet the Erie would not advertise. For 
one day the wielder of the dreadful pen was 
silent on his bear movement. He broke out 
again on Friday as follows: 

“Tf other railroads were as foolish as the Erie in 
refusing to pay -for advertising their time tables, 
the number of accidents upon them would increase 
correspondingly.” 

A sympathbizing public will watch with in- 
terest for the outcome of this pious crusade for 
patronage. 





HEGEMAN WON TRE RAOF., 

A good-sized crowd went to Fort Hamilton 
yesterday to see a one-miloswim for the ama- 
teur Championship of Long Island and a dia- 
mond medal, offered by Landlord Johnson of 
the Grand View Hotol. The race was a dismal 
failure. Itwas nearly sundown when the seven 
contestants, John Mannion of Brooklyn, W. J. 
Costigan of New-York, Henry Wiese of Jersey 


City, Robert D. Hegeman of Fort Hamilton, 
_ Thomas Platt of Williamsburg, Frank W. Biank- 
ley of Fort Hamiiton, and Andrew Dalton of 
Brooklyn, entered the water. The course was 
from a boat anchored off the beach around 
Fort Lafayette and back to stake boat, the 
course to be gune over twice. 

A8 soon as thé 6wimmers struck deep water 
they could make but little headway against the 
tide, which was running very strong, and all 
but Hegeman and Blankley dropped out in the 
tirst quarter. These two did not succeed in 
rounding the fort on the first trial; but drifted 
tar off the course, On the second attempt Hege- 
man covered the regular course. As he was the 
only man left in the water, he aid not attempt to 
go over it again, and,this occasioned a squabble 
as to his right to the medal. : 

Judge H. E. Twyford and Landlord Johnson 
finally devided that, although none of the con- 
testants had fulfilled the conditions of the race, 
Hegeman had proved his superiority, and was 
éntitied to the trophy. He was in the water 
nearly ap hour and a haif. ; 


THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR LEATHER 
From the Shoe and Leather Reporter, 

Leather is a unique material. There is no 
substance in any way analogous to it. Flexi- 
bility and durability are opposite qualities that 
no other product possesses in suebh a marked 
degree. In the tanned skin the gelatin and 
tannin, the animal and the vegetable kingdom, 
are combined in an _ indissoluble union 
which will withstand the continuous 
frictional wear which shoes, harness, belt- 
ing, -&c., are subjected to better than 
anything else. It is the one commod- 
ity for which there is absolutely no aubstir 
tute. Cotton, wool, linen, and silk are to some 
extent interchangeable; wood, iron, and stone 
are frequently used in lieu of each other, but, 
notwithstanding the scientific research and dis- 
covery of the present age, nothing has been in- 
vented to supersede or obviate the necessity 
for jeather. With the single exception or bread- 
stuffaz, none of the great staples of commerce 
has such a numerous constituency. Every in- 
habitant of the country, witbout regard to age, 
sex, color, or condition in life, is to a greater ors 
less degree a consumer of it, 








OAMP MEETING IN ALLEN’S GROVE. 
Toms River, N. J., Aug. 3.—The fifth annual 
camp meeting of the Harmony and Cassville 
charge began to-day in Allen’s Grove, at 
Cassville, and will continue until Aug. 11. 
Services will be held every day at 10:30 
A. M. and 3 and 8 P. M., except on Satur- 
day and Monday. The opening sermon was 
preached this afternoon by the Rev. James 
Moore, Presiding Elder of the New-Brunswick 
district. The exercises on Tuesday will consist 
of temperance work, and the morning sermon 
will be preachea by the Rev. W. W. Moffett of 
Mount Holly. In the afternoon the services 
will be conducted by the Rev. Thomas Hanlon, 
President of the Pennington Seminary. Thurs- 
day is set apart as Sunday school day and the 
sermon will be preached by the Rev. George B. 


Wright. 
oe 
Mk. OLEVELAND’S FISHING TRIP. 
NEW-BEDFORD, Mass., Aug. 3.—The steam 
yacht Wanda arrived to-day from No Man’s 
Land, where ex-President Cleveland tried his 


luck fishing for bass. He fished in a catboat 
from 7:80 til! noon, caught nothing and got 
thoroughty wet, Messrs. Cleveland, Lamont, 
and James Woodward landed here in a drench- 





| ing rain and took the 3:80 train for Newport. 


J 


TWO DETHOTIVES IN LIMBO. 


CHARGED . BY VIOLATORS: OF THE EX~ 
CISE LAW WITH PERJURY. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., Aug. 3.—Two New-York 
detectives named Daniel W. Twombly and Er- 
nest R. Putnam have been lodged in the Dela- 
ware County Jail at Delhi under charges of 
perjury. These men were employed some 
weeks ago by the Prohibition and Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union organization of 
the county to visit Walton and Dethi, two no- 
license towns, and ferret out suspected viola- 
tions of the excise laws. The detectives, it is 
said, were supplied py the New-York City Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Crime at the instance 
of the Rev. Mr. Howie, editor of a prohibition 
paper published at Walton. 

The discoveries made by the detectives re 
sulted in the institution of numerous prosecu- 
tions against hotel and saloon keepers of the 
two towns for alleged unlawful sales of intoxi- 
cants. Three hotel keepers and a saloon 
keeper of Walton were put under arrest, and 
settled with the authorities by paying round 
sums in lieu of penalties. At Delni action _has 
been begun in the County Court against T. D. 
Kingston, proprietor of the principal hotel, for 
the recovery of penalties aggregating over 
$1,000. Karl Lebewohl, saloon keeper, was 
convicted by @ jury and sentenced to pay a fine 
of $50 or go to jail for fifty days. In the case 
of John Mullaly, another accused saloon keeper, 
the jury disagreed. 

These prosecutions excited a feeling of in- 
tense bitterness on the part of the transgressors 
and their friends against the prohibitionists 
and their instruments, the detectives. The 
latter are accused of having resorted to the 
most disreputable means for securing proofs of 
guilt and of having themselves led scandalously 
immoral lives during the time they were en- 
gaged in procuring testimony to convict others 
of petty breaches of the excise laws, They are 
further charged with having committea down- 
right erjury in their testimony given at the 
trial of Mullaly, and on this charge they were 
arrested and given a hearing before Justice D. 
W. Shaw, who committed them to jail at Delhi 
to await the action of the Grand Jury. 

The wholesale prosecutions ot hotel and 
saloon men and the arrests and counter-arrests 
of partisans bave worked both sides in the con- 
troversy up to a fever of excitement and exas- 
peration. 


YACHT RAOHS YESTERDAY. 


THE ELEPHANT WINS THE NEW-RO- 
CHELLE SPECIAL CONTEST. 

Four thirty-five-foot yachts belonging to the 

New-Rochelle Yacht Club sailed a race yester- 


day afternoon for a silver punch bowl, offered 
by Mr. A. Kohn, amember of the club. They 
were the Eurybia, Amazon, Phantom, and Ele- 
phant. 

The wind blew up brisk from thesouthward at 
the start and held true all the afternoon, al- 
though it became puffy during the last part of 
the race. The course was from the clubhouse 
around the buoy west of Execution Light, 
around Mattinicock Buoy, back across the start- 
ing line in the same direction as it was first 
crossed, then around the buoys east and west 
of Execution Light, and to the finish near the 
clubhouse. The distauce is seventeen miles. 

The most interesting contest was between the 
Eurybia and Eiephant, and had the former 
been properly handled she would have won, 
Commodore Pryor had an insufticient crew and 
his sails were set badly. At the start the 
Eurybia was to leeward of the Elephant, with 
the Phantom and Amazon following. The 
Eurybia eut out from under the Elephant’s lee 
nicely, and, assuming the lead, gained about 
two minutes on her in the windward work 
of the tirst leg. The Amazon left the 
Phantom, but in the reach to Mattinicock 
Buoy the Phantom by carrying better sails 
passed the Amazon and held third place to the 
tinish. The Eurybia continued to increase her 
lead over the Elephant until after the yachts 
left the clubhouse the second time, when by 
good judgment and excellent management the 
Eiephant was held to westward to stem the ebb 
tide, and took a leading pesition. She was the 
first yacht home, and the Eurybia was second. 

The time taken was as follows: 





Elapeéed 
Time. 
; i 8. 
28 3 58 
32 3 17 


Start. Finish, 

Yachts. i ma. & ys 
Elephant 2 03 ¢ ll 
Eurybia 13 
Phantom 33 04 é 04 
AlMAZOD...00.-2-- 2 36 28 3 58 


iT WAS A UNION PICNIC. 


ASSEMBLY NO. 49 HAVE A SUMMER FES- 
TIVAL—GOYV. HILL DENOUNCED. 


District Assembly No. 49 yesterday held its 
annual reunion and Summer-night’s festival at 
Sulzer’s Harlem River Park. Its members had 
sent an invitation to the Central Labor Union 
to participate in the festivities, but that organ- 
ization refused to go, alleging that the park was 
not aunionone,. Anaccusation was also made by 
the Socialists that the members of No. 49 would 
also drink ‘* scab” beer, smeke ‘‘ scab” eigars, 
and dance to music furnished by non-union 
musiciaus. However, No. 49 did nothing 
of the kind. It stipulated with the pro- 
prietor of the park that for the day the place 


sbould be practically a union one, that union 
waiters should be in attendance, and that union 
beer should be sold. The Balfe and the Carl 
Sabm Musical Clubs furnished the musicians, 
and only cigars that bore the Knight of Labor 
label were smoked. ‘Thus ali were happy. 

The journal and programme that No. 49 got up 
for the occasion was @ neat pamphlet, and con- 
tained some of the sentiments of the members 
of the organisation. They donot like Gov. Hiil, 
and aeny that he isa friend of the working- 
men. To prove their statements they point to 
several official acts of his, as, for instance, his 
veto of the Ballot Reform bill that was intended 
to give @ poor man a chance to run for oflice. 
They also pointto his veto of the High License 
bill, by which the large number of saloons would 
have been reduced, his veto of the bill caliing for 
$250,000 for additional schools, and his veto 
of the Educational bill for the protection of 
children who run around factories instead of 
attending school. His whole course, says the 
journal, has been antagonistic to everything of 
real value to the people. 





THE BOWMAN DIVOROE CASE. 

CHIcAGO, Aug. 3.—Judge Tuley to-day ren- 
dered a decision on the somewhat noted com- 
-mon-law marriage case of Bowman against 
Bowman. Frank Bowman is a well-known law- 
yer of St. Louis, and Ida M. BoWman sued him 
for a divorce, claiming a common-law mar- 
riage. The verdict was in her favor, at the end 
of a long and sensational trial. 

Lawyer Bowman moved for a new trial, and 
it was this motion on which decision was ren- 


dered to-day. After reviewing the case the 
court announced that hé would grant a new 
trial on condition that Bowman purge himeelf 
of the odium of his position, he being in con- 
tempt of court for not paying back alimony 
and solicitors’ fees. He must do this by Oct. 


new trial, enter a decree of divorce according 
to the verdict of the jury, and let the plaintiff 
take judgment for the amount due her. 

Mrs. Bowman’s lawyers believe that the back 
alimony will not be paid, and that their client 
will get her decree. 





THE ALASKA SEAL FISHERY. 
From the Fur Trade Review, 

The present Administration is credited with 
being profoundly in favor of the “ American 
idea”; that is, protection to American indus- 
tries, purely for the eake of protection, and not 
for revenue. The sincerity of this loudly-voiced 
profession should be tested by the members of 


the trade we represent in insisting that the new 
lease of the Alaska seal fishery shall provide 
that the sealskins sbali first be sold in mod- 
erate-sized lots in the United States to afford 
American merchants, dressers, and dyers an 
opportunity to purchase the skins in quantity 
and selection as desired. Alaska sealskins are 
American if anything, and as 75 percent. of 
the annual collection is required for consump- 
tion in this country our deulers should not be 
compelled, as at présent, to go abroad to pur- 
chase, dress, or dye them. 





BRAVERY IN THE ZOO. 
From the London Daily News. 

A lady sends us an account of an unrecorded 
act of heroism. She writes: ‘‘While the wolves 
at the Zoological Gardens were being ted on 
Saturday afternoon one of them leaped over 
the head of the keeper and escaped into the 
gardens. ‘There were several children near at 
hand, and but for the bravery of the keeper 
they could scarcely have escaped injury. This 
man instantly seized the animal, and aithough 
his hands were terribly bitten—one hand, in- 
deed, being pierced through with the wolf's 
fangs—he succeeded in mastering the beast and 
returning it to its cage.” 





SUIT AGAINST THE GRAND TRUNKE, 

CHICAGO, Aug. 3.—The first of a probable 
series of suits growing out of the shocking rail- 
road disaster at Hamilton, Canada, April 28, 
was begun to-day in ths Circuit Court. The 
plaintiffs are Angelie Ederer and William Zeuch, 
administrators of the estate of Rudolph J. Ede- 
rer, £ ceased. The defendant is the Grand 
Trun ailroad. 

Rudolph J. Ederer was a passenger on the 
Grand Trunk train that was burned at Hamil- 
ton, and was one of the few who were positively 

dentified. The damages are laid at $30,000. 





1, or the court would overrule the motion for a. 
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INDOOR GAMES IN DEMAND 


THE RAIN MAKES A DULL 
‘WEEK AT LONG BRANCH. 
VARIOUS OLD WAYS OF KILLING TIME 

AND SOME NEW ONES TRIED—BALL 


AT THE UNITED STATES HOTEL. 

Lone BRANCH, Aug. 3.—The weather this 
week has been so wretched that the ingenuity 
of those philanthropists who make it their busi- 
ness to settle the troublesome question of 
‘“‘What shall we do?’ has been greatly taxed. 
All of the indoor games were played. The older 
people joined the young ones in “blind man’s 
buff” and ‘clap in andclap out” until they 
were tired, and then they went -to the windows 
and reviled the elements. Yesterday was the 
first clear day of the week, but the roads were 
so bad that driving was almost impossible, and 
the strong southerly wind made the water so 
cold that bathing was uncomfortable. A few 
tried driving. They returned covered with 
mud. A few tried bathing. They came out 
with blue lips and chattering teeth. 

The monotony of indoor life was a good deal 
relieved at the Scarboro Hotel Wednesday 
evening by a mock trial. A platform was built 
in the office for a Judge’s bench Mr. L. H. G. 
Gallagher, one of the hotel clerks, was tried for 
breach of promise to marry Miss Susie Fielman, 
apretty young guest. Mr. A. H. Bejur, a Phil- 
adelphia lawyer, was the Judge. His robe was 
a lady’s waterproof cloak. Messrs. Jacques H. 
Herts and E. W. Bloomingdale, both New-York 
attorneys, were, respectively, counsel for plaint- 
iff and derendant. The jury was made upof 
D. 8. McElroy of Newark, J. B. Ward and W. B. 
Kern of Philadelphia, and the Misses Kern, 
O’Neill, and Prédmek. Immediately upon being 
sworn in the male portion of the jury began to 
play poker, and they played all through the 


trial, stopping occasionally to inquire what the 
case was about, 

“‘Oh, never mind,” said Judge Bejur. “ You're 
not supposed to know. That’s what you are 
there for.” 

Among the witnesses called were William R. 
Meares, the landlord; Mr. Hugh O’Neill, the 
Sixth-avenue dry goods merchant; Mr. Will- 
iam King, the head clerk, and Mrs. Bejur. The 
latter lady very vivaciously personated a pro- 
fessional witness with a strong French accent. 
After much argument and recrimination be- 
tween the lawyers and the Judge the jury re- 
turned a verdict or ‘*‘ Not guilty.”” Judge Bejur 
immediately reversed the verdict and sentenced 
Mr. Gallagher to either marry the girl or let her 
go. Then a collection, to which liberal sub- 
scriptions were made, was taken up for the 
cbildren’s fresh air fund. 

This fund will be increased to-night by a grand 
testimonial concert, under the auspices of Mrs. 
De Baruch and Mrs. Doré Lyon, at the West 
End Casin». The participants will all be am- 
ateurs of fashionable society. Among them 
will be Miss Irene Parker, whose violin playing 
at the Berkeley Lyceum last Spring was greatly 
praised; the Misses Fridlander and Hymans, 
elocutionists; Miss Fleischer, contralto, of 
Philadsiphia; Miss Irene Rotnschild, daughter 
of V. Henry Rothschild of New-York, soprano; 
the Misses Simon, Miss Bachrach, pianist, and 
Mr. Huriburt, tenor. Col. A. B. De Frece in- 
stituted the affair and is managingit. Many 
tickets have been taken by the Summer resi- 
dents of Long Branch, Norwood and Holly- 
wood Parks, and Elberon. 

By the benefit entertainments which have 
been given this season $6,000 has so far been 
raised toward the Monmouth Memorial Huspital 
building fund. The plans have already been 
made for a building, and as soon as $10,000 is 
raised a site will be selected. This amount will 
probably be reached before the season is over. 
The Monmouth Park Racing Association are 
considering a suggestion made by one of the 
ofticers to give to the fund the receipts of one 
day at the race track. Dr..8. H. Hunt of New- 
York, who 1s the President of the hospital, says 
that the building will be completed by next 
Summer, 

Runaways, attended by serious results, have 
been frequent this week. Tuesday afternoon 
a horse attached to the carriage of Mrs. Dr. 
Pancoast of Philadelphia took fright on Ocean- 
avenue. Miss Elia Pancoast, who was driving, 
guided the territied animal safely through a 
throng of vehicles and across the bridgé at 
Takanassee Lake. There the horse ran into the 
carriage of Mr. Ewen MeolIntyre of New-York. 
It contained four members of his family. The 
occupants of both carriages were thrown to the 
ground. Miss Pancoast was painfully bruised. 
She was carried unconscious to the Elberon 
Hotel. Mr. Mcintyre received a scalp wound. 
‘he remainder of his party escaped with a se- 
vere skaking up. 

Monday afternoon Mr. F. Woerz of tne firm of 
Beadleston & Woerz was driving with his wife. 
His horses, when near the Howland, ran away 
and Mr. and Mrs. Woerz were thrown from the 
—e She was run over and quite seriously 

urt. 

Mrs. Edward Townley was run away with on 
Broadway Thursday. The carriage ranintoa 
tree and Mra. Townley was thrown Violently to 
the ground. She was taken home suffering from 
severe contusions and bruises, 

Yesterday afternoon George Brown, Mr. John 
Hoey’s valet, wae exercising a young horsein 
the grounds around Mr. Hoey’s cottage. The 
horse bolted and Brown was thrown against a 
tree. His skull was fractured. He is not ex- 
pected to live. 

A german was danced in the pretty white and 
gold reception room of the new Norwood Park 
Casino Wednesday night. Mr. T. Haight led 
the dance with beautiful Miss Belle Harper. 
An interesting feature was a May pole figure. 
The favor tables were presided over by Mrs. 
Scott, Mrs. Norman L. Munro, Mrs. McMichael, 
and Mrs. Theodore. Haight. At midnight re- 
freshments were served On the spacious piazzas 
surrounding the Casino. Among those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Wells, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Albaugh, Misses May Hutchins, Belle Harper, 
Sadie Albaugh, and Edith Honduras, Charies 
Wells, E. Freshman, C. Freshman, E, Midien, 
William Ellis, M. Taylor, Harry Wells, Colgate 
Baker, and George 8kilman., 

The lady visitors at the Branch have this 
year, on anumber of occasions, reproved the 
stage drivers for harsh treatment of the poor 
brutes who drag the heavy vehicles along 
Ocean-avenue, and thereby has been engen- 
dered much discontent in the drivers’ souls. 
They say the horses take a Mean advantage of 
the ladies’ protection. 

“Now, just look at’em,” said an irate driver 
the other day. Two ladies werein the stage 
and he bad aot dared to whip them. He had 
begged and entreated them, but they were 
strolling placidly along. “They can tell the 
moment a woman gets in,’ he went on, 
‘‘and they walk as long as the woman stays in.” 
Presently the ladies got out and he whacked 
them into a gallop. : 

It is said that a number of thoroughbreds 
who have beeu cheered by multitudes at race 
tracks and taken care of as if they were human 
have fallen to the low estate of stage horses. 
Warfield, once the pet of the Dwyer stables, 
and who won a lot of money for the Brooklyn 
stable, is dragging a stage from the Iron Pier to 
the West End and back again. So are Rambler, 
who was bred by the late George L. Lorillard, 
and One Dime, one of Pierre Lorillard’s cracks 
several years ago,and Macbeth, bred by Mr. 
Withers. Macbeth had the pneumonia once in 
his proud racing days. His trainer puta stove 
in his stall and it was covered with sheet iron 
to prevent fire. That kept the temperature 
even. Then flaxseed poultices were applied to 
his chest, and he was otherwise treated just as a 
nan or woman would be. He was a king then. 
Now he eats common food, and his driver calis 
him ‘* Bill.’”’ 

That part of Ocean-avenue, just north of the 
Howland House, which has been closed while 
the ravages of last Winter's storms were being 
repaired has been opened again, and the road- 
way is a8 it was last season. Huge piles were 
driven in where the beach was torn away, and 
tons of sand thrown in behind them. But there 
is small likslihood of their lasting through the 
storms of the coming Winter. The tearing away 
of the bluff is becoming a serious matter to 
those who awn property fronting on the ocean. 
Within the past twenty vears a good many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of land has gone to 
form a part of the bottom of the ocean, Steps 
are being taken with a view to some sort of 
sturdy and permanent barrier. A system of 
jetties is talked of. 

Messrs. Laird and Van Cleaf, the proprietors 
of the United States Hotel, gave their annual 
ball to-night. It was a grant success. The 
tront of the hotel was gay with flags, bunting, 
and shields. The dining room was beautifully 
fitted up for the oceasion. Perfumer Leon H. 
Mj er poured two gallons of New-mown Hay into 
a fountain in the dining roum and the whole 
house was scented like a society lady’s boudoir. 
Mr. J. C. Van Cleaf led the grand march with 
his beautiful little daughter Lulu. Sne was like 
a fairy all in pink and lace. 

These were among the guests: Mrs. J. C. Van 
Cleat, Mr. and Mrs. J. Mendelsohn, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Scrymser, Mr. und Mrs. F. J. Myers, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Strauss, Mr, and Mrs. ©. 8. 
Baum, Mr.and Mrs. E, Denger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo Hasburger, Mr. and Mrs. Wendel, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Buck, 
Mr. and Mra. G. W. Rudkin, Mr. and Mrs. A, 
King, Mr. and Mrs. L. Weil, Mr. 

Mrs. William Drennen, 4 

Samuel Emery, Mr. and 

honey, Mr. and Mrs. George Dalton, Mr, 
and Mrs. C. Knowlton, Miss Knowlton, Mr. and 
Mre. M. Heller, Mr. and Mrs. A. L, Fox, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. J. Mills, Mr. and Mrs, M. Hecht, Mr. 
end Mrs. Samuel Kabn, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Spero, Mr. and Mrs, J. D. Good, Mr. and Mrs. 
J.J. Gleason, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Phillips, and 
the Misses Helen Brockman, Flora Denger, D, 
Harburger, Hattie Smith, Elsie Tully, Tillie 
Endel, Hattie Ford, and Birdie King. A splen- 
did supper was served at midnight. 

President Harrison is to be entertained by 
Mayor E, H. Fitler of Philadelphia at his cot- 
tage at Elberon some time during the present 
month, 

Proprietor Hildreth of the West End says the 
annual ball, which was held Thursday night, was 
the most successful affair of its kind that ever 
took place in Long Branch. 

Dr. Carrie Wolfsbruck, the only lady wh 
ever graduated from the New-York State Denta 
Suciety, is at the Hotel Brighton. 

Lawyer William F. Howe will remain at the 
Howland until Sept, 1. 

Mra. Hugh J. Hastings, who has been so 





active in work for the Monw»uth Hospital, has 
gone to London, She will retvrn in October. 

Cottager George N. Curtis lias given a large 
sum of money to St. Michael’s Church. 

Leader Ernest Neyer of the West End Hotel 
Orchestra will give his benefit hop next Satur- 
day evening. 

A. H. Watson, a New-York importer, is at the 
Brighton. 

Dave Ferguson, the old-time baseball player, 
is at the Ocean Wave. 

Frank M. Reynolds, the manager of the Eden 
Musée, is at the Hotel Brighton, with his wife. 

V. K. Stevenson, the New-York real estate 
nabob, is at the Hotel Avemsl, Pleasure Bay. 

Col. A. B. de Frece, S<hool Commissioner, 
Randolph Guggenheimer, and Proprietor 
Walters of the Howland Flouse, gave a clam- 
bake at Pleasure Bay to twenty-six friends on 
Thursday. 

Mrs. Nanouse, wife of the President of the 
Merchants’ Bank of New-York, and her daugh- 
ter are at the Hotel Brighton. 

Capt. Sam Brown, the owner of a number of 
winning horses, is at the Ocean Hotel. 

Lawyer Peter Mitchell was at the West End 
for a few days this week. 

Among the prominent ar ivals at the hotels 
this week were: 

West End.—J. F. Hil) and wife, F. C. Deming, 
Jr., C. E. Fairchild, Dr. G. Fred Brooks, Ellis H. R. 
Brooks, H. J. Adams, Mrs. %. August Witthaus, 
E. J. Hessloin, Douglass A, | siren, Misses Bertie 
anji Mand Leijren, N. Simon, F. V. Strauss, Morris 
Weil, Isaac Frank, Frederick Hilton, J. M. Hughes, 
William O’Brien, Mrs. L. Kohns, Miss Irene Kohns, 
J. KR. Gossier, L. V. Schiosser, William Perzel, 
Leo H. Wise and wife, James F. Barclay, David 
M. Bloch, C. C. Haldman, Simon Rodriguez Miranda, 
Fred H. Gould, L. Bussell, G. L. Mordecai and wife, 
A. S. Price, William L. Briggs, H. G. Limons, 
J. M. Warwick, William H. Brown and wife, Dr. 
H. F. Nordeman, J. N. Farley, B. F. Peixotto, 8. W. 
smith and wife. A. J. Elkins, 8. J. Sampson, Rob- 
ert Knighton, Mrs. R. M. Janes, Thomas R. Sharp, 
Charles W. Brook, J. W. Perkins. Miss B. Blake, 
Miss N. Pouchard. Miss E. Leslie, C. Knight and 
wife, L. A. Stewart, L. H. Hayne, John W. Healey, 
S. F. Dey, Miss G. Bandon, H. C. Townsend, W. H. 
Fox, br. L. H. Schneider, all of New-York; 
G. L. Stevens, St. Louis; Charles L. Farst 
and wife and Miss Ruth Furst, Jer. 
sey City; Bowness’ Briggs, Wilmington, 
Del.; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Davidson, Chicago; 
Joseph C. McClelland, Albany; C. A. Thomas and 
Sir John Barton, Philadelphia; G. Luydacker and 
wife, Chicago; Mrs. H. M. Winslow, Boston; F. 
Buckley, >t. Louis; H. Harley, Pittsburg; W. H. 
Price, New-Brunswick. 

Howland Hotel.—S. P. Malone, G. I. Muller, G. A. 
Radik, Robert Adams, B, J. Adams, Joseph Grab, 
Edward Strquser, Ernest Bunzel and wife, G. M. 
Rosenblatt, H.-fenton, E, H. Behrens, W. S. Jones 
and wife, C. H. Russell, Mrs. A. Burnbaum, D. M. 
Frant, W. H. Wilson, G. P. Mills, J. G. Crowley. 8. 
Housman, F. A. Seligman, J. E. Brady and family, 

H. Levinson, Stanléy Gray, Herr von Litk- 
man, . . inney, > 4. Breve, ¢. MM. 
Larera, all of New-York; P. J. Flaherty, J. 
Friel, A. Goldsmith, J. G. McClees, J. M. Harper, 
O. R. Lewis, R, J. Lenmore, Miss Merdell, EF. I. 
Fisher, Charles L, Phillips, George Da Costa, M. 
Yardleary of Philadelphia, C. R. Grant of Chicago, 
R.M. Kennedy of Pittsburg. 

United States Hotel.—J. S. Condiere and wife, 
Eben Jacks and wife, W. Endel, William FHiuiler and 
wife, M. L. Swartz, M. A. Newman, James J. Mc- 
Cullum, Harry Baum, J. Peyser, H. W. Garrison, 
Miss Vail, D, Kussell, F. P. Gillespie, L. F. Gremer, 
J. J. Hart, Charles A. Peabody, G. B. Macnaro, J. B. 
Harrison and wife, H. A. King, P. J. Sullivan of 
New-York, the Rev. Mr. O’Hara of Syracuse, J. F. 
Fagan and A. O. Grady of Springfield, Mass.; Will- 
jam Dickson of Washington, L. H. Daniels of Kan- 
sas City, H. Wethering of Cincinnati. 

Hotel Brighton.—J. Underwood, C. F. Brinch, E. 
W. Davis, J. M. Myers, C. F. Donnelly, J. Grunfield, 
H. Goodman and family, A. K. Littlefield, A. Jentes, 
W. Josephy, H. O, Childs, A. Alexander, A. Fing, 
C, V. Richards, T. G. Weil, W. T. Hart and wife of 
New-York, J. Brozer, J. R. Ridley, N. G. Register 
of Philadeiphia. 

Ocean Hotel.—C. Newmark and wife, W. R. Brix- 
ley and family, T. J. Purdy, G. B. M. Harvey, H. 
L. Herter, Mrs. C. Wheatleigh, Miss Thoma, John 
Fitzmoor, 8. 8. Martin, A. A. Aulick, C. KR. Bailey, 
J. KE. Willis and wife. ©. W. Held, J. Berret, Miss 
Jackson, L. J. Tobin, I. F. Campbell and wife, Mrs. 
W. Bassett and tamily, S. F. Whipper of New-York, 
M. L. Leedy, A. Robbins of Philadelphia, J. B. 
French ana wife, Albany; G. H. Hitchie and fam- 
ily, H. Saylor, J. J. Campbell and family, Brooklyn; 
J. Hatchwell, W. P. McQuaid, Boston; W. x 
Evart, Chicago. 


THE 


TEMPERANCE CAMP. 





ITS EXERCISES TO COME TO A CLOSE 
THIS EVENING. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J., Aug. 3.—The temper- 


_ance camp meeting of the National Temperance 


Society, which began last Wednesday on the 
camp ground, will close its sessions to-morrow. 
The convention of noted temperance workers 
from all parts of the country has excited wide- 
spread interest, and despite the incessant rains 
that have characterized nearly every day of its 
progress the attendance throughout has béaen 
generally vory good. The audiences that have 
been present at the various meetings to-day 
have been the largest of the session. ‘he 


principal speaker this morning was the 
Rev. Georgé K. Morris of Philadelphia. A 
children’s temperance jubilee was held at 
3 o’clock, at which addresses were made 
by the Rev. W. C. Steele, President of Wilbram 
Academy at Wilbram, Mass.; the Rev. Dr. A. G. 
Lawson of Boston, the Rev. Dr. E. H. 8toxes, 
President of the Ocean Grove Camp Meeting 
Association, and others. Seven thousand pso- 
ple thronged the Auditorium to hear the address 
by Col. George W. Bain of Kentucky. The sub- 
ject was “Among the Masses,” which was 
treated by the speaker in a manner eminently 
pleasing to al! his auditors, 

To-morrow morning the anniversary sermon 
will be preached in the Auditorium by the Rev. 
Dr. Merritt Hurlburda, pastor of the Spring Gar- 
den Methodist Episcopal Church of Philadel- 
phia. A temperance Sunday achool will be 
held at 2 o’clock and 2 temperance surf mect- 
ing at 6 o’clock. Col. George W. Bain will 
again address the camp meeting to-morrow 
evening. The surf meeting in the Fifth-Avenue 
Pavilion, Asburv Park, will be addressed by 
Dr. Edwara McGlynn. 

The Rev. Dr. A. M. Palmer, Presiding Elder 
of the New-York District, is stopping at the cor- 
ner of Ocean and Embury avenues. 

The Rev. Jay Benson Hamilton of Brooklyn 
is & guest at the Waverly. 

Mra. J. M. Hendricks of Brooklyn 
Stark’s Sanitarium. 

J. F. Tapley and family of New-York are oc- 
cupying a cottage on Abpott-avenue. 

Q. R. MeNulty, & well-known Wali-street 
broker, is a guest at Dr. Stark’s Hotel. 


is at 





PLANNING A COTION IRUST7. 


te 


MOVEMENT TO CONTROL THE 
FACTURING PROPERTY. 


FALL RIVER, Maas., Aug. 3.—The Fall River 
News published this afternoon a circular letter 
which is to be mailed in New-York, addressed 
to the President and Board of Directors of every 
cotton millin Fall River. The letter says: 

GENTLEMEN: Itis eur desire to secure control of 
the entire cotton manutacturing property of Fall 
Kiver and elsewhere, and we address vou for the 
purpose of obtaining your views as to the probabil- 
ity of your sliareholders or a majority being willing 
to sell or pool their stock upon a basis of mntual au- 
vantage. It is of course useless for us at this tine 
to set forth our plans in detail. Weare pleased to 
inform you that the Central Trust Company of 
New-York has consented to act as trustee in behalf 
of both parties, Should the matter meet with your 
favorable consideration we would thank you to ad- 
vise us atan early date, and we will then confer 
with you personally in regard to the details. Very 
respectfully, 

GEORGE F. MELLEN, ? 
EMERSON C. MCMILLAN, > 
H. B. WILSON, 5 

Mr. Mellen says the syndicate which has been 
formed represents principally foreign capital, 
and that already the amount subscribed is more 
than sufficient to buy the cotton industry of 
America. This really is what is aimed at, and 
operations will not be confined to Fall River, 
but extended to Lowell, Lawrence, New-Bed- 
ford, and the best millsin the country. The 
Fall River mills have a capital exceeding 
$20,000,000 and an investment probably of thir- 
ty millions or more. Just how the negotiations 
will be instituted will interest outsiders, as 
these mills are owned by thousand of stock- 
holders. The Directors have no power to sell 
the mills, and beyond a few hundred shares 
probably little stock conid be bought »t any- 
thing like prevailing prices. Mr. Mellen is at 
Alexandria Bay in consultation with parties in- 
terested In the syndicate, and in September 
goes abroad to complete arrangements. 


MANU- 


Committee. 





A NEW OFFICER IN HOTELS. 
From the Leavenworth (Kan.) Times. 

The Health Officer of Chicago who resigned 
because he found the maintenance of health 
there too onerous at the price bas accepted, it 
is said, a situation as consulting chemist for a 
large hotel. It will be his duty to analyze all 
the tood used in the hoteland ascertain whether 
it has been adulterated or not. The idea is a 
capita! one, and ought to be adopted by every 
hotelin the country. The Jimes suggests as un 
improvement that the result of the analysis be 
published on the bilis of fare, with the 
chemist’s certificate. What a blessing it 
would be to know to a fraction—on the 
authority of an expert—just how much cbiccory 
there isin the morning coffee, how much sand 
in the sugar, how much water or chalk in the 
milk, how much sulphuric acid in the syrup! 
In the matier of ‘made’ dishes, too. what 
revelations might not be expected! How 
charming it would be to know just what the 
chemical constituents are of hash and croquettes 
and chicken salad and the thousand and one 
compounds which appearon the menu under 
beautiful French names! Yet there are hotels, 
no doubt, which would rather not go to the ex- 
pense of keeping a chemist and printing his 
analyses on the bills of fare. 





UNRESTRICTED GIFTS TO COLLEGES. 
From the Springfield Republican, July 28. 
Yale is experiencing a trouble which smaller 
institutions of learning are familiar with—the 
tying up of funds given the university so that 


they are not available for the current expenses 
and most pressing needs of the institution. 
Thus the $750,000 which Yale has received in 
tbe last three years has been devoted to neces- 
Sary buildings, whiie hardly a dollar has been 
given that can be used in paying the salaries of 

rofessors or enlarging the scope of the work 

one, The man who gives to any college will 
poets no mistake if hedo so unconditionally, 
“seh the money -to beapplied where it is 











CITY AND SUBURBAN NEWS 


NEW-YORK. 

The threatening aspect of the weather yester: 
day afternoon could not deter the employes of 
R. H. Macy & Co. from going on their excur- 
sion. They were there in large numbers, and 
the two barges which left East Twenty-shird- 
Street at 1:40 P. M. were in consequence well 
filled. The objective point was Point View 
Grove, on Long Island Sound. Upon the arrival 
at the grove everybody left the boats and weut 
in search of amusement most congenial. Most 
of the boys and young men played baseball. 
After astay of several bours at the grove tne 
boats were turned for home. There was pleuty 
of dancing on board. 


Coroner Levy wrote a letter yesterday to 
Police Justice Duffy concerning the Ebrenstein 
children, in which he contradicted the state- 
meuts nade in court by the agent of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. He 
also went to Castle Garden and assured Super- 
intendent Jackson that there was no danger of 
either mother or children becoming a charge 
on the city. ‘the woman was restored to her 
husband at 242 Monroe-street and the children 
were placed in the care of a Jewish family to be 
maintained at the expense of the Jewish Immi- 
gration Society. 


Paul Valmaseda, a Cuban, twenty-four years 
old, who boarded with friends at 222 Eust 
Ninety-seventh-street, arrived at the Grand 
Central Station yesterday from a trip to the 
country which he had taken for his heaith. 
He hired a cab to take him to his boarding 
place, and when the cab reached the house 
Ciarles Meyers, the ariver, discovered that Val- 
maseda was dead. He had evidently died from 
heart failure while riding in the cab. Coroner 
Levy was notified to hold an inquest in this case. 

The Castle Garden committee yesterday em- 
bodied its findings in the investigatiou of the 
oharges against the managers of the National 
Line steamship England in aletter tothe agents 
qf the line. The neglect of the company to 
have stewardesses on board the Enxiand, and 
the negligence of the ship’s surgeon, Dr. Ward, 
in his treatment of Mrs. O’Donnell’s infant, 
were the two points touched upon. The agents 
of the line here were requested to call these 
two things to the attention of the home office. 

The body of the young man who committed 
suicide by shooting himself near High Bridge 
on Friday afternoon was identified at the 
Morgue yesterday as that of Otto Mettler, who 
lived at 123 West Washington-place. The iden- 
tification was made by the dead man’s brother, 
Adolph Mettler, of Hoboken and Edward Rogg- 
weilerof this city. The suicide had been de- 
mented for some time. He had a brother who 
shot himself somewhere in Africa not long ago. 

St. John’s Guild is having more applications 
for relief by means of its fresh air excursions 
and its seaside hospital at New-Dorp than ever 
before in its history, and is receiving smaller 
contributions. If there is not an increase in 
contributions it is feared that the excursions 
must be abandoned. Contriputions may be 
sent to Charles Sechwacofer, Treasurer of the 
Guild, 21 University-place. 

A wire of the Mount Morris Electric Lizht 
Company fell across the roadway in Green wich- 
street, near Beach, yesterday afternvon. A 
horse attached to a truck belonging to John 
Campbell of 20 Leonard-street, and driven by 
John Coleman, stepped on the wire and was 
knocked down and slightly injured. Traflic was 
stopped on the street for nearly an hour until 
the wire was removed. 


Mr. William R. Stewart, 54 William-street, 
Treasurer of the Washington Memorial Areh 
fund, received $1 each from Sharp, Taylor & 
Perkins, Thomas P. Wallace, Thomas J. Roberts, 
G. J. Westervelt & Co., W. H. Roberta, Charles 
H. Zinn & Co., D. M. Wygant, Thomas Stokes, J. 
Chalsfest, William Hauwker Company, and L. 
Barrett, making the grandad total $46,997 41. 

Patrick Casey, the thirteen-year-old lad who 
was arrested on Saturday charged with having 
pushed overboard Tbomas Robinson, his play- 
mate, at the foot of West Twenty-fifth-street, 
was arraigned before Justice Ford at the Jef- 
ferson Market Police Court yesterday aad re- 
manded to await the action of the Coroner. 

Selections from many favorite composers will 
be given by the Hungarian orchestra at the 
afternoon and evening concerts at the Eden 
Musée. The collection of paintirgs by Amer- 
ican and foreign artists renders the art gallery 
attractive, and there are scores of minor novel- 
ilies to please all tastes. 


The articles of incorporation of the “ People’s 
Legal Aid Society of New-York City,” have 
been filed at Albany. Its objects are to obtain 
work for poor people and furnish them legal 
aia without cost. The incorporators are Hid- 
ward Ponti, J. T. Reves, W. J. Wolt, Bernhard 
Blau, and Max Wolf. 


A mass meeting of Italians will be held at the 
Germania Assembly Rooms on the Bowery to- 
morrow evening, to protest against the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Laborers’ Protestive Union 
to boycott saloons and restaurants where Ital- 
ians are permitted to keep fruit stands on the 
premises, 

A lawn party under the auspices of the pa- 
Tishioners of the Annunciation Church, One 
Hundred and Thirty-tirst-street ana Broadway, 
will be held in the grove at One Hundred and 
Nineteenth-street and Riverside Drive, Wednes- 
day evening. Dancing will begin at 3 o'clock. 

Dr. B. Drachson wiil deliver the seventh and 
concluding lecture of the Summer course of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary on Sunday, Aug. 
4, at 11 A. M., in the upper lecture room of the 
Cooper Union. His subject willbe “The King- 
dom of the Messenes.”’ 

At the Long Beach Hotel, on the Atlantica 
coast, and at the Point Lookout Hotel, five 
miles east, the guests have a chance to enjoy 
as fine surf bathing as any on the coast. A very 
fine table d’béte dinner is served at both places 
at only $1 50. 

Bella Duncanson, eight years, while asleep at 
2 o'clock yesterday morning rolled out of bed 
and fell through the air shaft, besice whien she 
was sleeping, from the third floor to the base- 
ment of 2.208 Seventh-avepue, and was ®#eri- 
ously injured. 

‘“‘Subscriber.”—James A. Garfield said in the 
House of Representatives on April 1, 1870: “T 
am fora protection which leads to ultimate 
free trade.” The full speech can be foundina 
the Congressional Globe. 

The sixth free exeursion of the Sanitarium 
for Hebrew Children will take place next 
Wednesday. The boat will leave the foot of 
Fifth-street, East River, at 9 A. M. 

The body of Percy Barling, the four-year-old 
lad who was drowned on Wedneaday in the 
Bronx River, near Alcorn avenue, West Farms, 
was recovered at noon yesterdays. 

The reading room and library of the Cooper 
Union will be closed for two weeks from Mon- 
day for cleaning and repairs. 

“J. C”—Apply to the Seeretary of the Chau- 
tauqua Association, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
“RR, C. S."—Many more, but how 

would be difficuit to state. 

“W. B.”— You can. 


many if 
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BROOKLYN. 

The trial of Mrs. Lizzie Bingham for abduet- 
ing Miss Mary Randolph’s bady was begun be- 
tore Justice Getting, in Brooklyn, yesterday. 
Miss Randolph testified that while she was ill 
Mrs. Bingham took the baby away against her 
protests. Mrs. Bingharo denied this, and alleged 
that she took the child at its mother’s request. 
Mrs. Joseph Massey, who adopted the little one, 
corroborated this story. The hearing was aa- 
journed. 

The Kings County Charities Commissioners 
yesterday increased the salary of Dr. Harrison, 
Superintendent of the St. Johniand Farm, from 
$1,800 to $2,400ayear. Dr. Harrison had been 
requested to take control of the Delaware State 
Hospital, and it was to retain him that the in- 
crease 1n salary was made. 

A caloric engine in George Craigan & Co’s 
carpenter’s shop, at 313 Bergen-street, Brook- 
lyn, exploded yesterday, setting fire to the 
building and causing a loss of $2,000. Several 
workmen nerrowly escaped injury from the 
flying bits of iron. 

George Welling, a boy of fourteen, who lived 
at 39 ‘Lroutman street, Brooklyn, went swim- 
ming in the Red Mill, a deep pond in Flatiands, 
yesterday, was seized with cramps and was 
drowned. His body was recovered, 

Joseph Hayward, a saiior on the steamer 
Avon, lying at Atlantic Basin, Brooklyn, fell 
overboard yesterday and was drowned. Hig 
body was removed to 67 Sullivan-street. 

ese s eae 
WESTCHESTt&£R COUNTY. 

Mrs. Thomas Woods bas commenced a suit for 
$5,000 damages against Mrs. Barbara Brouaty, 
the moiher of Frauk Brouty, who shot Thomas 
Woods as he was about to arrest him at Mount 
Vernon on June 30, 1888. The suit is brought 
on the ground that Mrs. Brouty instigated her 
son to do the shooting. Shoe is now under i 
dictment for being an accessory to the sho 
and is ont on bail, Frank Brouty is pow in Sing 
Sing Prison serving a life sentence. 

George Bodie’s residence, on the Pemberwick 
road, near Port Chester, was struck by lignt- 
ning during the thunderstorm on Friday after- 
noon, and the roof was badty torn up aud sume 
of the shutters carried off. No oue was in- 
jured. 

Au unknown Hungarian was killed yesterday 
morning on the New-York, New-Haveo and 
Hartford Railroad near Rye station. He had 
been at work upon the road and was waiking 
along the trucks from Rye to Harrison. 

The Ladies’ Hospital Association of Port 
Chester, which held a fair on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday evenings in aid of their 
project for establishing a hospital there, realized 
more than tive hundred dollars. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson Phraner, who has re 
cently been elected President of the Femate 
College at Elmira, will oliiciate in his old pulpit 
in the Presbyterian ehurch, Sing Sing, to-day, 

The people of Washingtonville, a small ham- 
let south of Mount Vernon, will vote Tuesiay 
nextonthe question whether they shail seek 
corporation as a Village or not. 

The Rev. Dr. Alexander Thompson of Brook- 
lyn will preach in the First Presbyterian 
Cnureh, Mount Vernon, to-day. 

The Eleventh Separate Company of Mount 
Vernon will go to Creedmoor on Tuesday for 
rifle practice. 

Justice H. M. Henderson of Port Chester is 
very 111 at his home in that village, 


NEW-JERSEY. 
The Red Bank Opera Honse was opened for 


the season last night by Lew. Dockstader’s 
Minstrels, and the house was crowded, 





NDE 10 CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


AMUSEMENTS—7TH PaGR-T7th col. 

' AUCTION SALES—7TH PawR—3d col. 
BOARDERS WANTED—7TH PaGk—6th coL 
BROOKLYN REAL ESTATR'—7TH PAaGE—S3d col. 
BUSINESS CHANCES—l14TH PaGeE—6th col. 
BUSINESS NOTICES—6TrH PacGE—6th and 7th 


cols. 

CITY FLATS TO LET—7TH PaGE—3d col. 
CITY HOUSES TO LET—7TH PRAGE—34 col 
CITY 1TEMS—5TH PaGE—6th col 
CITY REAL ESTATE—7TH PaGt—2d col. 
COUNTRY BOARD—7TH PAGR—7th col. 
COUNTRY REAL ESTATE—7TH. PaGk—Sd col. 
DEATHS—5tTH PAGE—7th col 
DIVIDEN DS—14TH PaGE—6th col. 
ELECTIONS—14TH PaGE—6th col. 

UROPE-—15TH PAGE—7th col. 
EXCU RSIONS—7TH PaGE—4th and 5th cols. 
FINANCIAL—14TH PaGk—5dth and 6th cols. 
FRENCH ADVERTISEMENTS—15TH PaGE—7th 


col. 
FURNISHED ROOMS—7TH PaGE—6th coL 
HELP WANTED—151TH PAGE—7th col, 
HOTELS—71TH PAGE—7th col. 
Bags ed AND FLATS WANTED—7TH PAGE— 


7th vo 
INSTRUCTION—7TH PaGE—4th col. ; 
MISCELLANEOUS—15TH PaGE—7th:coL 
MONUMENTS—15TH PAGE—7th col. 
PERSONAL—14TH PaGr—7th col. 
PIANOS—14TH PaAGK—6th col 
PUBLIC NOTICES—14TH PaGE—7th col. 
RAILROADS—14TH PAGE—7th col. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES—7TH PaGE—T7th col. 
ROOMS WANTED—7TH PAGE—6thb Col. 
SHIPPING—7TH PaGE—5Bth col. 
BIA STION S WANTED—15TH PacE—6th and 
th cols. . 
SPECIAL NOTICES—5tTa PaGE—7th coL 
STEAMBOATS—7TR PAGE—6th col. 
STORKS, &c., TO LET—7TH PAGE—34 col. 
SUMMER RESORTS—71H PAGE—Istand 2d cols. ; 
TEACHERS8—7TH PAGE—4th col. 
THE TURF—15TH PaGE—7th col. 
en JEWELRY, &¢.—15TH PaGE—7th 
col. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POSTPAID. 


———__—.>-—__ — 
DAILY, lyear, $6 00; with Sunday....38 00 
DAILY, 6 months, $3 00; with Sunday....$4 00 
DAILY, 3 months, $1 50; with Sunday....$2 00 
DAILY, 1 montb, with or without Sunday.. 75 
SUNDAY EDITION ONLY, 1 year....-... $2 CO 
WEEKLY, per year, $1. Six months, 50 cents. 
Terms cash in advance. We have no traveling 
agents. Remit Postal Money Order, Postal Note, 
Drait, or money in Registered Letter. Postage to 
Foreign Countries, except Canada, 2 cents per copy. 
Address THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 
Sample copies sent free. New-York City. 














NOTICES. 


Tuk TIMES cannot return rejected manu- 
scripts, no matter what their character may be. 
fo this rule no exception will be made with re- 
gard to either letters or inclosures. Nor will 
the editor enter into any correspondence respect- 
ing rejected communications. « All matter not 
inserted is desiroyed. 

Readers of THE TIMES going out of town can 
have the paper mailed to them for 75 cents per 
month and the address changed as often as de- 
sired. 

THe Times will be sent to any address in 
Europe. postage included, for $1 35 per month. 
The date printed on the wrapper of each paper 
denotes the time when the subscription expires. 

The only up-town office of THE TIMES is 
at 1,269 Broadway, between Thirty-first and 
Thirty-second streets. 
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NEW-YORK, SUNDAY, AUGUST 4, 1889. 








The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day, in this city, fair weather, slight 
change in temperature. 








Some time ago it was given out as the 
purpose of the President to permit Demo- 
cratic Postmasters against whom no 
charges had been made to serve out the 
terms for which they were appointed. 
Under President CLEVELAND very few 
Republicans were removed from ‘“‘ Presiden- 
tial Post Offices” to make room for Demo- 
crats. Yesterday a long list of appointments 
to Post Offices of this class was announced, 
and after by far the larger number of 
names was written vice so and so ‘“re- 
moved.” No causes for-removal are.given 
or known to exist, and how many of the 
*‘resigned’” were requested or forced 
to ‘‘get out’ is unknown. The policy 
with the President, as well as with 
WANAMAKER and CLARKSON, is plainly 
to clear out the Democrats for the sole 
purpose of giving their places to Repub- 
lican partisans, and, judging from the facts 
constantly made public, the ‘* good of the 
service” has nothing todo with removals, 
and fitness is not the ‘‘ test” for appoint- 
ments. Though the Democratic Party had 
been deprived of all share in the Federal 
patronage for twenty-four years, and al- 
though ‘a large proportion of Republicans 
were left in office by the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration, changes have been made 
under HARRISON at five times the rate at 
which they were madeupon the accession of 
the Democratic Party to power after its 
long exclusion. These facts are commended 
to civil service reformers who wished to 
punish CLEVELAND by voting for HaRRI- 
SON. 








Our religious and Republican contempo- 
rary, the Mail and Express, declares that 
‘‘the protected interests and the protected 
jJabor of this city should be arrayed to- 
gether in acommon warfare for common 
interests.” Protected labor will have to 
fight for its share of the “‘ benefits” of pro- 
tection—there is no doubt about that. Its 
recent encounter with Mr. CARNEGIE, the 
prominent protectionist and wage reducer 
of Pittsburg, shows what kind of war- 
fare it must expect to engage in for the 
defense of its ‘‘interests.” But the capi- 
talists who benefit by the tariff taxes 
have also a fight to make which they can- 
not too soon begin. Their ‘‘interests” de- 
mand that they should wage war upon the 
trusts and combinations which their sys- 
tem has built up and strengthened. If the 
war tariff cannot be maintained without 
the trusts the taxpayers and consumers will 
open a war on their own account, and it will 
be a war to the death against protection. It 
rests with the defenders of that doctrine 
and practice to show that greedy combina- 
tions are not an inevitable outgrowth of 2 
protective tariff. They will have to make 
the demonstration by enacting a tariff bill 
that will take out the props and let the 
trusts fall to the ground. They have a 
majority in Congress, the full power, and 
the full responsibility. 
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Some time has elapsed since public atten- 
tion was directed to the erection of a large 
sugar refinery in Philadelphia by CLaus 
SPRECKELS, a very successful refiner whose 
work has heretofore been done on the Pa- 
cific coast. It was at first reported that the 
new refinery would be finished in June, 
but at the beginning of the Summer it was 
said that the completion of the factory 
must be delayed until September. It now 
appears that the buildings will be ready for 
the machinery on Sept. 1, and that imme- 
diately after the completion of them Mr. 
SPRECKELS will begin to duplicate the en- 


tire plant on adjoining ground. The Phila- 4 a common concern. It may teach the valu- : 





description of the new refinery and of the 
owner’s new project. The buildings already 
erected cover three squares on the river 
front and two or three of them are 140. feet 
high. They will be equipped with the best 
machinery that can be procured and every 
available device for facilitating production 
and decreasing the cost of it will be used. 
After the buildings now standing shall 
have been duplicated the entire plant 
will represent an actual investment 
of from four to five million dollars, and will 
have a producing capacity of 4,000,000 
pounds of sugar per day. If this capacity 
should be fully employed, Mr. SPRECKELS 
would be able to supply from this refinery 
alone more than one-third of the refined 
sugar consumed annually in the United 
States. The approaching completion of the 
buildings, on which work was begun last 
August, and the announcement that they 
are at once to be duplicated are matters of 
interest to the public, because this great 
plant is to be operated in competition with 
the Sugar Trust. Mr. SPRECKELS, a refiner 
of long experience and great wealth, has 
repeatedly declared, while testifying before 
Congressional committees and at other 
times, that he was opposed to the Trust 
and could never be induced to enter it. 
Indeed, it is understood that he was led to 
build in Philadelphia by the Trust’s action 
with reference to his refinery interests in 
San Francisco. As he willnot be compelled 
to earn dividends on a greatly-inflated 
certificate capital, and will be able to refine 
sugar at the lowest cost, the Trust may well 
regard his great project with anxiety. 








Some rather depressing views have lately 
been suggested as to the condition of 
Brazil under the employment of free labor 
only in its agriculture. It is urged that 
the empire has become so dependent on 
drawing labor from foreign sources that a 
eutting off of this supply would have very 
disastrous effects, and some local droughts 
and crop deficiencies have perhaps strength- 
ened this gloomyimpression. But any feel- 
ing of this sort is probably a mere moment- 
ary reaction from the enthusiasm which 
followed the universal emancipation act 
of lastyear. At the utmostany unfavorable 
anticipations depend only on a hypothesis 
which is not based upon probability. The 
actual fact is that immigration has quad- 
rupled within the last two years and that 
the freedmen are also quite as industrious 
as was expected, while the trade of the em- 
pire has greatly increased in several of the 
most important provinces. The moral in- 
fluence of the act of manumission has been 
felt throughout the empire and a new spirit 
stirred up. The imperial finances for the 
last year have been unexpectedly flourish- 
ing, and the incubus of slavery will no 
longer hinder the growth of Brazil. There 
seems to be no real ground whatever tor 
not anticipating steady progress after the 
great event of 1888. 








CIVIC BENEFIT OF A 
FAIR. 


It has long been a reproach to the citizens 
of New-York, and especially to its business 
men, that they were se absorbed in money- 
making pursuits as to be indifferent to pub- 
lic interests. They have frequently been 
charged with lack of public spirit, with 
disregard for the welfare of the community, 
and with an indisposition to co-operate in 
any movement for the benefit of the city, 
in which they seemed to take no pride and 
very little interest. There has been a good 
deal of justice in this accusation, and it 
has been largely-due to this lack of public 
spirit and local pride, this failure of citizens 
to work together for the promotion of civic 
interests, that the city has on the whole 
been so wretchedly governed these many 
years. With heavy taxation, enormous 
expenditures, and the accumulation of a 
large debt, there is little to show in those 
things which make a city really great. 
There is no grand system of docks, no fine 
public buildings, few great thoroughfares, 
andeven the pavements of the streets are 
inferior to those of many second-rate cities. 
All this is mainly due toa lack of united 
effort on the part of citizens'iof wealth and 
standing to secure and maintain a proper 
administration of public affairs. 

Of late there have been significant signs 
of improvement in this respect. The suc- 
cessful celebration of the centenary of our 
constitutional Government, which went 
into operation with the inauguration of the 
first President of the Republic in this city. 
served to bring out this new spirit, and the 
proposition to celebrate the four hundreth 
anniversary of the discovery of America 
by holding a World’s Fair in New-York is re- 
vealing its fuli force. When about ten 
years ago it was proposed to have a similar 
celebration of the successful achievement 
of the independence of the United States 
there was nothing like the same in- 
terest shown, and no such indication 
of a general desire to co-operate 
in the undertaking. One consequence 
of this was a speedy division of counsels 
and the ultimate failure of the movement. 
The best guarantee against any such result 
this time is the great public interest dis- 
played and the evident determination of 
the citizens to work together for a grand 
success. All seem to be impressed with the 
necessity of co-operation, of adopting the 
best plans and methods, avoiding dissen- 
sion, and putting the management of the 
enterprise in the very best hands. If this 
spirit continues to animate all concerned, 
and if moneyed men, organizations, and in- 
stitutions unite in support of the movement, 
there can be no doubt of the result. We 
shall have the greatest and most successful 
of international expositions. 

One of the greatest benefits to be derived 
from the project, if it is successfully car- 
ried out, will be this arousing of public 
interest and the working together of the 
citizens for a common object of such magni- 
tude. It will cultivate that public spirit 
which has been so deficient heretofore 

and inspire that local pride that has been 
so greatly lacking, and it will induce the 
habit in the business men and commercial 
bodies of the city of acting together for the 
promotion of public objects... It will 
show what great results can be ac- 
complished by the vigorous co-oper- 
ation of citizens for ends in which all have 


WORLD'S 
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' be extended and its means of intercom- 


able lesson thatthe peopvle of New-York can, 
if they will unite their efforts, make their 
city worthy of its position as the metropo- 
lis of America, It will show them that they 
can. control the administration of their pub- 
lic affairs if they will exert their power and 
direct the expenditure of the funds which 
they contribute for public purposes in such 
@ way as to secure the results to which they 
are entitled. 

No city on earth is so grandly situated 
as New-York to become a great commercial 
metropolis and ‘to develop the best results of 
industrial and intellectual activity, the 
most solid and enduring fruits of wealth and 
cultivation. Ina few years its limits will 


munication built up so that the passage 


be ona greater scale what the Thames is 
to London and the Seine to Paris, and in 
population it is destined to exceed those 
ancient capitals of Europe. All that 
is needed to make its grewth healthy 
and solid, and to give it the richest 
appliances of civilization, is an apprecia- 
tion on the part of its citizens of their op- 
portunities and their responsibilities, and a 
willingness to work together and contrib- 
ute of their substance for great public ends. 
The holding of a World’s Fair will have one 
oi its most valuable and enduring benefits 
in the stimulus it will afford to public spirit 
and civic pride, which are the fountain 
head of action for the public good. 








NATURAL LAWS IN TRADE. 


During the existence of the French Cop- 
per Syndicate the production of copper was 
stimulated and largely increased by the 
high artificial price established by the ring. 
At the same time the consumption of copper 
fell off. Old mines increased their output 
and new ones were opened. When the Syn- 
dicate went down in bankruptcy it had ac- 
cumulated, as a result of this’stimulation, 
asurplus stock of copper sufficient to sup- 
ply for an entire year the demands of the 
world for this metal at the price that had 
prevailed. 

The price of Lake Superior copper was 
about 101) cents a pound when the Syndi- 
cate obtained control and raised it to 161, 
cents. This advance made it possible to 
work profitably certain deposits of poor 
ore. The owners of these deposits were 
earnest defenders of the Syndicate scheme 
and the high ring price upon the ground 
that their mines could not be worked profit- 
ably unless the Syndicate price should be 
maintained. But they failed to show why 
the American people should be taxed heavi- 
ly to keep their mines open and enable 
them to sell metal at a profit. 


The price of copper fixed by the new ring 
of American mining companies is 12 cents 
a pound. The little break in the combina- 
tion caused by the Tamarack Company’s 
dealings with the rolling-mill ring has been 
repaired, and all the Lake Superior pro- 
ducers are now united for the maintenance 
of this price. To prevent a violation of the 
agreement by any member of the combina- 
tion, the entire product is to be sold by one 
agent. The ring’s ability to maintain the 
artificial price having been demonstrated, 
it is announced that two of the smaller 
companies in the Lake region have ceased 
to produce copper because the cost of pro- 
duction in their mines is so great that they 
cannot sell at 12 cents and make any profit. 
The officers of these companies are un- 
doubtedly of the opinion that the selling 
price ought to be raised about 25 per cent. 
for their ‘benefit. 


The cost of producing copper in the large 
mines of the Lake Superior district and of 
delivering the same in this city does not 
exceed 7 cents a pound. The cost for the 
great Calumet and Hecla mine is not more 
than 615 cents, and the Tamarack Com- 
pany’s official reports show that in the case 
of that company the cost is only 5% cents. 
An ample supply of the metal for this 
country upon the basis of recent consump- 
tion can be produced and sent to market at 
a cost of less than 9 cents a pound. When 
the price is artificially raised so that it be- 
comes profitable to work the poor mines 
and lean ores, the supply is enlarged while 
the demand falls off. If the people ought 
to pay 161g cents for the metal in order 
that the owners of poor mines may make 
money, why ought they not to pay 25 cents 
in order that the working of still poorer 
deposits shall become profitable? The 
working of the mines and the production 
of the metal ought to be governed by 
natural laws and free competition. The 
suppression of competition in prices causes 
overproduction, decreases consumption, 
and taxes the people unwarrantably for the 
benefit of a few producers. 

Certain Trusts are maintaining in the 
field of preduction manufacturers who 
have fallen behind in the race for lack of 
business ability or of the latest improve- 
ments in machinery, just as the Copper 
Syndicate enabled the owners of poor mines 
and lean ores to continue production when 
natural laws and free competition would 
have shut them out. And they are doing 
this by exacting an artificial ring price for 
their products. There are Trusts that are 
heavily loaded with old factories and an- 
tiquated machinery, capitalized at three or 
four times their value, and that are trying 
to make the public support this rubbish and 
the owners of it. 

Such schemes retard the natural elimina- 
tion of unfit machinery and processes that 
would take place if the action of natural 
laws were not prevented. Under free com- 
petition old machinery gives place to new 
and old processes are discarded when better 
ones are discovered and utilized. The lazy, 
the wasteful, and those who are otherwise 
unfitted for the struggle yield to the ener- 
getic, the thrifty, and the skillful. In- 
ventive genius is stimulated and rewarded 
and industries show steady growth and 
progress as the old is cast off to give place 
to the new and processes are improved, 

The effect of Trust methods—the suppres- 
sion of competition in priees and sales, the 
overcapitalization of idle and antiquated 
factories in practical consolidation with 
those that are active and well equipped, 
and the discouragement by intimidation or 
otherwise of new and independent enter- 
prises—is frequently to retard the natural 
growth and improvement of an industry in 





order that rubbish maybe made valuable, 


while the people are taxed for the support 


and enrichment of producers who are in- 
competent and who would be forced, under 
the working of competition, to show 
new proof of ability and good man- 
agement or make way for better men. 
It is true that the results of free 
competition are not always satisfactory 
to all the producers concerned. Some will 
suffer loss, and, when overproduction has 
been caused by laws that interfere with the 
natural course of trade, the readjustment 
may cause serious disturbance. But, while 
there are hardships for some in the cease- 
less contest, competition is far better for 
the people and the world and the good of 
the race than absolute or qualified monop- 
oly caused by a suppression of it, and 
whenever the question has come before our 
courts of last resort this doctrine has been 


strongly supported in the interests of sound | 


public policy. 








THE BOULEVARD PAVEMENT. 


lf this city had asphalt pavements its 
streets might always be as clean as they 
have been made by theextraordinary rains 
of the past two weeks. But with its pave- 
ments of stone blocks, rough, uneven, and 
out of repair, this unwonted freedom from 
street filth can be only temporary. Granite 
block pavements catch and hold all the 
filth deposited upon them, and the slimy 
mud perpetually oozes up through their 
interstices. They may almost be said to 
create dirt. Asphalt pavements, such as 
Paris and other cities enjoy, if washed 
with reasonable frequency never become 
offensive to the eye or the nostril or defil- 
ing to footgear and clothing. But at pres- 
ent, and for many years to come, asphalt 
pavements for most of the streets of New- 
York must be considered as a dream, an 
ideal to be attained only after some ration- 
aland civilized provision has been made 
for pipes, sewers, and electric wires. The 
constant tearing up of pavements and min- 
ing of the streets for laying new or repair- 
ing old pipes is sufficiently destructive of 
granite block pavements. It would be ab- 
solutely ruinous to asphalt. 

To the Boulevard, however, this objection 
does not apply. As Mr. W. E. D. STOKES 
points out in his petition to the Board of 
Estimate, the sewers, gas and water pipes 
along the Boulevard are laid under the 
sidewalks. This lisposes of the main ob- 
jection to the construction of an asphalt 
pavement, and we do not see any good rea- 
son why the board should not grant the 
prayer of the property owners whom Mr. 
STOKES represents. All things considered, 
their request is amodestone. ‘They ask that 
$100,000 of the amount to be expended 
for new pavements this year under the 
appropriation shall be used for construct- 
ing an asphalt pavement along the Boule- 
vard between Seventy-second and One 
Hundred and Tenth streets. The work can 
be cheaply done, as a foundation of twenty 
inches of concrete was laid in TWEED’S 
time, when the property was assessed $500, - 
000 a mile for the improvement. By re- 
moving the old and broken macadam the 
street could be made ready to receive the 
asphalt. This splendid thoroughfare is 
worthy of the best pavement the city can 
give it, and there is no longer any doubt 
that asphalt makes the best pavement. 
The experience of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Buftalo, and Kansas City, as shown by Mr. 
STOKES, proves that a well-made asphalt 
pavement-can safely be used for the heaviest 
traffic. Buteven if this werenot so, there is 
no reason why the Boulevard should not be 
paved to promote the comfort and con- 
venience of residents in that quarter of the 
city without any regard to.the needs of the 
sordid trucking business. 





The property owners on the Boulevard 
have already paid in assessments for grad- 
ing and paving a million and a quarter of 
dollars, though we believe a portion of this 
assessment was remitted in 1882 by the 
Assessment Commission. ‘The taxes are in- 
creasing in that quarter of the city faster 
than the value of the property. Nothing 
would conduce to its rapid building up with 
costly residences so much as the laying of a 
good modern pavement adapted to the use 
of the vehicles by which it will be most 
frequented and free from the abominatiens 
of noise and dirt. 

It will not do to spend the great sum of 
money which the Legislature has appro- 
priated for new pavements merely in re- 
peating past errors. A distinct advance 
should be made in the art of paving such as 
pecomes a progressive and civilized city. 
Everybody knows that stone blocks make 
not the best, but one of the worst, of pave- 
ments. If they must still be maintained in 
most of the down-town streets we may at 
least make the Boulevard a useful object 
lesson in improved paving. Not the prop- 
erty owners along that thoroughfare alone 
.but the taxpayers and people of the whole 
city would share in the benefit of this wise 
improvement., 








SHERIFF FLACK’S DIVORCE. 


The domestic affairs of public officers are 
not for the most part proper subjects for 
public criticism. The divorce lately ob- 
tained ostensibly by the wife of the Sheriff 
of this county from her husband seems to 
constitute an exception to thisrule. The 
divorce seems not only to have been ob- 
tained under false pretenses and through a 
suit of which the nominal plaintiff had no 
knowledge, but also to have been both ex- 
pedited and concealed by reason of the po- 
litical influence not of the plaintiff but of 
the defendant. This is a grave public scan- 
dal, inasmuch as it implicates not only the 
Sheriff, who is an officer of the law, but the 
Judge who granted the decree, and it con- 
stitutes a reproach upon the administra- 
tion of justice. 

The State of New-York, much to its honor 
and to the pride of its citizens, is one of 
the States that ‘resist most tirmly the tend- 
ency to cheap and easy divorces. [t not 
only limits to one the causes for which an 
absolute separation may be granted, but its 
Legislature and its courts have been stren- 
uous in maintaining that this cause must 
be clearly proved. The mere wish of hus- 
band and wife to be rid of each other and 
to be. free to form new unions has been re- 
garded as of no validity whatever. The 
courts have been partioularly careful to 


guard against divorces granted really for. 


“this reason, for whatever. reason they were 


ostensibly granted, and collusive divorce 
suits have been to them objects of great 
suspicion. 


the complaint must be made out by positive 
proof. 


It seems that this wholesome rule has 
been violated in this case through 
trickery. Upon the face of the decree it 
appears that Mr. FLacK allowed the case to 
go by default, although the default was an 
admission of the truth of charges against 
his character which were of the most dam- 
aging kind. The default is, indeed, an ad- 
mission that a man does not consider such 
charges damaging, and this admission is as 
damaging as proof of the truth of the 
charges could be. Ifaman does not keep 
the most solemn and important contract 
any man ever makes, what possible guar- 


obligation of any contract whatever? In 
this case the circumstances brought to light 
since the divorce was granted show that 
the nominal plaintiff was unaware that it 
had been even asked fcr. The nomi- 
nal defendant procured her consent, 
through trick and device, to his bringing 
an action against himself for divorce 
on the ground of adultery. He then 
attempted to take advantage of his own 
wrong, which the law says that no man 
shalldo. Failing to appear openly at all, 
he furnished the referee with what that 
officer of the court accepted as proof that 
he had in fact been guilty of the crime with 
which he charged himself. Whether the 
evidence was genuine and conclusive or 
whether he trumped up an infamous and 
unfounded accusation against himself 
makes little difference to what ought to 
be the public opinion of his conduct and 
eharacter. Not only ought the divorce’ to 
be reopened if what now appear to be the 
facts are established, but the Sheriff of this 
county ought to be prevented by public in- 
dignation from holding any other place of 
public trust. 








OLD AGE. 


The new Quarterly Review has a literary 
article on old age, taking for its text 
CIcERO’s ‘*Cato Major’ and TENNYSON’S 
** Locksley Hall” and ‘* Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After.” It would be quite impossible, 
of course, to speak of all the poets who 
have touched this theme. No mention is 
made of JUVENAL, who wrote two or three 
lines which have been for many centuries a 
formula for those who would lament the 
departure of youth. Nor does the writer 
mention Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S conception 
of old age as the period of apathy, nor 
LONGFELLOW’S striking ‘‘ Morituri’ Salu- 
tamus.” Cato was just one of those men 
from whom we should expect a favorable 
opinion upon old age. He had borne an 
honorable part in public affairs; he was an 
aristocrat, and had found life pleasant, as 
the members of a privileged class are likely 
todo; he wasrich; and, most important of 
all, he was blessed with strong and sound 
health. Two noble young men, SCIPIO and 
L2&LIus, of the modest and ingenuous sort, 
particularly grateful to their elders, who 
do not find the old garrulous, but, on the 
contrary, love the instruction of their con- 
versation, approach Cato. To them he 
discourses upon a subject near to 
himself, namely, old age. He says that 
the supposed unhappiness of age is due 
not so much to age itself as to the faults 
and weaknesses of men whoare old. Honor 
is one of the great delights of age. This, 
however, cannot be gained merely by gray 
hairs, but must be won by an honorable 
life. When it thus comes, it is very desir- 
able, ‘“‘for,” says CaTo, ‘“‘that men should 
salute you and desire your notice, give 
place and rise up before you, attend you on 
your way, escort you home again and ask 
your opinion and counsel—these things are 
honorable, though they may seem slight 
and trivial.” Cato then finds four causes 
why old age is thought to be miserable. 
These are that it calls men away from 
public business, that it enfeebles the body, 
that it takes away our pleasures, and that 
it brings us near to death. To these accu- 
sations he answers that old men may still 
take part in affairs of State, that men who 
have led a temperate life are not feeble 
when grown old, that the pieasures of 
youth are succeeded by other and higher 
pleasures, and that death is not to be 
feared. There is something of aristocratic 
self-complacency, perhaps, in what the old 
Roman noble has to say of the hereafter. 
Death he considers to mean either anni- 
hilation or a happy future existence. He 
says: ‘‘What, then, should 1 fear if I 
am about to be either not miserable or else 
blessed?” A third possibility does not 
seem to have eccurred to him. The view 
of Cato is not unlike that expressed by 
the Duchess of MARLBOROUGH to Lady 
HUNTINGTON, when the latter warned her 
to think of the judgment to come. “De- 
pend upon it, Madame, God Almighty 
thinks twice before damning a person of 
my quality.” 

In what-he has to say of love CaTo evi- 
dently does not entertain the idea of a 
happy affection between two old people. 
Upon his somewhat low idea of love the 
modern consolers: of old age have made a 
very distinct advance. BURNS shows this 
in “John Anderson, My Joe John,” and we 
see it in “Darby and Joan” and Lady 
NAIRNE’s ‘‘Lando’ the Leal.” This concep- 
tion of love, however, was not unknown to 
the ancients, if Ovin’s story of *‘ Baucis and 
Philemon” was one which could be under- 
stood by the society to which it was ad- 
‘dressed. This was the story of the love for 
each other of an aged couple, whose piety 
toward the gods was rewarded by the 
transformation of their cottage into a tem- 
ple, of which in life and death they were 
made the guardians. 

The Quarterly reviewer, in his thoughtful 
and learned and extremely pleasing essay, 
considers in succession the opinions upon 
this subject of SHAKESPEARE, Dr. JOHN- 
SON, and WorpswortTH. The familiar ex- 
pression of that charming character of 
WoORDSWORTH’S, old’ Matthew, is criticised: 

“So fares it still in our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind 


Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind.” 


The reviewer says that he has known an 





old man to recite these lines and to exclaim, 
“in the language of ECKERMANN to GOETHE, 


A divorce suit cannot be won. 
or lost by default, but the allegations of 


antee-can there be that he will respect the. 





e ut ay 


when the poet mistook some yellowham- 
mers and sparrows for larks, ‘‘ Oh, thou 
great and beloved one, even thou dost not 
know allthings!” The reviewer's criticism 


‘upon this stanza is that the old should not 


mourn, but should be grateful, for what-is 
left behind. He instances the case of 
MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE’S old age. 
ELPHINSTONE became so far blind that he 
could no longer read, but he could still see 
to write, could recognize the faces of his 
friends, and could enjoy the beauties of 
nature. He was a devoted student, and his 
inability to read must have been a great 
deprivation, but his friends say that he 
was never heard to lament it. The re- 
viewer’s point is that it would be obviously 
absurd to say that he mourned mere or 
mourned at all ‘“‘ because age had left him 
all those remaining powers and uses of 
sight.” Tothe prosaic mind it will seem 
that the poet merely meant to say that old 
age mourns less for the loss of past joys 
than for the existence of positive present 
discomforts. 

An interesting opinion upon old age was 
that of EpmMonp ScHERER, the brilliant 
French critic who has lately been taken 
from us. SCHERER desired true skepticism; 
he wished to be in the midst of all things, 
to know much, and to doubt and question 
all. He was of the opinion that old age— 
a healthfulold age he stipulated—would be 
@ proper basis for such a state of mind, and 
accordingly rejoiced when he reached his 
seventieth year. The view which our essay- 
ist takes, on the contrary, is that old age 
tends to increase and to confirm faith. 
Although the body decays, the mind is still 
there. This all are ready to admit. SCHERER 
said: ‘‘The passions are calmed, but the 
sentiments have life still; talent, if there is 
talent, has gained in learning and in savoir 
Jaire what it has lost in force.” The pagan 
CaTo, in the discourse which has been 
alluded to, praises the capacity of old age 
for intellectual pleasure, and mentions con- 
temporaries who when old have found in- 
tense delight in applying their minds to 
astronomy, to the drama, to history, to 
pontifical and civil law, and even to ora- 
tory. But the faith of the Christian finds 
in this unabated power of the intellect in 
old age a presage of a future existence. 








SLUGGERS’ RIGHTS. 

When the great and only JOHN L. found 
avulgar Deputy Sheriff’s dirty paw on his 
mighty shoulder he hired that thriving 
lawyer, DE LANCEY NICOLL, to remove 
the incumbrance. But when the day in 
court came the learned counsel could sug- 
gest no other expedient than that his client 
should evade the writ by denying his 
identity. The champion of the world 
proudly and rightly repudiated any such 
sneaking escape. The eyes of Boston were 
upon him, not to mention the rest of the 
solar system, and he declared—we regret to 
say, without apologies to Sir WaALTER— 
that the name of SULLIVAN was his own. 
Continuing, he remarked, in effect if not in 
exact words, that noblesse oblige, and what- 
ever his friend the Governor chose to ask 
of him it was his pleasure to grant. Then 
he advanced his defense upon the merits, 
and we ask fer it the attention of all who 
think athletics dull the native force of in- 
tellect. 

Law is notoriously one of the most ardu- 
ous professions, and one of its most brill- 
iant ornaments found himself practically 
silenced at what was perhaps the most 
critical moment of his dawning career, 
as was duly set forth above. Yet his 
client, his uncultured client, if we may 
use that term regarding one bornin sight 
of the golden dome, with sheer unaided 
force of intellect, saw his way to the root 
of the difficulty and out of it. ‘Not to do 
him injustice, we quote his own memorable 
words: *‘ What’s a feller goin’ to do when 
he can’t follow his business? Fightin’ is my 
business. That’s how I make a livin’, and I 
ain’t got no other way of doin’ it. [am 
your true and personal friend, JOHN L. 
SULLIVAN.” The distinguished gentleman 
is quite right. It’s unconstitutional, and 
likewise an outrage, to interfere with his 
chosen profession. That’s what the court 
decided in New-Hampshire no longer ago 
than last week. A “doctor” being indicted 
for practicing without a license the court 
discharged him, saying the law requiring a 
license and limiting a man’s means of live- 
lihood was unconstitutional. 

This is not the place to vaunt the com- 
ing time when every man can be his 
own John L. and slug his way to fame 
and riches without dodging the Sheriff 
through half the Union. Our aim as an 
admirer of the ‘“‘true and personal friend” 
of all of us is to call attention to the 
massiveness of hisintellect. Mr. Nico“. 
may well be proud of such aclient, what- 
ever the client may think of a lawyer who 
can suggest ne deianse. When his slug- 
ging days are ovex, and JOHN is at liberty 
to practice at ths bar without restraint, 
then shall he revive for Boston its fading 
glories. Nature meant him for a lawyer. 








** One of the highest officials of the Gov- 
ernment” is credited with saying that he 
shall suggest that in making a new contract 
for the capture of seals in the waters of 
Alaska it be provided that the skins must 
be tanned in the United States. That would 
be a brilliant stroke. The skins are now 
tanned and dyed in London because in this 
country the art is unknown. By one law 
we prohibit the bringing of skilled labor 
from abroad under contract for its employ- 
ment, and this high official proposes that 
the skilled labor employed in tanning seal- 
skins shall be applied in this country or 
not at all. Under that kind of a policy there 
would be little use in catching seals. An- 
other result of the policy would be that we 
could never secure the co-operation of Great 
Britain for the protection of the seal fish- 
eries, andin few years there would be no 
seals to catch. If we wish to throw away 
or destroy the whole seal-catching business, 
we cannot do better than adopt the high 
official’s crazy suggestion. 


HOTEL KEEPER REILLY DISAPPEARS. 

BALTIMORE, Aug. 3.—Bernard Reilly of Reil- 
ly’s Hotel, who made a deed of trust on Thurs- 
day for the benefit of creditors, has left the city 


and is not likely toreturn. It is said he owes 
about $5,000, of which $1,425 is for rent due 
for tbe notel premises, 1tis stated that Reill 


ompay ao a, ny he bh 
sesston. The hotel was 
yesterday. 


did not ean) 


AFFAIRS IN SAMOA. 


— 
Copyright, 1889, by the Associated Press, 

APIA, Samoa, July 20, per steamer Mariposa, 
—Political affairs at Samoa remain quiet. The 
German gunboat Wolf left here June 27 for 
Joluit, Marshall Islands, for the purpose of 
bringing back the deported King Malietoa and 
three chiefs, who were taken there by 
the Germans two years ago. The Ger- 
mans state they are bringing Malictoa 
back to Samoa of their own free 
will, and not as the result of the Berlin confer- 


ence. They also assert they will do all in their 
power to restore the condition of affaira that 
existed here prior to the time that Malietoa 
Was deported, and they announce they will 
= Malietoa as King and Tamasese as Vice 

The German corvette Sophie arrived r 
from Zanzibar via Sydney and phe bee | 
has a number of wounded men on board who 
received their injuries during the campaign at 
Zanzivar. Otticers of the sophie state that the 
Alexandria will arrive here in about a month 
ooo on apg 

mir mberly, accompanied 
Merriam, his Secretary, hese gone Pa 
Island, seveniy-five miles from here, to inspect 
ines Se on -— — for storing the 
coal whic 8 expec to arrive t 
from Philadelphia. — wo 

Lieut. H. O. Rittenhouse and six men are tha 
only survivors of the recent hurricane who still 
remain at Apia, and it is thought they wili go 
aboard the Adams as soon as she arrives from 
Honolulu. 

The police appointed by Mataafa last June 
have full charge of the town, the police who 
held oftice under the old Tamasese Government 
having been forced to disband. Mataafa hag 
also appointed native Judges fer the municipal- 
ity and county districts. The natives have not 
pg peng oh pete but it is believed the sup- 

Ww ast until their plantations 
bere order. 7 eile reat 
ranch of the London Missionary Society i 

Sydney raised $2,500 for the Gessaune on “ee 
strength of a private letter received from one 
of the missionaries here and sent $750 worth 
of rice and biscuits to Apia, but the chief mis- 
sionary in Samoa at once wrote to Sydney und 
asked that no more provisions be sent, 
as it only tended to pauperize tae 
natives. As soon as it was known 
here that provisions had been received a num- 
ber of natives went to the missionaries and 
begged for food, saying that they were starv- 
ing. The missionaries, however, sent them 
away, stating that they thought the natives 
were In no danger of starvation. 

Considerable annoyance ia expressed here on 
account of a newspaper argument which has 
been started in Sydney between the Roman 
Catholics and London Missionary Society as to 
which religious body the natives belonged who 
saved lives during the hurricane. The Samoans 
are divided in their religious belief, and 
it is teared the discussion may tend 
to increase the bad feeling which al- 
ready exists among the natives. Some 
of the high chiefs say that they fear the re- 
ligious ditferences may be carried into the elec- 
tion for King, which will be held on Malietoa’s 
return, and thatasplit may occur among the 
adherents of the Malietua family, of which 
Mataafa is a member, and that thereby Tama- 
sese may be elected King, in which event the 
Germans would have as full power as they had 
two years ago. 

Considerable excitement was caused here a 
month ago by the fact that a number of the Sa 
moans left here on the steamer Alameda for 
San Francisco in charge of an American. Ma- 
tasfa supposed that the latter was a Brit 
ish subject, and he applied to tne Brit- 
ish Consul to use his offices in prevent- 
ing the Samoans from going. The British 
Consul _ referred the matter to United 
States Vice Consul Blacklock, and Mataafa 
wrote a letter to the latter asking him to irter- 
tere in the matter. However, the natives were 
by that time abuard the steamer, and as no boat 
could be obtained, it was impossible to com- 
municate with them. 

Consul Blacklock has not yet completed the 
distribution of gifts from the American Goy- 
ernment, consisting of money, watches, &. 





PENSION FRAUD HOUND OUT. 


HACKETTSTOWN, N.J., Aug. 3.—Special Pen- 
sion Examiner Potter has been in this place the 
past week trying to locate $1,700 pension 
money fraudulently obtained from the Govern- 
ment, and the revelations following his. search 
are interesting. 

Some years before the war Robert S. Millham 
of this place married Elizabeth Hazard, with 
whom he lived happily until he enlisted aud 
went to the front. After four years of service 
he returned and met Martha J. Wright. He 
deserted his family and lived with Martha 
at Schooley’s Mountain, soon afterward openly 


marrying her. He was subsequently convicted 
of bigamy and sent to jail for one year, and 
when he got out returned to Martha Wright. 
Later they moved to this town with a daughter, 
who has since then married, and Millham ap- 
plied for a pension, which was allowed, but not 
until after his death. 

Special Agent Paterson came here and took 
the alleged widow’s depositions in the case. 
Death was easily proved, and the minister who 
had married Millhbam to Martha Wright swore 
to the fact. 

She was then given acheck for $1,700 and 
allowed a small monthly allowance. This she 
soon forfeited by marrying Alexander Beatty. 
Some time ago the rightful Mrs. Millham laid 
her claim before the Government and proved 
her marriage and the bigamous relations of 
Millham and the Wright woman. The Govern- 
ment then again paid the claim, and are now 
trying to locate the original $1,700. 

Beatty, the present husband of the Wricht 
woman, owns a farm which the special agent 
says Was partly purchased with the money, but 
this both he and his wife deny. 





SPREOCKEDS’S GREAT SUGAR REFINERY. 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 3.—Claus Spreckels, the 
sugar manufacturer, whose mammoth refinery 
on the Delaware is now one of the landmarks 
of Philadelphia, has decided to duplicate the 
plant. Mr. Spreckels is in Europe with his son 
Adolph. Claus H. Spreckels, who is associated 
with his father in the management of the great 


refinery, has notified the contractor for the con- 
struction of the buildings, and George Watson, 
the general manager for Mr. Spreckels, that the 
capacity of the refinery would be doubled. Tne 
work of erecting the additional buildings, which 
will adjoin those now in ceurse of construction, 
and placing in them the necessary machinery, 
will begin soon. The producing capacity of the 
works, when completed, will be about 4,000,000 
pounds of sugar dally. The entire cost of 
the plant will be between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000. 





THE OITY OF OHICAGO RESTRAINED, 

CHICAGO, Aug. 3.—Warren F. Leland, acting 
on behalf of a committee of lake front citizens, 
to-day filed a bill and secured a temporary in- 
junction from Judge Tuley restraining the city 
of Chicago and the Inter-State Industrial Expo- 
sition Association from erecting any structure 
on the lake frout or from permitting any show 
or entertainment to be carried on there. 

The suit grows out of the proposed erection 
by the City Electrical Department of an elec- 
trical engine building and plant south of and 
adjoining the Exposition Building by which it 
is proposed to light the south division as far as 
Twenty-second-street. 

The petitioners take the ground that the lake- 
front park, @ portion of which is to be used, is 
for public use and not private enterprise, and 
that further building on it would seriously 
injure their property. 





FACTORY INSPECTION. 

The deputy factory inspectors are still at 
work inspecting the factories im this city, and 
they are not yetready with their report. In 
regard to the evils of the sweating system in 
this city and Brooklyn, Deputy Inspector 
Franey said yesterday that the inspectors have 


no power to remedy them. In England the 
factory inspectors can limit the number of 
persons who may work in one room so that 
there shall be sufficient breatbing space for all, 
and they can also order necessary improve- 
ments to be made in factories for the health 
of the opsratives, but in New-York the in- 
spectors have no such powers. All that ther 
can do in this respect is to make their reports 
and suggestions. 





STORM AT ORANGE, N. J. 

One of the severest rain and thunder storms 
that Orange has ever experienced visited that 
section yesterday morning. The thunder 
crashed all over the East Orange section, and 


seemed to play close to the earth. Victor 
Saville’s house, on Scotiand-street, was struck, 
and the shingles were partly torn from the roof, 

A bolt went down the chimney of Raff & 
Yeoman’s hat factory on McoChesney-street, 
causing it to bulge and splintering two Deams. 
It exploded in a room on the ground floor, 
struck a tank in the rear room, and knocked 
down several workmen, stunning, but not in- 
juring, them. 

At aboutthe same hour a house in Linden 
was struck and destroyed by fire, entailing a 
loss of $3,500. 





THE FIRE EXTINGUISHED. 

BrrRMINGHAM, Ala., Aug. 3.—The fire in slope 
No. 1 at Pratt Mines, which has been burning 
six days, was extinguished to-day. The damage 
will amount to several thousand dollars. ‘the 
miners who stopped work two days aco at 
Pratt Mines returned to work to-day pending 
settlement of their diiferences with the com- 


pany. 





JAY GOULD’S MOVEMENTS. 
PLATTSBURG, N. Y., Aug. 3.—Jay Gould and 
party arrived by the Adirondack special at 
12:20 to-day and left for the Adirondacks via 





the Chateaugay Road at 1 o’clock for Blooming: 
Male, the railread atation for Paul Smith’s, 





THE VISITS OF ROYALTY 


AUSTRIA AND GEREMANY TO 
MEET IN OOUNCIL. 

THE CZAR DECLINING TO JOIN WITH 

THEM — PREPARING TO RECEIVE 
FRANCIS JOSEPH—BISMARCK, 


Copyright, 1889, by the New-York Associated Press. 

BERLIN, Aug. 3.—Prince Bismarck’s mancwu- 
vres to bring about a meeting of the three Em- 
perors have been foiled by the sullen reticence 
of the Czar, who has not deigned to acknowl- 
edge the communications of Count Schouskloff 
informing him that Emperor Francis Joseph 
and Emperor William are favorable to an inter- 
view. It was even doubtful until Wednesday 
last whether the Czar would adhere to his 
journey to Berlin, Schouskloff only then receiv- 
ing formal authority to inform the Government 
of the Czar’s visit. 

The language of the semi-offictal papers of St. 
Petersburg is studiously designed to divest the 
visit of any tendency to a restoration of amity. 
The Czar is described as too well experienced 
with Bismarck’s jinesse to allow himself again 
to be duped. With unshaken firmness he re- 
fused to listen to overtures unless preceded by 
arecognition of Russia’s claims to freedom of 
action in the Balkan peninsula, The ominous 
outiook on the Servo-Bulgarian frontier, where 
both Governments are massing troops, the ris- 
ing in Crete, and the concentration of Russians 
around Cars discourage the hope that the Czar’s 
journey will be anything but a formality, which 
he would avoid if possible. The Foreign Office 
does not expect him to come to Berlin. He will 
£0 direct from Stettin to Potsdam, wheré he will 
stay one night, and then proceed to Copenhagen 
by way of Kiel. ; 

As soon as the Czar’s intentions were known 
the programme forthe reception of the Em- 
peror of Austria was issued. He will arrive 
Aug. 12 at the Thiergarten station, where a 


grand reception will be given him, From the 
Station the two Emperors will drive through 
Unter dea Linden to the old Schloss. The next 
three duys will be devoted to parades in the 
Tempiehofer fields, manceuvres at Spandau, 
state bauquets, anda naval review at Kiel 

Among the pressing questions to be discussed 
by Bismarck and Count Kalnoky, the Austrian 
Prime Minister, durivg the stay of Emperor 
Francis Joseph ia the position of the Pope. It 
is belleved that Mgr Galimberti has influenced 
the Austrian Emperor to make an explicit 

\romise to rupture the alliance with Italy if 

taly ventures to occupy the Vatican should the 
Pope leave Rome. Signor Crispi, resenting the 
hostile diplomacy of Austria on the Italian 
policy regarding the Vatican, comes again to 
cofifer with Prince Bismarck immediately after 
the departure of the Austrian Emperor. The 
temper of the Italian Government toward 
Austria is displayed in Signor Crispi’s re- 
sponse to Prince Biswnarck’s congratulations on 
the repression of the Irredentists’ committees. 
it was brietiy, ‘‘The Irredentists will continue 
to agitate until Austria removes the cause.” 

Emperor William’s sojourn in England isa 
prominent topic of the press and society. ‘fhe 
semi-official newspapers indulge in rhetorica) 
“‘gush” over English) sympathies with the Em- 
peror’s unwearied service in the interests of 
peace, the community of interests existing be- 
tween the two nations, their great civilizing 
mission, and so forth There is a more genuine 
ring in the tone of the unoftticial press. for in- 
stance, the Vossische Zeviung dweils upon the 
hope that the meeting will bea sign of the ever- 
increasing strength of the bond uniting kindred 
peoples, leading to amutual development along 
the path of liberty, and that both nations, in tue 
forefrout of the culture of the worid, will con- 
tinue to stamp their views iudelibly upon the 
progress of humanity. The /agblati holds that 
the Emperor’s presence at Osborne House 
gives the direct lie to the asatatements 
representing him as inimical to Engiand. The 
Boersen-Zettuny say 3: ‘* Emperor William grasps 
the meaning of be father’s words, that Ger- 
many and Kngland were meant by nature to be 
friends. Although England will enter no 
formal treaty, the result of the visit will be 
such an approximation to the triple alliance 
as will exert a decisive anfluence upon Euro- 
psan politics.” The /ost, an occasional mouth- 
Piece of Prince Bismarck, also declares the 
political Character of the visit, though it admits 
that it is improbable that the issue will bea 
detinile alliance against the Common enemy. 

After returning from Engiand the Emperor 
will meet the Regent of Bavaria at Bayreuth, 
and will attend the close of the Wagnerian 
festival. Thence he will go to Carlsruhe and 
Strasburg Aug, 21, to Metz Aug. 22, an’ to 
Miinster on the 23d. He is due at Potsdam 
Aug. 25 to receive the Czar. 

The Emin Relief Committee to-day issued an 
appeal to the nation for funds to aid the expe- 
diuon, and voted its thanks to Dr. Peters for 
his energy and prudence ip executing his mis- 
sion. The appeal won’t work. The committee 
ignored the fact that Dr. Peters’s expedition 
aticks fast, @ disorganized mob of Somalis 
clamoring for pay, and the Europeans sick and 
wanting doctors and medicines. There is a 
general lack of provisions and munitions for 
the expedition. 

The Cologne Gazetle continues its outcry 
against the English African Company, as act- 
iveiy pursuing to destruction German enter- 

rise. The public is indifferent to the fate of 

r. Peters and centres its anxiety on Capt. 
Wissmann’s progress. He has hitherto effected 
little. SBusniri’s force has been increased by 
the arrival of Arabs from the interior, armed 
with Remington rifles. The expedition is also 
beset by coast fevers, and the mortality is in- 
creasing. Fifteen out of sixty non-commis- 
sioned officers are coming home invalided. 

The inquiry into the Kiel navy frauds proves 
that corrupt practices have been in operation 
since 1884. Wood and iron sent to Kiel for con- 
struction purposes was duly signed for and 
then secretly sold in England. Chief Construct- 
ing Engineer Paunecke is the principal in the 
scheme. Bremen officials are also involved. 
The Emperor insists upon the utmost secrecy, 
and will allow only the sentences which are im- 
posed to be published. 

The police are suppressing all meetings of 
Socialists convened to hear reports from tbe 
deiegates to the Paris congress. Herr Glorke, 
tne Berlin delegate, was arrested while glorify- 
ing the congress before a reunion of carpenters 
and voopers and stonecutters. The workmen 
resisted the police, and in the tumult that fol- 
loweda number of workmen were seriously 
hurt, The Bavarian delegate, Herr Furth, was 
warned that he would be expelledifhe made 
any speesbes. 

The \alional Zeilung states that the commer- 
cia! treaty with Japan goes into operation in 
February. Germaus will be privileged to pene- 
trate the country and trade everywhere. The 
special German consular jurisdiction will be 
renounced. 

Count Waldersee will make a tour of Switzer- 
Jand on his holiday. He has passed through 
Zurich, Lucerne, Berne, and Freyburg to 
Geneva. The route suggests a strategic in- 
epection, associated with his search for health. 


MRS. MAYBRICK’S DEFENSE. 

LIVERPOOL, Aug. 3.—At the triai of Mrs. 
Maybrick, for the murder of her husband to-day, 
Dr. Stevenson, one of the physicians who had 
attended Mr. Maybrick, asserted that all of the 
patient’s symptoms indicated that he was suf- 
fering from arsenical poisoning. A nurse testi- 
fied that when Mrs. Maybrick tried to persuade 
her husband to take medicine, he objected, say- 
ing that it was the wrong medicine. On cross- 
examination the witness said that no improper 
food or medicine was given to the patient while 
she wasinthe house. Mrs. Maybrick had ap- 
peared tender and considerate in her treatment 
of her busband. A waiter at Flattman’s Hotel 
identified the prisoner as the woman who had 
occupied a bedroom in the hotel with the man 
Brierly. After the introduction of this testi- 
mony, the prosecution announced that its cuse 
was .ciosed, 

Sir Charles Russell opened the case for the 
detense. He made a forcible speech, in which 
he urged that the jury could not render a judg- 
ment against the accused based on a probabil- 
ity, even if supported by an apparent motive 
for the commission of a crime, if there was a 
shadow of doubt. He wouid prove that Mr. 
Maybrick had been a confirmed taker of arsenic 
for years. 

A witness named Bateson, who lived with Mr. 
Maybrick in America from 1877 to 1881, Mari- 
ner Thompson, and anegro named Stanton, who 
was Mr. Maybrick’s former servant, all testified 
that the Geceased took arsenic habitually. A 
chemist testified that Mr Maybrick bad pur- 
ehased ‘‘pick-ine-ups” from him which con- 
tained arsenic. Prof. Tidy testified that the 
symptoms manifested by Mr. Maybrick were 
not typical of arsenical poisoning. The ap- 
pearance of the internal organs at the post- 
mortem examination distinctively negatived 
the theory that death had been caused by ar 
senic. ‘Lhe appearance of the organs was con- 
sistent with the theory that death resulted from 
gastro-enteritis. 

_—_o 
THE CRETAN TROUBLE. 

Lonpvon, Aug. 3.—The Turks have attacked 
and dispersed a body of insurgents near Canea, 
Crete. A number on both sides were killed and 
wounded. A sailor belonging to an Italian 
man-of-war has been shot by Mussulmans at 
Canea. 

A British gunboat has arrived at Candia, the 
ehief city of Crete. 


PANIO-STRICKEN TENANTS. 

A large section of the chimney of the old 
two-story and attic dwelling 223 Monroe- 
street became detached from the rest ef the 
structure Jast evening and fell into the street. 
Fortunately no one was injured. The occu- 
pants of the building became panic-stricken 
ana rushed out into the street. As the struct- 
ure was rendered unsafe the police would not 
let them return. A guard was placed aboutthe 
building, and the Bureau of Buildings was no- 
tifled to take charge of the house _/- 








RAIN FALLS IN BIG OHUNKS. 


A SUDDEN AND DRENCHING VISITATION 
THAT CAUSES MUCH DAMAGE, 


The weather, which has been rolling about 
the city for the past week shrouded in thun- 
derous clouds, took a freak yesterday that 
showed people here what Jupiter Pluvius can 
do and do quickly in the way of sudden exhipi- 
tions. Tospeak mildly, it rained here yester- 
day; to speak less mildly, it poured, and to 
speak the way most people who saw it spoke, 
itrained “great guns,” “cats and dogs,” and 
“in sheets.” 

Never before in so short atime did s0 much 
water pour down upon this city from the clouds 
as poured down yesterday morning. Accom- 
panied by a stiff southeast wind, it struck the 
city like a great inverted waterspout and drove 
across town in solid sheets of water that mado 
vision for any great distance an utter impossi- 
bility. It blew, it poured, it filled gutters, 
flushed sewers, obliterated horse-car tracks in 
long lagoons, and sunk sidewalks ont of sight, 
It flooded cellars, roared in doorways, pounded 
on roofs, beat against windows, and smote the 
pavements until the spray rose in clouds, For 
atime it looked as if the floodgates of some 
aerial dam had opened just over the city. 

The rair began about 8 o’clock, when heavy, 
darkening clouds rolled up, charged with floods 
of water, which, without a moment’s delay, 
they dashed upon the city. The suddenness of 
the attack resuited in a complete rout. People 
fled in ail directions, into doorways, under awn- 
ings, under elevated railroad stations, the 
bridge entrance was crammed with a mass of 
reeking, dripping, soaked humanity, and 
the platforms of the Third and Sixth 
avenue elevated roads were thronged. The 
wind drove the rain in great. blind- 
ing sheets and scudding clouds. Umbrellas 
were about as serviceable as canes, The 
rain fell upon Harlem fiercest. It swept 
over the broad open spaces with a 
blinding fury. The long incline of Tenth 
avenue from One Hundred and Twenty-eizhth- 
street Up, Was @ running river, and the water 
pouring down formed a wide lake at the base 
of the cable road turn, which obliterated the 
sidewalks and wet the floors of the cable cars 
as they rolled along. Seventh-avenue from the 
Park up was a sight to bebold, and the long 
sheets of water that were spread upon it disap- 
peared late in the day. Down town the storm 
was pretty bad while it lasted, particularly 
in West-street, where the water rose over the 
sidewalks in many places. The promenade on 
the bridge was swept by torrents. 

It was a grand opportunity for the Signal 
Service Bureau, anu Sergt. Dunn’s oflicials 
grappled with the rain asitrushed by. They 
caught it in tive-minute intervals and founda 
that from 8 o'clock until $:05 A. M. 15-100 
inch fell, and in the next five minutes 19-100 
inch fell. Then there was a slight slackening 
when Jupiter Pluvius took a breath, and then 
threw down 18-100 inch of water in tive min- 
utes, making 52-100 inch for the twenty min- 
utes. This was accompanie1 by a wina of 
twenty miles an hour. All tbe other elements 
of the weather gave in to the rain, which got ali 
the glory. 

Both the temperature and the humidity were 
humble and got into the background, the tem- 
perature standing at 82° at 3:30, having risen 
Irom 75° at8 A. M., and the humidity, when 
the rain started, backed down from 91 per cent. 
at 8 A.M. to 77 at3 P. M. The taking of the hu- 
midity at the Signal Service station is a delicate 
and rapid performance, and is dons with much 
skill. From fifteen to twenty minutes is given 
to the operation, which consists of immersing 
the wet-bulb thermometer, covered with a wet 
rag, until well soaked, and then whirling it in 
unison with a dry-bulb thermometer. The two 
instruments are revolved toxether, and the dif- 
ference between the wet and the dry gives the 
degree of humidity on referring to aset of tables 
prepared for the difference readings. 

The Central Park Meteorological Observatory 
gives for the last two weeks, ending yesterday, 
& total rainfall of 6.29 inches, 2.29 inches falling 
July 31. The mean thermometer for the week 
was 75.3°, and the maximum, 88°, was on July 
29 at 4 P. M.; 66° was the minimum. 

Yesterday’s storm was equally violent and 
drenching in Brooklyn. The Sixteenth Precinct 
Station House at Clymer-street and Lee-avenue 
In that city was struck by lightning. The flag- 
staif on the roof was shattered, the telephone 
and telegraph wires were set in play, and Capt. 
Hugh Gorman received a shock that came near 
proving fatal. He was sitting behind the desk 
bear an open window when the bolt struck the 
building. He was thrown from his chuir to the 
floor in am unconscious condition. Sergeant 
Ashton and Detective Holland received shocks 
that blinded them for a moment, but they re- 
covered in time to pick the Captain from the 
floor and place him on a sofa. He was speech- 
less for several minutes, and when he finally 
began to talk his speeca was thick and bard to 
comprebend. It required kalf an hour tor him 
to regain his composure. 

The storm flooded all the lower portion of 
Brooklyn and the tunnel of the Brighton Beach 
Railroad, near Prospect Park. 1t was ditiicult 
for trains to get into the tunnel at all. 

There was an unusually heavy rain, which 
some persons describe as a cloudburst, in the 
lower part of Westchester County and the an- 
nexed district, yesterday morning about 8:30 
o‘clock, which flooded all the low country. In 
the vicinity of Riverdale, on the New-York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad, there were sev- 
eral landslides which covered the north-bound 
track and made It necessary, while it was being 
shoveled off, for all trains to use the soutb- 
bound track, which caused some delay to the 
early morning trains. By 11 o’clock everything 
was in the usual working and running order. 
On the Harlem Railroad, in the vicinity of Tre- 
mont and Fordham, the depressed railroad was 
inundated, and there were several landslides 
from the bank on the east side where the old 
rails used to be. The trains ran through the 
water and threw it up in great sheets of spray 
on each side, which was quite an unusual 
sight, and attracted a good deal of attention on 
the part of the people in those plaees. The early 
trains were delayed about balf an hour. The 
tracks of the New-York and Northern Railroad 
below Morris Dock sulfered the most, and were 
in many places and for long stretches covered 
with mud. 

About 8 o’clock yesterday morning one of the 
severest showers of the season passed over Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., and vicinity. The streets were 
quickly flooded, but no Gamage was done in the 
city. In Roselle the large barn on Richard 
Kippling’s tarm was struck by lightning and 
With its contents was burned. The animais es- 
caped. 


Local heavy rains were felt all along the coust 
asfar north as Eastport, and south as far as 
Wilmington 2.18 inches fell in the latter place. 
Philadelphia had .22 inches, Lynchburg had 
-46 inches, and Norfolk .26 inches. The storm 
was reported, yesterday morning as central oif 
Rockcliffe, Canada, and was moving northeast- 
ward. 

HEAVY STORMS ELSEWHERE. 

RonbovtT, N. Y., Aug. 3.—A terrific hailstorm 
passed over Highland this afternoon at 1:30 
o’clock, doing much damage. The ferryboat 
Doughty was forced to stop in midstream, and 
the wind whirled it about like a chip. Stones 
as big as walnuts fell throughout the southern 
Ulster Valley, tearing down fruit vines, trees, 
«ce. A severe shower occompanied the high 
wind which passed over Marlborough, New- 
Hamburg, at 6 o’clock, The wind hurled 
branches of trees right and left, and sailing 
vessels were dragged from their anchorage. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Aug. 3.—A heavy rain 
storm prevailed here this afternoon, with fre- 
quent hail showers. Similar weather Is re- 
ported all along the Hudson and in the interior. 
There is a slight washout on the new railroad 
just west of the Poughkeepsie Bridge. In some 


portions of southern Ulster the storm was ac- 
companied by a heavy wind, teafing trees up 
by the roots. In the interior of all the river 
counties all the crops are damaged nearly 70 
per cent. Streams everywhere are greatly 
swollen, and if the storms continues twenty-four 
hours longer most damaging freshets will be 
the result. 

YONKERS, N. Y., Aug. 3.—Mrs. William L. Hal- 
sey of 218 Nepperhan-avenue, in this place, re- 
ceived a severe shock during the thunderstorm 
this morning. She was closing the shutters of 
a bedroom when a Vivid flash of lightning struck 
the sill inside the window. She felt a stinging 
pain all over her rightside. The physician who 
attended her prescribed rest for a day or two 
and she would then be all right. The ligntning 
left a black oh as large as a silver dollar on 
the sill and chipped off a small piece of piaster. 

The lightning also struck a shed at the Low- 
erre racing track, South Yonkers, and almost 
demolished it, and stunned ateam of horser. 
An unusually heavy thunderstorm prevailed in 
Sing Sing about 1 o’clock this afternoon, but did 
lo damage. 


Nyack, N. Y., Aug. 3.—The most terrific 
storm of the season prevailed bere this after- 
noon. The streets are flooded and travel has 
been abandoned. : 

LANCASTER, Penn., Aug. 3.—A heavy hail- 
storm passed over portions of Eastern Lancas- 
ter County this afternoon. The tobacco, which 
is almost ripe, was badly cut in many places, 

PROVIPENCE, R. I., Aug. 3.—The storm did 
considerable damage to the highways of the 
neighboring municipality, Pawtucket. Several 


persons were shocked by lightning. but not 
serionsly hurt. The entire telephone service 
was demoralized and the highways gullied in 
some places to a depth of 20 feet and 40 or 50 
feet long. 

John Hall, forty be ged old, of Warren, a fisb- 
erman, was 6truck by Nghtning and killed in- 
stantly while rowing in his boat in Warren 
River. The lightning almost complevely ott Rea 
the clothing off his body. J. A. B 0 i 

im 
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the Pawtuxet River and oe008 aamege done, 
mostly to some thirty-five acres of young 
cucumbers about to be picked for pickles. 
TAUNTON, Mass., Aug. 3.—This morning 1.97 
inches of rain fell in fifty minutes. Cellars 
were flooded all over the town,as the sewers 


could not carry off the water. The aggregate 
amount of damage will be large to private 
roperty, besides gullied streets. Some of the 
oundries were compelled to stop work. A 
washout is reported on the Old Colony road, 
between here and Fall River. 


DIED IN ITS FATHER’S ARMS. 





THE SORROWFUL STORY OF A POOR 
MAN AND BIS SIcK CHILD. 

John McUVarthy of 305 East Forty-s)xth-street 
had a distressing experience yesterday. He 
works for a Hebrew firm at $12 per week, and 
has a hard time making ends meet, as he 
is aman of family. The tirm does no businees 
Saturdays, and yesterday McCarthy concluded 
he would take his teething child duwn on the 
bay for the benefit of its health. He put on his 
Sunday clothes and his wife dressed the 
fretful ‘infant in its best apparel. Her 
household duties would not permit her 


to leave home, although she longed to do so. 
McCarthy made the trip to the Battery on a 
Second-avenue elevated railroad train and 


crossed to Staten Island on a ferryboat, and 


had proceeded by rapid-transit train along the 
north shore three stations when the child sud- 
denly expired in his arms. The bereavement 
under the peculiar circumstunces almost 
prostrated McCarthy. His distress could not 
escaye public notice, and in a few moments he 
was surrounded by sympathizing passengers 
and employes of the company. He was anxious 
to return home direct with his dead child, and 
yet was fearful that some one in authority 
would interfere. 

Covering the baby’s face with his handker- 
chiet and pressing the ilmp and delicate burden 
to his breast, he returned to 8t, George station. 
There he was fortunate enough to encounter a 
Justice of the Peace, who said if the child had 
died from natural causes and had been attended 
by a physician in this city it was not a Coroner’s 
case, and the body could be carried home if not 
exposed, 

On tke ferryboat a lady resident of Tompkins- 
ville, whoss sympathies were aroused by the 
distressed appearance of McCarthy and thought 
his child was 11], after hearing his sad story in- 
terested some friends and other residents of 
Staten Island by a strong appeal. The good 
Samaritans not only went through the cabins 
and collected a sum of money, but took charge 
of the body when the boat reached the landing. 
The Tompkinsville lady used her waterproof for 
ashroud. At firstit was intended to engage a 
carriage for the father and his charge, but 
he demurred to the long ride home and ex- 
pressed # preference for the elevaved railroad 
train. It was finally arranged and McCarthy, 
with two ladies and the coneealed body, boarded 
a Second-avenue train. The lady who had 
loaned the waterproof was obiiged to leave the 
train at the Twenty-third-street station. Here 
the guard discovered that the party had a body 
in charge and summarily ordered them off. The 
ladies protested, but the only satisfaction they 
got Was a request to see the siation ageni. 
They made a movement as if to do 
this, but when the train had departed 
they quickly rearranged tho little corpse 
and when the next train came along McCarthy 
and ove of the ladies got aboard and proceeded 
to the station nearest his home. If the grief of 
the father had been distressing, thatfof his wife, 
when be broke the news to her and laid 
down the body of bis child, was heartrending. 
Those who so kindly aided the family in their 
bereavement performed an act of practical 
eran which deserves more than passing men- 
tion. 





LAWN TENNIS. 


THE NEW-CASTLE TOURNEY—HANDICAP 
MATCH AT NEWPORT. 


NEW-CASTLE, N. H., Aug. 3..-—The fifth day’s 
play inthe tennis tournament began at noon 
to-day, being delayed by rain. Campbell and 
Huntington played Lee and Tallant, and the 
games were finely played in spite of the bad 
condition of the court. Campbell and Hunting- 
ton beat Lee and Tallant, 10—8, only one set 
being finished. Wale this game was being 
played Mansfieid and Hoppin were facing Wil- 
liston aud Wright in another court. In this 
match Williston and Wright beat Mansfield and 
Hoppin, 7—9, 6—2, 6—0O. Campbelland Hunt- 
lnpgton then met Chase Brothers in the second 
round of doubles, aud were taken into camp by 
a@ score of 6—4, 6—4. Immediately after this 


the Chase brothers piayed Hovey and Weeden 
and were defeated, 7—5, 6—4. 

NEWPORT, R.1I., Aug. 3.—A handicap court 
tennis match takes place at the Casino next 
week. The players are divided into classes as 
follows: First class—T. Hitchcock, Jr., E. R. 
Wharton, aud G. K. Fearing, Jr.; second—C. G 
Baldwin, Jr., Lioyd Warren, and Center Hitch- 
cock; third—J. L. Kernochan and R. T. Wilson, 
Jr.; fourth—F. O. Beach and O. Belmont. The 
players in tbe first class give fifteen anda 
bisyue to those in the second class, thirty to 
those in the third, and thirty ania bisque to 
those in the fourth. Preliminary round 1, Whar- 
ton against Warren; 2, Baldwin against Kerno- 
chan; first round winner of match 1 against 
Wilson; winner of match 2 against Center 
Hitohcock; Fearing against Beach; T. Hitch- 
cock against Belmont. 


THE WHKATHER, 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 3-—8 P. M.—For New- 
Hawpshire, fair, slightly warmer, westerly 
winds. 

For Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, fair, stationary temperature, 
westerly winds. 

For Lasiern New-York, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
New-Jersey, and Delaware, generally fuir, slight 
changes in lemperature, westerly winds. 

For the District of Columbia, Maryland, and 
Virginia, fair, except in Southern Virginia, local 
es stationary temperature, southwesteriy 
winds. 

For Western New-York, and Western Penna- 
sylivania, fair, slight changes in temperature, 
westerly winds. 





The following shows the changes in the tem- 
perature for the past twenty-four hours in com- 
parison with the corresponding date of last 
year, as indicated by the thermometer at Hud- 
nut’s pharmecy, 218 Broadway: 

1588. 
71° 


Average temperature 


——— 
Average temperature 


76 
or same date last year..77 42° 





WAS GOING TO WED MARY ANDERSON. 

Frank Russell of 153 East Forty-seventh- 
street was taken before Police Jnstice McMahon 
in the Yorkville Police Court yesterday and 
committed to the care of the Commissioners of 
Charities and Correction as insane. He was 
tound by a Park policeman Friday afternoon 


near the Carrousel in Central Park acting in a 
very peculiar manner. Russell, who is twenty- 
seven years old, deciared he was a famous 
journalist, and was going to marry Mary 
Anderson. His purpose in visiting the Park 
was to select a pair of camels, with which he 
and his bride were to drive to Boston fora 
wedding trip, Judge McMahon refused to be 
swerved trom doing his duty by the young 
man’s promise to give him the turnout when he 
returned from Boston. ‘ 
— 


SENTENCE OF FEX-TELLER THIRDS. 

CHICAGO, Aug. 3.—James M. Thirds, the ex- 
Teller of the Union National Bank, who has 
been in jail for some time on five indictments 
for forgery and larceny, pleaded guilty to one 
count of forgery and was sentenced by Judge 
McConnell to one year in the penitentiary. 


Thirds, who is a respectable-looking and intelli- 
gent man, was plainly much affected by the 
disgrace into which his excesses had brought 
him, and he promised the court to learn a lesson 
from his present experience, and begin a new 
life on his release from prison. Thirds’s wife 
was present, and after sentence bad been pro- 
nounced there was an affecting scene between 
husband and wile in the Judge’s room, where 
she bade him good-bye. 





OURRENT MEXICAN TOPICS. 

CiTY OF MEXICO, via Galveston, Aug. 3— 
During the absence of Lionel Carden, the Brit- 
ish Consul here, Charlies Phillippe takes his 
place. 

Diplomatic relations between Mexico and 
Brazil are being arranged. 

Finance Minister Dublan says the financial 


outlook in Mexico was never better than now. 
Bosiness is increasing, and the customs re- 
cejpts on imports from the United States are 
greater than ever. 

The Spanish Minister presented his creden- 
tials to President Diaz to-day. Tne speeches cus- 
tomary to such occasions were made. 





SAW A GROUP OF COMETS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 3.—Prof. K. Holden 
writes from the Lick Observatory that the 
eomet discovered by Mr. Brooks of Geneva 
July 6 bas been regularly observed at the Liek 
Observatory by Mr. Barnard. On Thursday 
night he found the comet attended by two ob- 
jects, and on Saturday night his observation 
showed that one of the companion comets had 
&@ decided tail. Besides the three comets men- 
tiened there are four objects near, which are 
robably ong ha of the same fa ’ 
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AN OVERCROWDED CAMP 


THE TWELFTH REGIMENT AT 
- PHEKSKILL. 

STOPS RAINING AND THERE IS A 

FINE DRESS PARADE—THE FORTY- 

SEVENTH RETURNS HOME. 


PEEKSKILL, Aug. 3.—Nearly $9,000 of the 
money of the State was taken out of camp this 
afternoon, the earnings of the officers and mem- 
bers of the Forty-seventh Regiment, the Second 
Provisional Battalion, and the Second Battery 
during the past eight days. To the regiment 
there was paid by Col. Phisterer $4,469, to the 
separate companies of infantry $3,215 25, to 
the artillerymen $159 50, and an additional 
sum of $625 to the post band. 

If ever money was well earned by troops it 
wasearned by the militiamen who have en- 
dured the discomforts of the week just closea— 
discomforts without parallel in the history of 
the State Camp of Instruction. 

The last nightin camp was remarkable for 
its quietness. Not a sound beyond the occa- 
sional calls of the sentinels on post disturbed 
the stillness after taps, and between retreat and 
tattoo, except for the customary band concert, 
there were few demonstrations. It was a 
weary, worn-out, and water-soaked body of 
men, who sought their cots almost simul- 
taneously with the sounding of the signal 
tor lights out. They were thankful that the 
tour of field service was virtually at an end. 
Nor was their thankfulness less profound when 
they awoke at 5 o’clock in the morning to find 
Jupiter Pluvius again in command of the camp, 
Fortunately, however, his domination was but 
brief. The final guard mount of the week was 
accompanied by sunlight, an unusual circum- 
stance, Capt. Veritzan being Officer of the Day 
and Lieuts. Libbey and Hunt Officers of 
the Guard. This ceremony completed the 
military exercises of the day other than the 
reception of the Twelfth Regiment 1n the early 
afternoon by the Forty-seventh and the formal 
departure vf the companies comprising the 
provisional battalion a short time thereafter. 
Both Col. Gaylor and Major Downs were the 
recipieuts of commuuications from Adjt. Gen. 
Porter complimenting and congratulating them 
upon the progress made by their respective 
commaads in the face of disheartening ob- 
stacles. q 

The Long Branch made the quickest trip of 
the year, and landed the Twelith at Roa Hook 
an hour ahead of the expected time. The Forty- 
seventh was taken for once by surprise, and 
hardly had formed on the parade ground before 
the head of the column of the new regiment 
was passing Capt. Greer’s sea-coast battery. 
The Twelfth bad all the appearance of veterans 
in the ruggedness of their features and the 
sturdiness in their stride, but their helmets 
and leggins, in spite of the pouring rain which 
fell upon them in New-York and the muddy 
tramp from the Hook, wers white as snow, and 
the uniforms were as clean as if they had just 
come from the tailor. 

More or less difficulty was experienced in 
quartering the men. The number who came 
to camp was largely in excess of that expected. 
The eight company streets allotted to the regi- 
ment were altogether inadequate. Capt. Dela- 
field had made a bet that the regiment would 
bring up a number nearer 550 than 500. The 
muster roll showed 564 present on the boat. 
Nine men and officers arrived early in the morn- 
ing by rail and the afternoon trains brought ten 
more, raising the total to 583. The percentage 
is the highest of the year—88 per cent. Com- 
pany D, Capt. Delafield, brought 86 out of 88 
on the rolls, the otbers being detained by illness, 

The regular army discipline, which 1s one of 
the features of the Twelfth, was manifested as 
soon as the companies were Gismissed in their 
reapective streets. Col, Barber and Lieut. Col. 
Dowd, both of whom are graduates of West 
Point, went through the camp and personally 
saw to it that the men were properly quartered 
and that everything was as it should be. The 
next two hours were given up to putting the 
camp inorder. Heavy banks of cloud had been 
hanging menacingly over the Hudson River all 
the morning, but from the time of the arrival of 
the detachment of Capt. Rasquin’s third bat- 
tery, under command of Sergt. Laing, notadrop 
of water had fallen. At noon the heavens 
had opened, and for fifteen minutes the great- 
est downpour of the week raged. Then the sun 
began to struggle for supremacy. The inkiness 
in the clouds diminished in intensity, and rifts 
were opened here and there. Finally the sun 
broke torthin all his radiant glory, sending a 
cheer of encouragement throughout the camp, 
driving the deep pools of muddy water into the 
earth, drying up the streets and roads, exter- 
minuting the mildew that for the past week 
bas had ful! sway. . 

More We: Point methods were introduced at 
supper time, an innovation in camp—marchiog 
the regime: t to the mess hall in companies. 
The commands were mustered in the company 
streets, marched to the parade ground, wiere 
the drum corps and Col. Barber were awaiting 
them. ‘‘Officere to their places,” was ths com- 
mand, but only one-balf had brought their 
swords, and messengers were dispatched forth- 
with to quarters for the missing accoutrements. 
“Right whee ,” and off they went, their officers 
at their bead. This practice of marching the 
men to mess is oneof the reatures of West 
Point, and, aside from its picturesqueness, it 
drills the men into rapid formation, which, as 
every one who has had any experience is 
aware, is one of the serious defects in the Na- 
tional Guard. 

At 6:15 o’clock the remainder of Major 
Chauncey’s provisional battalion arrived, con- 
sisting of the tee Separate Company of 
Ogdensburg, Capt. Henry Holland; the Thirty- 
eighth of Oswego, Capt. Frank Stearns, and the 
Forty-fifth of Oawego, Capt. Miller; the Olean 
Company, Capt. Thyng, having reached here in 
the early morning. The provisionals were tired 
after their long jaunt on therail, and ue their 
supper was an hour off they escaped dress 
parade. When they were ail in the total strength 
of the camp was 650. 

The weather was glorious when the troops 
marched out for dress parade. The sun was 
obscured, but the air was dry and full of elec- 
tricity, and a_ stiff elght-knot breeze came 
bowling up the Hudson. Col. Barberand Lieut. 
CoL Dowd were in their places, the vacancy 
in the Majority never having been filled since 
“Jack” Riker, as he is affectionately called by 
the boys, resigned last Winter. The regiment 
was in full dress. Col. Barber selected the reg- 
ulation distance on the parade ground, the first 
commanding officer this year who has done so. 
The formation was excellent, marked with ex- 
pedition, uniformity, and accuracy, the lines 
were even and regular, and the distances ex- 
act. The First Sergeants, oneand all, displayed 
regular: army snap in bringing their compa- 
nies Into line. The manual of arms, however, was 
wretched, one-quarter of the command acting as 
if the bults of their pieces were coated with mu 
cilage. Adjt. Jesup, in reading the orders for tu- 
morrow, made a bad break in announcing “‘ By 
order of Col. Barber” when Gen. Porter, the 
commandant of the post, was standing within 
a hundred feet of him. The dismissal was in 
good form, although the Sergeant Major was 
rather slow in coming up and the First Ser- 
geants backward in going to the front. The wheel- 
ing was creditable in spite of the spongy cond)- 
tion ef the ground. The officer of the day for 
to-morrow is Capt. Henrv C. Aspinwall. 

When Company B boys turned in from 
dress parade to-night they were surprised and 
delighted to find six bottles of sarsaparilla with 
this card, “compliments First Sergeant, Com- 
pany G, Forty-sdventh.” Itis needless to say 
that the health o7 First ‘‘Sergeant, Company G, 
Forty-seventy” was drank with a bumper. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Judge J. J. Jackson of West Virginia is at the 
Hoffman House. 

Ex-Congressman Alfred Ely of Rochester is at 
the Victoria Hotel ; 

The Chinese Minister at Washington is at the 
Brevoort House. 

Munemitsu Mutsu, Japanese Minister at Wash- 
ington, is at the Westminster Hotel. 


IT 








THE BIG PALGRAVE’S SLOW VOYAGE. 

The ship Palgrave of Port Glasgow, the big 
four-masted vessel that has been so long ex- 
dected from Calcutta, arrived yesterday in good 
condition after a rur of 150 days. Capt. Pitts 
of the Paigrave reports that his ship left Cal- 
cutta March 6, and was nearly or quite be- 
calmed in the Bay of Bengal for forty-two days. 
After this exasperating strucgie with light airs 
and calms he expected better luck for the re- 
mainder of the voyage. Such was not the case, 
however, for after rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope he met with a succession of westerly and 
northwesterly gales, which kept him back twen- 
ty-one days longer. 

The cargo of the Palgrave consists of 940 
bags of linseed, 1,365 bags of castor seed, 2,000 
bags of cutch, 8 half chests of tea, and 23,093 
bales of jute cuttings, &c., consigned to Ralli 
Brothers. 


COKE MEN RETURN TO WORK. 
PITTSBURG, Aug. 3.—The coke strikers are 
weakening already and the strike promises to 
be a failure. 
The men at the Youngstown, Morwood, and 
Standard works, numbering about a thousand, 
went back to-day, and the operators say that 


before the middle of next week the works will 
all be in operation again. 

The break has discouraged the strikers some- 
what, but they atill say that they will make the 
strike a success and have ail the men out ina 
few days. 








A STORM IN ONTARIO. 
TORONTO, Outario, Aug. 3.—Late last night 
and this morning a terrific rainstorm passed 
over Ontario, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. Many barns were struck and 
burned. Thestorm also passed over Quebec, 


and reports from several places in that Province 
say that hailstones as large as two inches in 
circumference also fe 
Grain is laid iow in the flelds and in many 
Jaces is totally destroyed. In otber directions 
bundled together ready for housing is 
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THE FINANOIAL WORLD. 
—_—>__— 

‘The market is narrow, quiet, and professional; 
but it is no market to be short of. If there is 
any money in selling stocks now, it will be be- 
cause they go down in face of conditions which 
usually make a bull market. Narrow as the 
market is, and professional as it is, there is 
something in the air which seems to suggest 
that if one has any shorts out it would be 
prudent to take themin. Of course all uncer- 
tainties are on the bear side, and something 
may happen to give the market anothér bad 
knock; that is a contingency which is always 
before us. Barring accidents, however, this 
marketis going up. Itis not, as a rule, scien- 
tific speculation to go short of stocks over a 
crop movement. There may be occasions when 
it would be; as when thbre should be severe 
stress in the money market, excessive inflation 
preceding the crop movement, or disaster to 
the growing corn while the wheat was on the 
way to market. None of these dangers con- 
front the financial world now, and the rows 
among some of the roads over rates are a great 
deal more noisy than damaging. ‘The export 
of gold has stopped, and grain and cotton are 
going out in place of it; nor is there 
any exhausting drain of money from 
the interior, because the West in these 
days has come to have large reserves 
ofits own, and the Fall demands are met from 
several sources, instead of al) coming on this 
one, a8 it used to be when the surplus money 
only accumulated in New-York. The wheat 
crop is practically secure, and is estimated at 
500,000,000 bushels; furthermore, its movement 
to market has begun about ten days earlier than 
last year, new Spring wheat having been re- 
ceived in Chicago on the 1st inst., and the qual- 
ity of the grain is reported to be unusually 
good. Thecorn is said to be doing well every- 
where. Ihe drenching weather we are getting 
in the East does not appear to have been expe- 
rienced in the great corn-growing sections, It 
is therefore tolerably safe to say that the crop 
outlook is all that could be desired at this time, 
and we know very well that vur foreign market 
is secure, the shortage in the wheat-exporting 
countries of Eastern Europe, and of Australia 
and India, cutting off a considerable proportion 
of the customary supplies, 

Thus conditions favor an advancing stock 
market, and with the promise of a big Fall 
business before them, railroad managers are 
not likely to deliberately throw away the op- 
portunities for making good earnings. The 
reports from the granger roads are quite en- 
couraging. A great deal is heard about rate 
troubles avd the oppression of State legisla- 
tion, but the earnings go on increasing all the 
same, The St. Paul, the Northwest, and the 
Cc., B. and @ are making good reporis, and 
the first-named company is showing a recu- 
perative power which in its way is surprising. 
{¢ must not be forgotten that its increased 
earnings over last year are made on the same 
mileage, and that with conservative elements 
introduced into the Board of Directors the 
company 18 no longer bled by the constant 
addition of new branches and extensions for 
the benefit of other than the stockholders. The 
time will come when the St. Paul and North- 
west systems will be worked practically as 
one, and it will be done without waiting for 
the Southwestern roads to find a way out of 
their difficulties. The first great movement to- 
ward concentrating the Western roads into 
two or three great systems may be 
be looked for in the Northwest, butin the 
meantime the several roads will get along very 
well with the aid of good crops and prudent 
management. The Alton will continue to make 
some trouble at Kansas City, and the noise 
made overit diverts attention from the fact 
that Kansas has this season about the biggest 
crops she ever raised. Those cropsare of vastly 
greater importance to the stock market than 
whether the other roads shall or shali not di- 
vide their cattle business with the Alton at Kan- 
sas City. Itis noticeable that opinion in the West 
is swinging round to the side of the Rock Islana 
and Atchison on their attitude inthis matter, 
viz., that roads which have incurted the heavy 
expense and the risk involved in building new 
extensions, have a right to all the benefits tu be 
derived from them, as against a road which has 
incurred neither. The Alton cannot have its 
cake and eatit too. With those big crops, how- 
ever, there should be business enough for all, 
enough even to give the Alton its 8 percent. 
dividends, for this year at least. In the Middle 
States section, between the Alleghanies and the 
Mississippi, the roads are doing remarkably 
well. Itis reasonable to expect that they will 
continue todo so. In that section the business 
of new railroad construction was brought toa 
halt about the time the great trunk line war was 
ended by the West Shore deal, and since then the 
traffic has been growing up to the roads. They 
oughtto besafe against another epidemic of 
railroad building for five years. 

This is what is sending up the Three C. 
stocks, which have been rising the past week 
and will go yet higher. The common stock is 
talked of for 85, and if it goes up to those fig- 
ures, which mean & 4 per cent. dividend, the 
preferred will certainly sell higher than par. 
Its dividend is limited to 5 per cent; yetif the 
earnings of the property are enough to pay divi- 
dends on the common, the preferred becomes a 
sort of guaranteed 5 per cent. stock, and should 
sell between 105 and 110. It would seli for that 
easily on the London market asa Vanderbilt 
property. The same conditions which are put- 
ting up these stocks in the market will help the 
securities of the other roads in that section, as 
the Wabash, the Lake Erie and Western, and 
the Toledo, 8t. Louis and Kansas City Road. 
The latter road has been under process of re- 
construction, and is only just beginning to show 
what it can do in the way of making earnings. 
Its motive power has been so heavily drawn 
upon for construction work that the operating 
department was partially crippled; but the 
equipment is being turned over to it, and the 
earnings for the last week of July im- 
mediately rose. For the whole month, they 
were $91,103, as against $51,943 last year; 
and for the current month, they will 
Tun probably about $105,000. There has 
been some croaking over the prospects of this 
property, but it is coming out all right. There 
will be big money in the stock some day. The 
coal roads ought to do better for the remainder 
of the year than they have so far, and undoubt- 
edly will, The big bear account in Reading 
has apparentiy been closed, and the stock 
shows more strength in the market now that 
the selling pressure is taken off. However the 
stock may act, the general fmortgage 4s ought 
to be a safe purchase at present quotations. 
There seems no good reason why they should 
sel], on their merits, below 95 or 96 The 
trusts are getting active again, and sugar stock 
has recently risen about eight points. Much 
bull talk on it is heard again from the insiders, 
who lately were silent, or hinted that it would 
probably strike bottom about par. Lead Trust 
sticks between 22 and 24, but promises to go 
higher. Another fog has settled over the cap- 
italization. When the statement was sprung 
on the Street that it was $83,000,000, the offi- 
clais feigned surprise that any one could ne 
taken unawares by it. It was only necessary, 
they said, to inquire of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company where the certificates were 
registered. The other day arumor was circu- 
lated that there had been another increase in 
the capital. The Trust Company was inquired 
of, but the information alleged to be on tap 
was found to be shut off. The Trust Compuny 
would give none, and the officers of the Lead 
Trust were evasive when they were appealed 
to. However, ifthe general market goes up, 
which it promises to, the trust stocks will 
zo With it. ela 


A DAY OR TWO IN THE ALLEGHE- 
NIES—NO EXTRA FARE. 

Holders of through first-class tickets via the 
B. and O. reading to points on the C. W. and B., 
O. and M., and B. and O. systems, are permitted 
to stop off at Deer Park or Oakland any length 
of time to suit the traveler’s fancy. This offers 
a@ Dieasing break in the long journey without 
additional cost in railroad fare. These far- 
famed “Twins of the Alleghenies” are the most 
dedightful mountain resorts in the country.— 
haxchange. 








THE PENSION WASTE, 
To the Edttor of the New-York Times: 
“Who pay the pensions?’ I wish every old sol- 
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NEW POSTMASTERS. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 3.—The President has 
appointed the following-named Postmast- 
ers: 

Arkansas.—Rollin A. Edgerton at Little Rook, 
vice’ T. W. Newton, removed; William W. Nia- 
bett at Jonesborough, vice J. W. Owens, re- 
moved; James C. Russell at Camden, vice Will- 
iam F. Avera, removed; James Barnes at 
Fort Smith, vice W. J. Fleming, rose 

Caltfornia.— Alonzo Bradford at Haywards, 
vice Frances B. Sprague, resigned. 

Colorado.—Josian A. Small at Aspen, vice 
James C. Connor, commission expired; John C. 
me at Durango, vice C. M. Hilliker, re- 
signed. 

Dakota.—William H. Donaldson at Water- 
town, vice Lucius M. ‘Thomas, removed. 

luinois.—Eugene B. Fletcher at Morris, vice 
J. 8 R. Scovill, removed; Israel C. Cope at 
Streator, vice M. J. Finjan, removed. 

Jowa.—William Wilson, Jr., at Washington, 
Iowa, vice George G. Rodman, removed. 

Indian Ti »—Mary A. Pettes at Lehigh, 
ottice became Presidential. 

Michigan.—Edwara 8. Horton at Northville, 
vice J. Woodman, removed; George W. Jones 
at Imlay City, vice E. J, Landers, removed; 
Frederick F. Hoaglin at Albion, vice Frank F, 
Cole, resigned. 

Minnesota.—Calvin L. Spaulding at Brainerd, 
vice J. H. Koop, resigned. 

Missouri.—James W. Owens at Washington, 
vice John A. Collins, resigned. 

Mississippi.—Mrsa. Mary N. Parish at Green- 
wood, office became Presidential; Miss Clara C. 
Matthews at Hazlehurst, vice F. M. Sexton, re- 
moved. 

Kansas.—Squire Lane, at Burlington, vice E. 
M. Lockwood, removed; William E. Hogueland, 
at Yates Centre, vice E. V. Wharton, removed; 
John 8S. Eastwood, at Eureka, vice W. W. Mc- 
Grew, removed; Frank D. Allen, at Oswego, 
vice Jobn M. Landis, resigned; Russell T. Stokes, 
at Garnett. vice J. 8. McCartney, resigned; W. 
C. Whitney, at Cawker City, vice J. W. Hughes, 
removed. 

orth Carolina.—Jobhu R. Joyce, at Reidsville, 
vice J. A. Bennett, removed; William K. Wheeler, 
at Winston, vice 8. H. Smith, removed; Henry 
L, Shore, at Salem, vice T. B. Douthit, remaved; 
Jonathan D, White, at Greensborough, vice G. 
H. Gregory, removed. 

Nebraska.—Miss Minnie Wall at Loup City 
vice C. M. Walworth, deceased; John W. Yeast 
at Valentine, vice W. L Boulware, resigned. 

New-Hampshire.—De Witt C. Newman at Hills- 
borough Bridge, office became Presidential. 

Nevada.—Henry P. Kraus at Reno, vice J. C. 
Hagerman, removed. 

Vhio.—Emanuel Schultz at Miamisburg, vice 
Cc. E. Kinder, removed; W. Holverstadt at 
Columbiana, vice George Lower, removed; 
John W. McKee at Celina, vice Jacob Krensch, 
removed; Amos T. Dailey at Van Wert, vice 
John Shaw, removed; James Israel at Mount 
Vernon, vice John D. Thompson, removed. 

Washington Jerritory.—Robert Dunn at North 
Yakima, vice G. W. Carr, resigned; Thomas B. 
Warren at Spokane Falis, vice J. J. L. Peele, re- 
signed. 

Wisconsin.—Charles E. Bowles at Janesville, 
vice C. L. Clark, reraoved; John B. Gil at Marsh- 
tield, vice J. W. Battie, resigned; Henry A. Chase 
at Viroqua, vice William N. Carter, removed. 

Pennsylvania.—William A. Winsboro at Ban- 
gor, vice W. A. Wagner, resigned; A. A. Thom- 
son at Carlisle, vice H. K. Pfeffer, removed; 
Andrew A. Cathcart at Bloomsburg, vice George 
A, Clark, removed; William H. Fine at Bristol, 
vice James Drury, removed; George W. Shock 
at Mifflinburg, vice C. A. Eaton, resigned. 

South Carolina.—Jesse M. Robertson at Lau- 
rens Court House, oftice became Presidential. 

Jexas.—George A. Race at Houston, vice 
Robert Burns, removed; Henry A. Morgan, at 
Vernon, otlice became Presidential. 

Viryinta.—Ransom 8. Dudley at Pulaski City, 
office became Presidential; A. 8. Asbury at 
Roanoke, vice 0. D. Dorr, resigned. 


The following fourth-class Postmasters 
were appointed to-day: m 

New-iork. — Charles McCulloch, Central 
Bridge, and Irving McNeil, both of Schoharie 
County. P. G. Wright, Divine’s Corners, Sulli- 
van County; Theodore Brinckerhoff, New- 
Springville, Richmond County. 

Virginia.—W. A. Robertson, Nottoway C. H.; 
Hal Bowles, Sabol Isiand; R. R. Staut, Sinnick- 
son; I. N. Welch, Tunnel; T. H. Ellison, Tun- 
stall’a; W. C. Ather, Wadesville. 

New-Jersey.—J. E. Mowerson, Wickoff. 

Massachusetts.—Lucretia T. Bicknell, 
Cummington. 


VISITORS AT RIDGEFIELD. 


West 





MR. KING’S GREAT LOSS BY THE BURN- 
ING OF HIS MANSION. 


RIDGEFIELD, Conn., Aug. 3.—J. Howard King, 
the millionaire President of the National Bank 
of the State of New-York, of Albany, N. Y., fell 
heir to the King homestead at Ridgefield at the 
death of bis uncle, the Hon. Joshual. King, 
two Summers ago. 

Because it was the grandest old mansion in 
the village and because it was built late in the 
last century by Gen. Joshua King, who figured 
prominently in the arrest of Major André, the 
present owner loved the ‘old homestead.” A 
year ago he commenced the renovation and en- 
largement of the structure, with the view of 
retaining the distinctively old features of the 
mansion. 

It was just about completed last Sunday 
morning, when it was burned to the ground. 
The origin of the fire is unknown. Many rare 
old portraits, the family Bible containing the 


records of the King family for several gener- 
ations, alarge number of ornaments belonging 
to Mrs. J. Howard King, (many of them wedding 
presents,) and many pieces of old furniture 
were consumed. The pecuniary loss is esti- 
mated at $25,000, on which there was an in- 
surance of $15,000. 

The old mansion was centrally situated, and 
one of the most imposing residences in the vil- 
lage. It haa been the purpose of Mr. King to 
occupy the building with his family in few days. 

Among prominent visitors to this resort this 
week is Charles Barnard, author of “The 
County Fair,” which proved such a success at 
Proctor’s new Twenty-third-Street Theatre, 
New-York City, last Winter. He is the guest 
of William 8. Hawk, one of the proprietors of 
the Windsor Hotel, New-York, who has a cot- 
tage here. Mr. Harnard is pleased with the 
picturesque view from West Mountain or 
Mount Lac, looking west, north, and south. 
He is enthusiastic in his admiration of this 
grand sweep of landscape, taking in the Hud- 
son Hills, dotted here and there in the fore- 
ground with the most charming lakes imas- 
inable. 

Mr. Barnard, who resides at Glenbrook, Stam- 
ford, in commor with other members of the 
theatrical profession is gratified at the pros- 
pect of acozy theatre to be built soon at that 
place for exclusive use of the profession for 
first rehearsals of plays to be brought out later 
in the metropolis or on the road. The projectors 
of this scheme are the proprietors of the Ham- 
ilton House, who make a& specialty of eptertain- 
ing prominent members of the theatrical pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Barnard is now engaged on a new play to 
succeed “The County Fair’ at the Twenty- 
third-Street Theatre. 

Mr. and Mrs. David & Egleston have returned 
from Bar Harbor and are “ at home” at their 
cottage here. 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Riggs and children 
will spend the presens month at Marion, Mass., 
on Buzzard’s Bay. 

Gen. Rufus H. King has returned to his High 
Ridge cottage, after enjoying the salt water at 
Fire Island, N. Y. 

Architect William H. Bates of New-York, who 
has in charge the erection of the proposed new 
eountry seat of William 8. Hawk, is a guest at 
Eim Shades. 

Dr. T. Mallock Cheesman and family, who 
have been at Garrison’s, N. Y., wilispend this 
month at the Cheesman country seat in this 


lace. 

Dr. Alexander McLean has returned to Colo- 
nial Cottage after epjoying the hospitality of 
his friend, Mr. Malcolm Graham, at Seabright, 
N. J., for a fortnight. 





STOP OFF AT CRESSON SPRINGS ON 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TICKET. 
The Passenger Department of the Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad Company announces that pas- 

sengers holding first-class limited tickets of any 


description will be allowed to stop over at 
Cresson Springs during the season, as long as 
desired, up to Oct. 31. 

In order to avail themselves of this privilege, 
Passengers should notify the train conductor of 
their intention to break the journey at Cresson, 
and ¢mmediateiy upon arrival should deposit 
their tickets with the company’s agent at 
Cresson. 

This concession is greatly appreciated by 
through passengers, as it enables them to be- 
come acquainted with one of the most delizht- 
fal mountain resortsin the country. All throngh 
passenger trains, including the celebrated New- 
York and Chicago Limited Express, stop at 
Cresson during the season.— Exchange, 





STOP-OVER AT DEER PARK AND OAK- 
LAND. 

All passengers purchasing first-class tickets 
via the B. and O. from Eastern points to Cin- 
cinnati, 8t. Louis, Chicago, Louisville, and other 
points west of the Ohio River, are given atop- 
over privilege at Deer Park or Oakland. These 
“Twins of the Alleghenies” are the most de- 
lightful mountain resorts in the country, and 
the stop affords the passenger a pleasing break 
in the long journey without additional cost for 
railroad fare.—Eachange. 





BoOKER’s BITTsks since 1828 aeknowledged to 
be by far the best and finest Stomach Bitters made, 
whether taken pure or with wine or liquor.—Adver- 
tisement. 

f 





SF AL PT 
Silk Outing Shirts, 82 98, reduced from $4 50; 
P. 


Fancy Vests, $1 90, reduced from $3 50; White 
K., $1 50, were $2 75. KENNEDY, 26 Cortlandt-st. 
——— er 
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“Chetopa.” 


An Easy Way to Get Them. 
Where the wavelets ay on a lovely bay, 
And the goldfish leap in sport, 
ts swing and canaries sing, 


They come to the top with a hard-won crop 
Of beautifal, shining pearls. 


But here just go to a store you know, 
For SOZODONT you pay; ’ 
And before 7 think, your gums are pink, / 
And your breath like new-mown hay. 
Ane without a — of be ga 8 pain, 
en, women, boys, and ¢ 
Are foois who won’t buy SOZODONT, 
And have mouths full of pearls. 


GEMMED WITH PEARLS. 


A month fommed with pearis flashes radiance 
évery time it opens. The coutrast between the 
ruby of lovely ips and the pearly teeth they in- 
closed has winged the fancy of many a poet. SO- 
ZODONT, fair ones, is the thing that most contrib- 
utes to adorn the feminine mouth. It is pure, it is 
aromantic, it retains the natural color of teeth in- 
crusted with yellow tartar. No gritty or other 
objectionable ingredient contaminates it; its odor is 
balmy, anc its purifying operation thorough. 

—— 


If the Baby is Cutting Teeth, 
BE SURE and nse that old and well-tried remedy, 
MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYROP, for chil- 
dren teething. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and fs the best 
remedy for diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Keep’s dress shirts made to mensu re; 6 tor $9; 
none better at any price. 809 and 811 Broadway. 


conetitiniade 


DIED. 


BLAI2Z2,.—On Saturday, Aug. 3, WILLIAM T. BLAIR, 
in his 72d year. 

Funeral services at his late residence, 212 
East 62<d-st, Monday evening, at 8 o’clock. 
Relatives and friends respectiully invited with- 
out further invitation. Interment Greenwood 
at the convenience of the family. 

te Brooklyn papers vlease copy. 

BROWN.—At Jersey City, Saturday, Aug. 3, Mrs. 
PHBE BROWN, widow of Joseph M. Brown, in 
her $34 year. 

Funeral services will be held at her late resi- 
dence, No. 291 York-st., Jersey City, on Tues- 
day, Aug. 6, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

BURR.—On Friday morning, AMELIA C., wife of 
Heman Burr. 

Funeral services at her late residence, 31 
= _ on Sunday evening, Aug. 4, at a 
o’clock. 


CLARK,—At Setauket, L. I., Friday, Aug. 2, 1889, 
= EmMa S. CLARK, niece of Thomas G. Hodg- 

ns. 

The funeral services will be held at the Caro- 
line Episcopal Church, Setauket, on Monday, 
Aug. 5, at noon. Interment at Setauket. Car- 
Tiages will be at Setauket station on arrival of 
9 A. M. train from Long Island City. 

DE GRAW.—Aug. 2, at South Amboy. N. J., 
ARTHUR DE GRAW, 80n of Frank E. and Theo- 
dora H. De Graw, aged 10 years 10 months. 

Funeral at Christ Church Sunday afternoon. 

EWART.—Aug, 1, at Brown’s Hotel, London, in 
the 72d year of his age, Sir WILLIAM EWART, 
Baronet, M. P., of Glenmachan House, Strand. 
town, Belfast, Ireland. 

HALL.—At White Plains, N. Y., on Saturday, Aug. 
3, 1889, MAHALA H., widow of Moses Hall, in 
the 82d year of her age. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend 
the fnneral services on Monday. 2 o’clock, from 
the residence of her son-in-law, Jackson Wright. 

KELLAM.—On Saturday, Aug. 3,at 103 Wayne-st., 
: ersey City, ADELINE E., wife of Moses K. Kel- 








am. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

OSBORNE.—Snuddenly, at East Orange, N. J.,o 
apoplexy, Aug. 2, 1889, JASPER C, OSBORNE, 

Funeral services will be held at his late resi- 
dence, No. 55 Arlington-av., East Orange, om 
Monday, Aug. 5, at 2:30 P. i. Interment pri- 
vate. Kindly omit flowers. 

POMEROY.—In Pittsfield, Mass.. Aug. 2, 1889. 
EDWARD POMEROY, son of the late Lemuel 
Pomeroy, aged 69 years. 

PRICE.—At Norwalk, Conn., Aug. 2, E, BENEDICT 
PRICE, in the 75th year of his age. 

Funeral from his late residence Monday, Aug. 
5,at2 P.M. Carriages will pve in waiting at 
South Norwalk on the arrival of 12 o’clock 
train from New-York. 

SAG E.—After a short illness, Aug. 1, SOPHIA H. 
SAGE, at the residence of her granddaughter, 
Mrs. W. H. Copcutt. 

Funeral Sunday, 4 P. M., at 36 Park-av., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson. Carriages will await ar- 
rival of train leaving Grand Central Depot 2:55. 

SCOTT.—At Plainfield, N. J., Aug. 2, SUSAN HAN. 
NAY, widow of David Scott of New-York City. 

Services atthe Fourteenth-Street Presbyte- 
rian Church (corner 2d-av.) on Monday, at11:30 
A. M. 

TALLMAN.—At Avondale, N. J., Aug. 2, 1589, 
JULIA, widow of George C. Tallman. 

Funeral at her late residence, 85 First-place, 
Brooklyn, Sunday afternoon, 4 o’clock. Inter- 
ment Utica, N. Y., Monday. 

TRACY.—FRANKLIS, youngest son of William and 
Catherine Tracy, of 25 West 55th-at., Aug. 3, 
1889, aged 16. 

Funeral at 608 7th-av., Asbury Park, N. J, 
Interment at Woodlawn. 

WOOD.—On the 2d of August, 1889, Jos—EPH Woop, 
in the 75th year of his age. 

The funeral services will be (‘held at his late 
residence, No. 228 Washington-st., Hoboken, 
N. J.. on Monday, the 5th day of Augrst, 13839, 
at 7:30 P. M. is mortal remains will ve buried 
in the family plotat St. Andrew’s, Richmond, 
8. I., on the following day. 

YOUMANS.—On Friday, Aug. 2, JOHN YOUMANS, 
aged 71 years. 

Funeral ffom his late residence, 117 West 
71st-st., on Sunday, Aug. 4, at 4 o’clock B M. 


SPEOIAL NOTIOES. 


WARREN, LANGE & CO., 
129 EAST 42D-ST., 
adjoining Grand Central Depot, 
MANUFACTURERS OF WALL PAPER 
and 

INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
Are prepared to assume entire charge of the in- 
terior decoration of residences in the most elaborate 
or simpiest form. Cabinet and upholstery work 
cembined with wall and ceiling effects. We have 
recently added apartments to our wareroomsa 
where wall papers and cretonnes to match are ex- 
hibited by gaslight. Hangings especialiy designed 
by the Associated Artists, also exclusive Novelties 
not to be obtained elsewhere. A large and choice 
selection of Japanese, French, German, and English 
Goods resently imported. 














ON’T FORGET THE ODOR OF COFFEE 

beans or cloves is not so agreeable as ATKIN. 
SON’S d@eliciously-scented Violet, White Rose, or 
Lavender Cachous, 





THE CELEBRATED 
BELFAST GINGER ALE, 


from 
GRATTAN & CO., BELFAST, IRELAND, 
(Original makers, Established 1825,) 
Can be had at first-class places. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


(Should be read daily by all interested, as changes 
may occur at any time.) 

Letters for foreign countries need not be specially 
addressed for dispatch by any particular steamer,ex- 
cept when it is desired to send duplicates of banking 
and commercial documents, letters not specially ad- 
dressed being sent by the fastest vessels available. 

Foreign mails for the week ending Aug. 10 wul 
close Gpenyey in all cases) at this office as follows: 

SUNDAY.—At8 A. M.for Progreso, per steam- 
ship Ciudad Condal, via Havana, (letters for other 
Mexicau States must be directed “per Ciudad Con- 
dal’;) at 3 P.M. for Truxillo and Ruatan, per 
steamship J. Oteri, Jr., from New-Orleans. 

MONDAY.—At 2 P.M. for Venezuela, Curacoa, 
and Savanilla, via Curacoa, per steamship Mara- 
caibo, (letters for other Colombian ports must be 
directed “‘per Maracaibo”’;) at3 P. for Belize, 
Puerto Cortez, and Livingston, per steamship City 
of Dalias, from New-Orleans. 

TUESDAY.—At 10 A. M. for Europe, per steam- 
ship Arizona, via Queenstown, (letters must be di- 
rected “ per Arizona”:) at 1 P. M. for Turk’s island, 
Puerto Plata, Cape Hayti, Gonaives, and St. Maro, 
per steamship Ozama; at 3 P. M. for Bluefields, per 
steamship Harlan, from New-Orleans. 

WEDNESDAY.—At 10:30 A. M. for Europe, per 
steamship City of Paris, via Queenstown; at 10:3U 
A. M. for Europe, per steamship Aller, via South. 
ampton and Bremen, (letters must be directed “ per 
Aller’;) at 10:30 A. M. for Belgium direct, per 
steamship Noordland, via Antwerp, (letters must 
be directed “per Noordiand”;) atl P. M. fur Cam- 
peachy, Chiapas, Tabasco, and Yucatan, per steam- 
ship Saratoga, (letters for other Mexican States and 
Cuba must be directed ** per Saratogs.”’) 

THURSDAY.—At 12 M. for Venezuela, Curacoa, 
and Savauilla, via Curacoa, per steamship Valen- 
cia, (letters for 6ther Colombian ports must be di- 
rected *‘ per Valencia”;) at 12 M. for the Nether. 
lands direct, per steamship Edam, via Amsterdam, 
(Qetters must be directed ** per Edam’’;) at 2 P. M. 
tor Trinidad and Tobago, via Trinidad, per steam. 
ship Neptuno. 

FRIDAY.—At4 P. M. for Porto Rico direct, per 
steamship Camerata. 

SATURDAY.—At 1:30 A. M. for France, Switz- 
erland, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, og’ steamship 
La Bretagne, via Havro; at 10 A. M. for Central 
America and South Pacific ports, per steamship 
Newport, via Aspinwall, (letters for Costa Kica 
must be directed ‘‘per Newport’’;) at 11 A. M. for 
Jamaica, Bahama Islands, and for Jacmel and Aux 
Cayes, Hayti, per steamship Athos; at 11:30 A. M 
for Ireland, per steamship Servia, via Queenstown, 
(letters for Great Britain and other European coun- 
tries must be directed ‘“‘per Servia”’;) at 11:30 a. 

for Europe, er steamship Elbe, via 
Southampton and remen, (letters for  Ire- 
land must be directed “per Elbe”;) at 11:30 
A. M. for Scotland direct, per steamsnip Fur. 
nessia, via Glasgow, (letters must be directed vo 
Furnessia” ;) at 1 P. M. for Cuba, per steamship Cit 
of Atlanta, via Havana, (letters must be directe 
‘“‘per City of Atlanta’;) at 1 P. M. for Norway di- 
nme Dy steamship Thingvalla, (letters must be di. 
rec “per Thingvalla”;) at3 P. M. for Truxilia 
and Ruatan, per steamship 8S. Oteri, from New-Or 


eans. 

SUNDAY.—At 3 P. M. for Costa Rica, via Limon, 
per steamship Forhall, from New-Orleans, 

Mails for China and Japan, per steamship City of 
Peking, (from San Francisco,) close here Aug, *7, 
at 7 P.M. Mails for the Hawaiian Islanda, per 
steamship Australia, (from San Francisco,) close 
here Aug. *1U, at 7 P. M. Mails tor Australia, New. 
Zealand, Hawaiian, Fiji, and Samoan Islands, per 
steamship Mariposa, (from San Francisco,) close 
here Aug. *)8, at 7 P. M., (or on arrival at New- 
York of steamship Aurania, with British mails for 
Australia.) Mails for the Society Islands, per shi 
Tahiti, (from San Francisco,) close here Aug. *25, 
at7P.M. Mails for Cuba byrall to Tampa, Fla., 
and thence by steamer, via Key West, Fia., close af 
this office —_ at 2:30 A. M, 

*The schedule of closing of transpacific mails i 
arranged on the _——— of their uninterrupted 
overland transit to Sun Francisco. Mails fro 
East arriving on time at San Francisco on the day 
of sailing of steamers are dispatched thence the 
same day. Registered mail cioses at 6:30 P. M. 
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day. 
CORNELIUS YVAN COTT, Postmaster. 
Ovnics, NEW: ToRK. MN. Y. Aus, 2. 188% 











LANCE IN PLACE OF SABRE 


THE FUTURE EQUIPMENT OF 
CAVALRY. 
sERMAN ARMY AUTHORITIES FAVOR 
SHE SUBSTITUTION OF THE LANCE 
FOR THE SABRE OR CARBINE, 


Tho use and efficiency of cavalry in modern 
warfare has been atopic Much discussed by 
military men of all nations. It is a theme oft 
reverted to, and its treatment usually re- 
guitsin an aoknowleagment of the indispensa- 
bility of this arm of service to the successful 
eperation of an army. Where such unanimity 
prevails in the treatment of a particular sub- 
jecta dependent proposition is also likely to 
receive close and careful attention. In the 
Matter of cavalry, the dependent proposition 
conceras the proper arming of mounted troops, 
and itis needless to.say that no small opportu- 
nity has been afforded avowed extremists to de- 
clare for innovations. 

Among the military men of this country 
various standpoints have been taken in the con- 
aideration of this question, the views of all 
being tempered, to a certain extent, by the 
astureof service in which they have been en- 
gaged. Thus, an Indian fighter usually ad- 
vances ideas far different from those coming 
frem a soldier fighter. 

Germany just at present is looked upon as 
the scheol of the highest military development, 
and when recently the German War Ollice is- 
sued anorder forthe general use of the lance 
dy cavalry, the attention of military men far 
and wide was arrested by this unexpected ad- 
vocacy of a weapon Jong supposed relegated to 
the past. No sooner was the German order is- 
sued than cavalry regiments in France, Austria, 
and Italy began and are now taking up the 
lance, some battalions adopting it as an ad- 
ditional weapon, others discarding for its use 
either the sabre or the pistol. In America 
neither the bayonet nor the sabre has ever been 
generally popular, but this seems due as much 
ag anything else to the indifference with which 
mon have been taught to handle either weapon. 
There are to-day tew officers in the army or tae 
navy who are expert swordsmen, and as to the 
bayonet in either of the services, a skillful 
knowledge of its use is confined almost wholly 
to the younger olflicers of the army. In Euro- 
pean armies, and alsoin most of the foreign 
naval establishments, the use of the sword and 
bayonet is not only understood, but understood 
well, and where so much attention is paid to 
these types of weapons their efficiency in actual 


service is far more likely to be proved than in 
the hands of men who do not, or, rather, have 
not been taught to, take Kindly to them. 

It is, then, a matter of no little importance to 
suddenly see the cavalry regiments of the Ger- 
man army supplied with Weapons supposed by 
the majority of military Meu in this country to 
beuseiess. Thesupplying of the German cavalry 
with lances has had Une tendency to give greater 
weight to the argument advocating the use of 
“cold steel” In a charge, andit is evident that 
the Germans now consider the lance to be 
superior to both pistol and carbine in a charge. 
Its superiority over the sabre may be referred 
to being due toits greater reach and its efli- 
ciency as & thrusting and bot as a striking 
weapon. Now, it has been found in many com- 
bats when cavairy was engaged in hand-to- 
hana fighting with cavalry or against infantry 
or when taking a battery that little 1mpres- 
sion could be made against their opponents 
with striking viows. On the morning of 
the day on which occurred the charge of 
the Highth Brigade at Balaklava, a body of 380 
heavy cavairy, made up in the main of Ennis- 
killens, Scotch Grays, and Queen’s Kays, en- 
gaged a force of nearly 3,000 Russian horse- 
men. The Russians at first were taken partly 
Dy surprise by the sudden charge made upon 
them, but they managed soon to rally, when 
30me of the most heavy band-to-hand fighting 
éver allottea to cavalry ensued. The English 
“beavies” were all using their loug straight 
swords, not one of them sharpened, and as a 
result they could hardly make an impression 
against the long, thick greaicoats worn by the 
Russians. It was only afier the English began 
volsing their swords and eifecting the thrust by 

\o9 on-rushes of their berses that they managed 

y Grive their opponents off the ground, scuring 

tictery that made Cardigan and his Light 
Evigede fairiy boil with envy. 

A German military writer says: ‘A blow- 
giving combat tires the trooper to such a degree 
that he oan hardly raise the sabre any more, or 
nt least bis blows are rendered powerless and 
he carn do no more harm. Thrusting, on the 
contrary, 18 a great deal more effective, A 
slight thrust throws the opponent out of his 
suddle gpd so disables him. in the use of the 
nabre a8 a thrusting weapon we were undoubt- 
edly inferior to the French, so that in the great 
cavalry combats at Mars-la-Tour our oflicers 
had to call out to their men, ‘Don’t cut— 
thrust,’ as they saw how powerless were the 
Geran blows, how destructive were the Ger- 
man thrusts.” 

As a weapon for thrusting purposes, the 
lance is emineptly the superior, besides com- 
bining a reach not possessed by the ordinary 
sabre. Tbe opposition in this country to the 
sabre, lance, bayonet, and, in fact, all ‘*cold 
steel,” is partly the outcome of that attention 
which is paid to rifle practice and parily be- 
cause Of the indifferent lastruction imparted in 
‘ther practices to soldiers by their instructors, 
United States cavalry on the plains, accustomed 
Ls it is to the daily use of carbine and pistel, 

ook upon the sabre as a useless appendage 
ond a8 additional weight to the already over- 

ecoutred cavairyman. Those soldiers, how- 
ver, who lookinto the future, who are con- 
tantly studying the military art as promoted 
in the eelebrated schools abroad, and who are 
sonstantly keeping pace with the times, de- 
claim against any innovation which at present 
will tend to the abolition of all blank weapons. 
Gen. Wesley Merritt is quoted as saying: ‘ It 
will searcely be denied that if the sabre is 
siven Up as an arm for the cavairy, the days of 
cavalry charges are forever gone. No troops, 
however well drilled and disviplined, will make 
in effective charge using firearms. It is a well- 
cknowledged fact that the tendency of men 
‘pmed witha long-range rifles is to use them at 
‘reat distances, and not to approach the enemy 
io cluseiy aS Was Usual When guns had less 
ange. * * * With the sabre, mounted troops 
rnow that they must be in contact to do execu- 
tion, and they charge with that intent and 
uave no other thought. But pistols in the 
1ands of our cavalry as the only weapons to be 
ised mounted, in charging, and cavalry charges 

vill Soon Gegenerate into harmless fusillades, 

tlong range, with an inferior weapon.” 

it must be borne in mind, too, that military 

nan@uvres of to-day are not of the same nature 

48 characterized the operations of Frederick the 
Great or of Napoleon J. The introduction of 
sreech-loading arms has rendered it inadvisable 
for cavairy to charge Infantry s0 long as the 
latter is well supplied with ammunition. The 
vapidity with which ammunition can be fired 
trom a rifie in the hands of a recruit is remark- 
ible. ‘‘It is worthy of notice,” says Lieut. 
jonn Bigelow, Jr., before the Military Service 
Institution, “that, in consequence of the dis- 
versed order in which it is usually formed for 
fire action, infantry without ammupition isa 
yreat QGeal more vulnerable to Cavalry than it 
was before the introduction of breech-loaders. 
Verthe same reason modern artillery, when 

-pors of ammunition, is a great deal more vul- 

uerable to that arm than it was prior to the in- 
wvoduction of long-range rifles and rifled can- 
pon.” 

Gen. Shermanis reported as saying, ‘‘ Just 
remember that forty rounds was the old com- 
piement for a Wan, nowadays they give a map 
sixty rounds, whichis avout the limita man 
can safely carry. Remember that a body of 
‘resh troops could fire off their sixty rounds in 
well, tive minutes. They see a tew puiis of 
smoke ahead of them, and they load and fire us 
‘ast ae their fingers willlet them. The trouble 
vi supplying aiine of troops in such a rough 
country as ours, for instance, with ammunition 
would be consiierable, aud some, hitches could 
easily occur. Well, say that one such has oc- 
sarred in the line opposite we. 1 see that they 
nave ceased firing, [I send out my skirmishers 
sud they are unmolested, lam on them in arush.” 
‘The ease with which infantry well armed and 
well supplied with aumanition can beat off re- 
peated cavalry charges needs no better illustra- 
iiop than the repulse of that magnificent body 
of French cavalry at Sedan. Lines of skirmish- 
ers during the Franco-Prussian war remained 
quietly lying down, keeping up their fire, and 
even it the horsemen went clean over them 
they mever were annihilated; indeed, their 
losses never were very great, tor horses gener- 
ally avoid treading on a living creature, doing 
tueir best to clear it,so that the skirmishers 
would jump up and fire on the rear of the 
horsemen, whose attack utterly collapsed when 
a@ little further on they encountered the sup- 
porting companies drawn up in line. 

it is conceded now to be a mistake to use 
cavalry in operations against well armed and 
well-positioned infantry. In this particular the 
duties of the cavairy have been somewhat cur- 
tailed, but it depends on the Commander in 
Chief whether his force of horsemen will be 
emploved at the right moment to snatch @ vic- 
tory which otherwise might be lost. As Wolse- 
ley hus said: ‘“*Happy is the man who knows 
when tosay: ‘Up, Guards, and at them! 

The charge at Mars-la-Tour is unexamplea in 
modern military history as @ cavalry exploit, 
and it showed what a well disciplined foree can 
do when, trusting to steel alone, it closes with 
arush on anenemy. Mars-la-Tour was the only 
occasion during the Franco-Prussia war when 
cavalry was employed against infantry on a 
large scale in a pitched battle. Tne affair atGrave- 
lotte was @ mere fruitless charge. Mars-la- 
Tour was @ battle in which the sabre dominated 
over infantry armed with the chassepét. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the 
chassep6t had only been in the hands of the 
French infantry since 1868, that many reserve 
men had never handled it before the war, and 
that a bad system of firing had been aaopted by 
the French. All,this may be very different next 

me. 

7 Introduce the lance in the drill at West Point 

and it will not be long before the regular army 

takes kindly to it. Once let the regulars seizo 

a new idea and pronounce it good and thera 


Will be little difficulty in persuading the State 
troops to follow suit. {t would certainly seem 
that 1f blank weapons are to be used in cavalry 
charges the weapon having the longest reach 
and capable of effecting the thrust would be 
the most desirable. The lance appears to 
embody those qualities even more than does 
the sword. 

Ever since the lance was first used there has 
been a constant endeavor to lessen its weight 
and at the same time retain its strength. The 
bamboo until recently bas been found to suit the 
requirements nearer than any other species of 
wood, but now the Germans are using hollow 
metal staffs which are said to be very light and 
durable, Before the days of the great Napoleon 
both the lance and the cuirass were considered 
obsolete, but the French Emperor looked upon 
them with such favor that he organized twelve 
regiments of Polish lancers and inoreased 
the cuirassiers from one regiment to 
twelve. The Germans have all during the pres- 
ent century attempted to discard the cuirass 
and lance. They have finally gotten themselves 
to consider the former useless, but as to .the 
Jance they are just beginning to see its good 
points. The Russians have hearé all the mili- 
tary men of Europe denounce the lance without 
saying a word, while they have been silently 
keeping full their innumerable battalions of 
Cossack lancers, 

The British have retained since the Crimean 
war five lancer regiments. It is said that the 
British War Office is even now examining new 
patterns of lances. It may be a return to 
medieval fighting—this work with a lance, 
but depend on it, it is counted etlicient if the 
Berlin War Office declares in its favor against 
aword, pistol, and carbine. 





RUINED PHACH ORCHARDS. 


THE DELAWARE CKOPS IN A DEPLOR- 
ABLE CONDITION. 


BRIDGEVILLE, Vel., Aug. 3.—I have been over 
a large portion of the peach-growing section of 
which this station is the centre, and while I 
expected that great loss had been sustained, I 
was unprepared for the great damage that has 
fallen upon the orchards. One orchard which I 
visited, and which is on as high land and 
naturally in as good condition for making a 
crop of peaches as any in the county, and 
where, only three weeks ago, preparation was 
made for gathering an expected crop of 3,000 
basketa, will not yield 600 baskets. From anoth- 
erlarge orchard, where 7V0 baskets of Troth’s 
Early were confidently expected, less than 200 
were gathered, and those picked and marketed 
were of such poor quality that only $5 for the 
200 baskets was returned tothe grower. The 
railroad, car men, and commission dealer gov 
the remainder. 

I passed by thousands of acres of corn which 
were under Water and the growing crops en- 
tirely destroyed. Frequently, on a knoll of 
land in the fields which stands a foot or two 
above the average level, ma¥# be seen tall, 
healthy, and vigorous corn, growing better prob- 
ably than it ever before grew, on that spot, 
which, naturally, is the poorest in the field, 
while all around it, on the very best part of 
the soil, are’ acres of water, through which 
may be seen the rows of dead and dying corn. 
Acres of wheat, cut and ‘“‘shocked,”’ can be seen 
still in the fields, too wet to be stacked or 
thrashed. Out of much of this wheat green 
sprouts are growing. Oats cannot be harvested 
either. Such is the apparent condition of all 
the peninsula. 

I was so fortunate as to meet on the train 
yesterday the Hon. E. L. Martin of Seaford, 
Del., and his brother, Dr. Hugh Martin. Col. 
Martin for four years represented this State in 
Congress, and Dr. Martin was for several years 
a representative abroad of the Government as 
a Consul. Col, Martin’s large and maguilicent 
farm is situated on the banks of the Nanticoke 
River, and the opportunity of drainage is ¢x- 
cellent and has been well attended to; but 
many acres of his land are under water. Acres 
of his peach orchards are badly injured, if bot 
aestroyed. Dr. Martin has a farm of upward of 
six hundred acres under good cultivation. This 
tarm is only a few miles from this point, and is 
known as the Dublin Hill Farm, and, as the 
name would indicate, it is high iand. His or- 
chard was expected to produce several thou- 
sand baskets of peaches, but will not yield more 
than afew bundred, 

At this time the roads and streets in the 
neighborhood of the freight station should be 
crowded with wagons loaded with peaches. 
The varieties being shipped are Mountain Rosé, 
Early York, and a few late Troth’s Early. These 
varieties are very largely planted bere, and ten 
carloads weuld have gone frow here had there 
been no injury to the crop. Had the quantity 
been here to-day toat growers four weeks ago 
contidently believed the varieties pow ripening 
would yield, there would have been at least Ax 
cars loaded, and that represents what the 
shrinkage of the peach crop of the peninsula 
will be from what was expected a month ago, 
unless the rainy weather should continue. in 
that case the shrinkage will be much greaten 

Sixteen miles from here is @ great: peach- 
growing section, situated between the railroad 
going from Milford to Georgetown and the 
pay shore. Tuat section will practically have 
no peacbes. At Harrington, where the Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia Kailroad forms a 
junction with the main line of the Delaware 
Division, and which I visited yesterday, and 
where peacbes should be seen in great abun- 
dance, there was scarcely a peach 'to be seen, 
Eight or ten baskets were all that the largest 
grower would have in his wagon, and only a 
tew carloads were gathered from the 110 miles 
of railroad under the management of the Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia Division. Grow- 
ers who formeriy brougit their peaches to the 
station in ‘‘douvle deckers,” as the large peach 
wagons made to carry peaches two baskets high 
and hold from 60 to 100 baskets are called, came 
here yesterday with the products of their or- 
chards in a covered wagon. 

Not only has the rain caused the greater por 
tion of the peaches to fall prematurely from the 
trees and caused others to decay, but avery 
large portion of those which do remain on the 
trees to be picked, when opened revealed a 
worm on the inside. [ have been here two 
nights and there has been a heavy rainfall on 
both niguts. The land is now 80 water-soaked 
that even should it not rain again during the 
peach season those peaches that do mature will 
doubtless be of very inferior quality. Great 
tears are apprehended from a greater disaster 
than the destruction of this season’s crop, 
namely, the permanent injury of the peach 
trees. As stated before, many thousand trees 
have been standing with water one and two 
feet above their top roots for weeks. Some 
have already died. Many reveal a_ dis- 
ease, presenting the appearance of the dreaded 
yellows, whichis nothing more nor less than 
peach consumption. The leaves are the lungs 
of the tree and these lungs or leaves become so 
diseased that they will not fuifill their func- 
tions, and while the trees may linger on 
for years, their vitality has been destroyed 
and any fruit they bear will be of little if any 
vaiue. More than half the peach trees on the 
Peninsula have at some time during this rainy 
season been for several hours deluged with 
water to an extent to do them an injury. There 
is a feeling of gioom cast allover the Peninsula, 
caused by the disastrous floods. And some 
farmers who have seen the labor of years 
destroyed, and tind themselves on the brink of 
ruin, express themselves as doubting if the 
floods of the Conemaugh Valley were not fully 
as merciful as these. J. A B.D. 





OROPS IN CONNECTICUT. 


TOBACCO ALMOST DESTROYED AND PO- 
TATOES ROTTING. 


HARTFORD, Aug. 3.—The storm which has 
lasted through the week, with the exception-ef 
Friday, has resulted in great daimage to crops 
throughout the State, Tobacco, which is culti- 
vated extensively in this county, has suffered 
materially. The outlook for the crop untila 
week ago was exceptionally encouraging. The 
acreage is much larger than for a number of 
years back, and the season had favored a splen- 
did growth, giving promise of the best crop for 
a decade at least. Tho six days of rainfali has 
drowned tons of leafin this section. Where the 
tobacco has not been irreparably damaged, it 
has been wasbed so badly that the leaves hang 


like rags by the side of the stalk. A few days 
of hot, sunny weather will restore most of the 
crop that is washed, but nothing will be alle to 
restore the fields that have been half under 
water for a week. 

There is general complaint that potatoes are 
rotting in the field. As the crop is from two to 
three weeks ahead of time this season, the re- 
sult of rotting will be a serious loss to the farm- 
ing sections of the State. The hay crop for the 
most part was housed before tne storm began, 
the cutting of grass beginning early in June 
this year, It is the largest hay product that 
has been harvested in this State in twenty 

ears, 

“ Rye has been badly damaged by the week’s 
rain, and the cereal is sprouting wherever it is 
stacked in the tields. In cases where the crop 
was under cover no ill effects have been experi- 
enced. The Connicticut buckwheat cropis an 
item of considerabie importance. It te grown 
on every hiliside, being a staple product and 
valusble for feeding purposes. Itis not in the 
seed yet, and the blossoms have been very 
generally blighted by the storm. ‘The straw hag 
been weighted down, and the outlook for the 
crop is not at present very hopeful, The danger 
to corn is chiefly from molding and rusting. 

The streams in this section of the State are 
unusually high, but thus far serious loss in the 
way of bridges aud roads washed away has 
been escaped. The loss to farmers in the State 
will aggregate a large sum, arisiug chiefiy from 
destruction of tobacco ana the rotting of the 
potato crop. 





CROP PROSPECTS IN VIRGINIA. 
WINCHESTER, Va., Aug. 3.—No material dam- 
age has been done by the tate rains in the lower 
valley. Wheat is thrashing out {better than 


. was anticipatea, Large crops of hay and oats 
have been made and the prospect is splendid 





for a magnificent crop of corn. 





Che Hew-Hork Cimes, Sunduy, ‘August 4, 1889, ----Sirteen Puyes. 


HALSTEAD’S WELCOME HOME, 


SPEECHES BY HIMSELF AND GOV. FOR- 
AKER. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, Aug. 3.—A reception to Mr. 
Murat Halstead of the Commercial Gazelie upon 
his return from Europe, was given to-night by 
the Republican clubs of Hamilton County in 
Music Hall. The great hall was tastefully 
decorated with flags and streamers of the 
national colors. Thelower floor was entirely 
given up to the clubs, while the dress circle and 
balcony were filled with ladies and their es- 
corts. 

The entrance of Mayor Mosby escorting the 
distinguished-looking ,figure of Mr. Halstead 
was simultaneous with the coming of one of 
the largest clubs bearing a transparency with 
the legend, “Halstead, welcome homr.” A wild 


scene of waving hats and handkerchiefs and 
people rising and cheering followed. 

When ail the clubs had been seated Mayor 
Mosby made a welcoming address containing 
allusions to the honored guest’s fearlessness as 
@ journalist and a suggestion of the usefulness 
of such a quality in the Senate of the United 

tates, 

When Mr. Halstead arose to reply he had a 
most flattering reception which continued 
several minutes, during which the assemblage 
of 5,000 arose and cheered and cheered again. 
Mr. Halstead said: 


I aw both gratified and surprised at the mani- 
festation before me to-night and I can answer the 
question as to how I am by saying I am very well 
indeed. 

Concerning the action of the Senatein my case, 
which his Honor has referred to, I have bo griev- 
ances that I desire to have the public concerned 
about. ‘the action the Senate was, 80 
far as the Republicans opposed me, largely 
owing to misapprehensions which I was 
unable at the time to correct. There was also 
evidence in some Gases of personal feeling that did 
not do me justice. But, however intended ou the 
part of those who rejected me, I cheerfully and sin- 
cerely recognize the fact that they did me a kind. 
ness. I have been abroad on my own hovk ahd 
have acco...plished the mission most important to 
myself—the restoration of my health. __ 

‘The President had no difficulty in finding a suita- 
ble man for the place in the Hon. William Walter 
Phelps, a gentieman admirably qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of that office, as has been proved 
by his excellent work in the Samoau Conference. 

Touching the inquiry as to whether I am @ can- 
didate for the United States Senate, I do not wish 
to have that urged upon the people. ‘That is a 
matter for consideration after the Republican vic- 
tory which I coufidently expest in November by 
the triumphant re-election of Gov, Foraker and 
the election ot a Republican General As- 
sembly. I do not think it possible for 
the people of Ohio to permit the lawmaking power 
of the State to pass into the hands of the Democrats, 
There is hothing in the recent history of the party 
to warraut stich action. When this Republican 
Legislature is elected, it the Republicans in it 
shall think that I would be a good representative 
Man, that in their good judgment it would be 
a good thing to elect me a _ Senator of the 
United States, I should regard it as a great 
honor, and attempt to perform the duties 
of the office to the best of my ability. But the ob- 
ject to be aimed at, however, and which cannot be 
too clearly and strongly statedis not auy individ- 
ual triamph, but to make sure that @hio 
shall be hereafter represented in the Senato of 
the United States by two Republicans. That is 
an object worthy of any Republican ambition. 
No personal ambition should be per- 
mitted to interfere with that object. It is my hope 
to help to win a clean Republican victory ina 
straigit Republican fight, and to make the tight on 
the ground of sustaining the National Admunistra- 
tion of President Harrison and the State adminis- 
tration of Gov. Foraker. 

The more J have traveled abroad and the more I 
have become acquainted with the people and affairs 
ot other nations the higher has been my apprecia- 
tion of the conditions of life in our country, where, 
however diverse may be the fortunes of the people, 
their opportunities are far greater than in apy 
foreign country. : : 

Speaking for myself, while understanaing that 
we have no occasion to be sorry for the Germans, 
the French, or the English, who occupy some of the 
most favored portions of the globe and have at- 
tained a splendid civilization, 1 must say that I 
have an unfeigned preference both for the climate 
and the diet of the United States of America. 

Mr. Halstead’s address was listened to with 
interest and quite frequently applauded. 

Mr. W. H. Parham, a colored man, on behalf 
of the colored people of Hamilton County, and 
of Ohio, made a brief address. | 

Mr. M, A. Jacoby of the Freie Presse followed 
with a welcoming speech on behalf of the 
press. 

It was after 10 o'clock when Gov. Foraker 
arose to make his address. The Governor said 
his duty was ap unnecessary one. He was to 
welcome Mr. Halstead on behalf of the Repub- 
licans of Ohio, but Mr. Halstead knew he was 
welcome long before this time, ‘The Governor 
went on to tell why Mr. Halstead was welcome, 
citing as reasons the high regard the people 
had for his courage and honesty, for the purity 
and simplicity of his life, for his  intelli- 
gent patriotism, and for his complete and 
entire Republicanism. It was fortunate that 
his return restored to health is at this time, 
when an impurtant election is about to be held. 
It was an election when Mr, Halstead’s sturdy 
service was needed to assist in blotting out 
of the most foul taint upon the legislative ac- 
tion of Ohio, the corrupt election of Henry B. 
Payne to the Senate. Mr. Haistead’s service, 
said he, can be counted upon to assist in mak. 
ing the next Legislature Kepublican. 

Drifting into political matters, the Governor 
spoke of the marked reform in the election law 
of Ohioin the past four years and of the police 
force, both of which he claimed as results of 
Republican legislation. 





THE 


BEHRING SKA PROBLEM. 


WILD UTTERANCES OF THE DOMINION 
ORGAN ON THE QUESTION. 


Toronto, Aug. 3.—The Dominion Government 
organ here, the Ampire, has the following to- 
day: 

“‘ With the propensity for going to extremes 
in every direction instead of observing equable 
and just moderation the big Republic of 
America has a habit of showing it- 
seif to be small and petty in spirit 
beyond any other community professing 
to be civilized. Its diplomacy and conduct of 
international relations have adecided tendency 
to recur tu the barbarism of by-gone ages in- 
stead of the more enlightened procedure of 
modern days. 

“On the Pacific they claim aright of search 
on the high seas outside their territorial wa- 
ters and to act as international police for the 
preservation of sesis that may have an inten- 
tion of resorting to their territory. They com- 
mit acts of piracy founded on no other claim 
but this, for they have not ofhcially claimed 
the recognition of such an absurdity as their 
having territorial rights over extensive portions 
of the North Pacific. 

“Their politicians and jurists of any repute 
carefully abstain from stultifying themselves 
by such a reversal of their former contentions, 
and their journals of any importance concur in 
dropping any such pretense, if they ever ad- 
vanced it, pleading nothing but the necessity 
for preserving the seals, and of this police work 
being done by thelr cruisers in the absence of 
any international arrangement, 

“The piratical conduct of the Washington 
authorities in the Pacific is a mean attempt to 
intrude as far as possible on the reluctance of a 
more civilized nation to resort to force, asa 
street blackguard Knows he Gan steala few road- 
side apples and hurla few abusive epithets at 
the gentleman owning them before provoking 
chastisement. 

“They also, no doubt, count upon the diplo- 
matic delays consequent upon there beiog an 
international question involved in which all 
maritime powers are interested, and also upon 
the natural desire to secure the general benefit 
of some international regulations by which the 
seals may be preserved from extirpation.” 





AOTING QUEERLY ON FIFTH-AVENUE. 

On Friday, two well-dressed men put up at 
the Fifth-Avenue Hotel. One was Franklin 
Whitestone, the manager of an insurance com- 
pany at Eau Claire, Wis., and his friend was H, 
B. Walmsley, alsoof EauClaire. ~The men went 


outon Friday nightand did not return to the 
hotel until an early hour yesterday morning, 
During the morning they went out for a stroil. 
Policemap Kaneof the Broadway Squad found 
them acting strangely at Twenty-sixth-street 
and Fifth-avenue. They had evidently both 
been drinking. 

Whitestone was amusing himself in climbing 
the stoop of a residence on Twenty-sixth-street. 
The officer arrested them both. Whitestone 
acted so strangely that the Sergeant at the 
East Twenty-ninth-street police station  be- 
lieved him to be insane and sent him to Belle- 
vue Hospital in an ambulance. He seemed to 
be on the verge of delirium tremens. Waimsley 
was allowed to go. He setiled the bills for 
both men at the hotel. The hotel people said 
last night that they knew nothing about the 
meu, as they had never been guests at the hotel 
befure. 

SAD DROWNING AOOCIDENT. 

WoBuRN, Mass., Aug. 3.—By the capsizing of 
a sailboat on Horn Pond this afternoon Miss 
Jennie Croucher and Miss Etta Olive Parr were 
drowned and Percy Thompson barely escaped 
by clinging to the boat. The two young ladies 
had been visiting friends at the 
House and were invited toa sail by Thompson, 
who is but sixteen years of age. In attefpt- 
ing to tack about one hundred feet from tho 
east shore the boat was overturned and all 
thrown into the water. Thompson was unable 
to swim and could only cling to the boat, where 
he was soon rescued by boats from sbore. The 
body of Miss Croucher was recovered late to- 
night, but that of Miss Parr has not yet been 
found. The young ladies both resided in Boston. 
Young Thompson isa son of Mr. Thompson of 
the Continental Hotel, New- York. 








BIOYOLERS AT A MILE. 
An interesting one-mile bicycle handicap race, 
open to all, took place: yesterday afternoon at 
the Queens (L. I.) Athletic Club grounds in the 


presence of a large crowd. The first heat was 

won by C. M. Murphy, Kings County Wheel- 

men, 40 ls i in 3:0749. The second heat was 

won by L. L. Clark, Krooklyn Athletic Club, 40 

_ yards, in 3:07. The final 

urphy in 3:11. 
tries 


heat was wen by 


Central’ 








There were twenty-four en-. 
} 


SKIPSEY THE MINER-POET 


OUSTODIAN OF SHAK ESPEAREL’S 
BIRITHPLAOE. 
HOW HE CAME TO WRITE, VERSE AND 
TO READ SHAKESPEARE—WORK IN 
THE MINES—STUDYING THERE. 


The new ‘custodian of Shakespeare’s birtu 
place—the famous house in Henley-street, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon—is one Joseph Skipsey, who has 
just succeeded the aged matrons so long tdentified 
with the place, and who are familiar to every 
American that has made a pilgrimage to this 
shrine. Mr. Skipsey is a native of a pit village 
in England, but his home for some years has 
been in Newcastle. He is a true Northumbrian 
Englishman, and beyond the borders of his 
native county has seen little of the world. He 
is described as a well-built, kindly-looking, gray- 
eyed man, with a head reminding one first of 
Tennyson and then of Dante Rossetti. But the 
most interesting thing in his history is the fact 
that this son of a miner isa poet. Mr. Skipsey 
was recently asked for an account of bis life, 
and was quite ready to give the desired infor- 
mation. 


“Thad no means of education to spdak of,” 


Mr. Skipsey replied. ‘I was born on 8t. Pat- 
rick’s Duy, 1832. Before I was seven years of 
age there was a colliery strike, accoywpanied by 
rioting. My father was one of the leading men 
among the miners, and endeavored to.make 
peace between the rioters and the constables, 
While he was In the act of speaking to a police- 
man he was shot dead, and my mother was left 
with eight children, of whom [ was the young- 
est. Then I went into the mines, I was only 
seven years of age, but even such little weekly 
sum as I could earn was of importance to a fam- 
lly like ours, I becamea trapper boy—that is 
to say, [ sat all day by a dvor used for the ven- 
tilation of one of the passages of the mine, open- 
ing and closing it as the trams and rollies went 
through, ‘ 

“That was when I taught myself to write. 
Mostly Isat in the darkness of the mine, but 
sometimes I bad a piece of candle, which I 
stuck against the wall with a bit of clay. At 
such happy seasons 1 amused myself by drawing 
figures upon the trap-door and by trying to 
write words, I bad learned the aiphabet, and 
the a, b, ab, before going to the pit. I learned to 
read on Sundays. This was not at Sunday 
school, but in our own garret. My mother was 
tuo poor to buy Sunday clothes for me, and I 
didn’t like to go without them, so I sat in the 
garret and read. [I found a few books of my 
fatner’s there. There was the Bible, of course, 
and at ten yearsof aye l must have known it 
all through. That was my schooling, then; 
learning toreadin the garret and to write on 
the trapdoor in the pit.’ 

‘And how was your love for poetry awak- 
ened?” ‘In those days I didn’t know that there 
was such a thing as powtry; but the elder boys 
iv the pit—putter lads, as they were called—had 
a habit of ballad singing. It was seldom that 
they knew a ballad ail through, but they used 
to sing snatches of ballads and songs at their 
work, and these fastened themselves in my 
memory. Their incompleteness dissatisfied me. 
I wanted them ali, aud as [ could not obtain 
thein I used to fill them out here and there and 
piece the fragments together, and sv give them 
acompleteness of my own. This patching of 
old , ballads Was my tirst effort at verse-mak- 
ing. 

“And the next step?” ‘ Well, the next step 
Was the composition of new words to the old 
tunes. I[ do not doubt at this day that the 
lilt of the o!d ballads bas given a tone to what- 
ever music my verse may be supposed tu pos- 
sess. There was, I think, more love for ancient 
ballad poetry in those days than there is now.” 

“But you have been a great reader. When 
did you make your way to more books than 
were tu be found in the garret?” “In my fif- 
teenth year I found that an uncie of mina had a 
Small library. I borrowed ‘Paradise Lost.’ 
They laugued at me when I took it away. 
‘Why, Joe,’ said my aunt, ‘thoo’l nivvor be able 
to understand that.’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I mean to 
try.’ The book was a new revelation tome I 
was entranced by it. I thoughtof nothing else 
night or day, and I believe I accepted the book 
as a Narrative of fact. My enthusiasm induced 
Iny uncle to open his whole bvokcase to me. 
In this way I came across Pope’s ‘Iliad’ and 
Lindley Murray’s grammar. The grammar was 
& great service tu one in my situation, as you 
muy believe,” 

“But how did you come to feel your gram- 
matical deficiencies?” “I don’t believe that Ll 
aid feel them. One can scarcely explain these 
things; it is too far oft now; but I must have 
convinced myself that there was a right way of 
writing and @ wrong one, and that this gram- 
mar was intended to teach the right way. It 


“And when your unele’s books were ex- 
hausted how did you get more?’”’ “I had made 
the acquaintance of a man named Turner, a 
bookseller in Newcastle. One day he said, 
‘Jove, did you ever read Shakespeare?’ [ 
had never heard of him, and ‘Paradise 
Lost? I had read more as a fact than as a 
work of art. Turner pressed Shakespeare upon 
me. He had a copy, for which he wanted 5s. 
l was then seventeen. All my earnings were 
given to my mother except a shiliing a tort- 
night. [saved up for ten weeks, and then took 
Shakespeare home. The book altered tne aspect 
of the world to me. Whole passages rang in 
my mind. I used to recite them to the other 
lads in the pit, and [ was half crazed for the 
stage, though I bad never so much as seen a 
theatre.” 

“And in what order did you read Shake- 
speare’s plays?” “TI began with ‘The Tempest’ 
and read right through. I think the comedies 
and histories fascinated me most, It was frum 
Shakespeare that lobtained my chief knowl- 
edge of English history. In fact, 1 may almost 
say thatnow. There was another work that 


somehow seemed necessary to learn.” 


' was very useful to me in a different way. 


Chambers’s ‘Information for the People’ was 
coming outin penny numbers. That suited my 
pocket very welltand I bought the whole set. 
I bought Joyce’s ‘Scientific Dialoxues,’ too, ana 
the works of Thomas Dick, the ‘Christian 
Philosopher,’ and Chalmers’s ‘ Poiitieal 
Economy.’ Chalmers enlarged my views 
en questions of wages and labor. He 
steadied my mind, made we weigh matters Care- 
fully, gave me a dislike to strikes, and so kept 
me out of the movements of thattime. Theré 
were then no such men among the miners as 
Thomas Burt and William Crawtord. [knew 
Mr. Burt as a boy. We were at Seaton Delaval 
together. We were never very intimate, for I 
had no. great intimacies; but though he was 
youuger than myself, | respected him greatly, 
and I think that be liked me,” 

** And to come back to your writing and read- 
ing, Mr. Skipsey.” ‘Well, at twenty I eame 
across Ewersen’s ‘Essays,’ and this was anoth- 
er great awakening and sustaining force, Just 
before this I began to note down some of the 
verses that I had made. And here [ ought to 
explain that I never wrote anything with a 
view to publication. I made verses because it 
seemed a natural and was a delightful thing to 
do. Sometimes a thing would be months in 
shaping itself in my mind. [ would write it 
out when [ got the opportunity. But I never sat 
down with any deliberate intention of writ- 
ing poetry. Writing was merely a tran- 
scription of what had taken shape. al- 
ready. Many of my smalier pieces were 
composed as 1 was walking to the pit, ana some 
of these have been praised as among the best 
that I have written. At twenty-one I found 
that I had as many pieces as would make a 
book, but after reading them over I put almost 
the whole of them into the fire. Three or four 
songs were saved, and are now to be found in 
my books. I have been told that they were 
wortb saving. One of them greatly took Dante 
Rossetti’s fancy afterward.” 

‘Did you read your verses to your mates in 
the pit?’ ‘No; I had just one friend, now a 
well-known artistin Australia. Oneday he said 
to me, ‘Joe, lam going to take some of these 
verses away!’ He took them to Archdeacon 
Prest, at Gateshead, who asked if there were 
apy more, and wished to see the author. He 
was tbe first educated man [ had met, The 
verses were brought out in a small pamphlet 
shortly afterward. The late James Clephan 
wrote a long article about them, and this made 
me known to the public. Somebody asked one 
of the men at the pit if he had known that I 
made rliymes. No, be said, he had worked be- 
side me ten years, and he knew nothing about 
it, but he knew I was a good hewer.” 

“ You were constantly at work, I suppose?” 
* 1] used to go down the pit at 4in the morning. 
We sometimes came up at 4 in the afternoon, 
but more frequently at 6. In Winter we never 
saw daylight except on the Sundays, 

“But vou dia leave the pit tor a while?” 
“Yes. After f had publisued my second book 
of verses, in 1873, 1 was offered employment af 
the Gateshead Iron Works, and I accepted it. 
Still later | became assistant librarian to the 
Neweastle Literary and Philosophical Society; 
but, unfortunately, what I earned was not suf- 
ficient four the maintenance of my family, and I 
again went back tothe mine, IL became deputy 
overman and then master shifter. This last 
was 4 position of great responsibility, for it was 
part of my duty to see that the mine was in a 
state of safety. My‘ Book of Lyrics’ was pub- 
lished in 1878. This attracted Dante Rossetti’s 
notice, and he wrote to me, asking me to go 
up to London. Theodore Watts reviewed 
the book very favorably in the Aihenwum, 
and when I did visit Rossetti I found 
that I had already a great number of friends, 
with William Morris and Burne-Jones and Wiill- 
iam Bell Scott amoung them. Rossetti was very 
kind, and it was tome that his very last letter 
Was Written. There is little more that I need 
teil you, except of my delight in becoming the 
custodian of Shakespeare’s birthplace. The 
Secretary, Mr. Savage, and myself hope to 
make some discoveries. Mr. Savage has found— 
what do vou suppose?—the name of Nicholas 
Bottom in an old Stratford register.. I wonder 
what Mr. Donnelly would make of that!’ ana 
here Mr. Skipsey, with a pleased light on 
his face, fell to dreaming of Stratford and 
of Shakespeare. The duties of the new post 
will not be altogether strange to him. For 
soms years he and Mrs. Skipsey. a bright, pleas- 
aut Woman, gentie-looking, were Caretakers at 
@ board school in Newcastle, and more recently 
at have occupied similar positions at the new 
College of Science, in the same city. These are 
strange uses to which to put a poet. Even 
King Admetus did better to him who ‘‘stretched 
some chords and drew wusic that made men’s 
bosoms swell.’ And what did King Admetus? 

—"‘'Well pleased with being soothed 
Into a sweet half ay oe 

Three times his kinglv rd he smooth 
And made him viceroy o’er his-sheep.” 





MIND OURE OONFESSIONS. 


THE CENTRE, July 20.—It turned out that the 
next lecture on “the science’ was a clinical 
one. At any rate it was just as good as a clinic, 
for Mrs. Meadow said so. Although the patient 
was not present, asin other clinics, the healer 
was with us, which was far more important. 
Mrs, Meadows had just begun by telling us to 
drop fear, to resist disease or the thought of it. 
Disease appeared to be something like an old 
idea of the devil; if we resisted, it would flee 
from us as the devil used to flee. 

Miss Sweeting was unfastening the pencil 
chain, which had caught in some fringe, and the 
young man from Farnham was adjusting his 
spectacles, when there was a heavy step in the 
passage which led to the little hall where we 
sat. The door was flung open and a man in a 
long blue woolen “frock” and big hat stood 
there. He was red in the face and was panting 
from the rapidity with which he had climbed 
the stairs. 


In the very act of opening the door he asked 
quickly, “Is the mind-cure woman here?’ 
Mrs. Meadews turned to him with a certain 
large impressiveness which belonged to her. 

‘Perhaps you mean m6,” she said, “but [I am 
nota mind curer. I am a believer in mental 
science and a practitioner of thatscience. What 
can [I do for you?” 

Nothin’ for me, I expect. It’s my wife. 
She’s been ailin’ for years. Now she’s got 
nervous exhaustion on to her, and 1t seems to 
comprise into one all the things a poor human 
Can hey. She’s got sot to have you. Can you 
come? She says you can’t harm her any way, 
which is more than can be sald of most folks 
she’s had doctor her. I’ve got my team out 
here. I[’ll take ye right over. in the Newman 
neighborhood, ye know.” 

He was made to understand that Mrs. Mead- 
ows could not go with him then. He did un- 
derstand that, but nothing could give him a 
comprehension that by this philosophy his wife 
could be treated just as well ‘‘absently.” He 
became quite angry. He said of course he 
couldn’t help itif his wife was treated absent- 
ly, but he guessed he could help paying any- 
body for doing it. 

Our whole class was intensely interested in 
this scene. Mrs. Meadows was dignified. She 
did not reply. When Deacon Newman finally 
slammed the door behind him andstamped over 
the resounding boards, Mrs. Meadows turned 
calmly to us and said that on account of this in- 
terview she would before dismissing us give a 
treatment there in the hall to Mrs. Newman at 
her residence, wherever that was, We all 
looked at each other. The Farnham young 
man nervously sharpened his pencil, Miss 
Sweeting jingled hers and whispered to me that 
“*1t Was just as exciting as it cou'!d be—it was 
just spienaid.” [wished Gertrude were here. 
The old man lifted his head, and saidin an un- 
dertone which I heard, being near, that “ now 
we sbould have a clincher,” 

Ienvied Mrs. Meadows her selt-possession. 
She remarked that now seemed a good voppor- 
tunity to make clear thatin this science there 
was properly no treatment. That was not the 
word which ought to be applied to their mode 
of operation, but, owing to the poverty of the 
language, they used the word treatment, 
though management, conduct, tactics—any one 
might be a better term. 

It consisted of quiet meditation upon mental 
science. Thought knows no spave, and you can 
treat a person a thousand miles away as well 
as if he were present. Itis soul to soul which 
forms the very highest treatment. You focus 
your minds. “lassume,” she went on, “that 
your mind is already in the new thought, and 
you are flowing in the God current. Then you 
fix your soul firmly on the soul of the 
person you wish to affect. Let nothing come 
between the two souls. You bear down, as it 
were, and thought transmission is established. 
From the inmost, where God dwelis in you, you 
contemplate the inmostin your patient. When 
you are convinced that soul speaks to soul, re- 
iterate your dictum that no physical pain can 
dwellinsoul. Repeat this, and do not let your 
mind wander one iova from the inmost of your 
patient. Thought is as potent as air. As you 
cannot help taking in the air around you, so 
you take in every one’s thought and every one 
takes in yours. Whatever you think is immediate- 
ly received by all humanity. You see now why 
you must not think bad things, for you thus 
poison the universal thought.” 

‘*Beautiful!’ murmured Miss Sweetirg, and 
we wrote thisdown. Shesaid she feared she 
had sumetimes poisoned the universal thought, 
and she would never do 80 again. 

“‘1f you want to be healed and to heal others,” 
resumed our teacher, “you must live in this 
philosophy daily, hourly, Every time you 
lapse you getinto the race thought again, and 
you must emerge from the race thought. Every 
lapse is disorderly. Train your will aud use it. 
Make circumstances. Be richif you wisn; be 
anything; all is betore you. 

* When you have a little ail like a headache, 
or cold, or toothache, these are to be reached by 
simply musing upon them. Chronic disease is 
the resuit of some interior sin.” 

Miss Sweeting asked, ** Why interior?’ 

The teacher said the grossest sin was general- 
ly interior, deep. Miss Sweeting set it down, 
andsodid I. Lwantedto ask Gertrude about 
this. I may as well say here that I did ask her 
and she said that her idea of sin had always 
a that it was something exterior, cutaneous, 
in fact. 

I resume the lecture: *‘ Don’t fret and worry, 
thus using nervous force unnecessarily. Stop 
being afraid. Rule yourown body. One cause 
of a cold is fear. Ail colds are cured by putting 
yourself in the mind of God. He permeates 
every fibre of your being. Put yourself in that 
current with perfect trust and you will be 
healed. You heal yourself by giving up to God. 
Face the light instead ef the darkness. Use 
your will by turning back on old thoughts, 
Hola yourself still and let Goad who dwells in 
youdothe work. All evil drops. Be not a 
slave to your body. Have no habits, good or 
bad. Breakthem up. If you have a habit, 
even & good one, immediately you are a slave.” 

As I look over my notes I perceive that I re- 
peat somewhat. Butonly as the teacher her- 
self repeated. She said that some things could 
not be said too often. 

After a half hour of talk she proceeded to 
treat the wife of the gentleman who had just 
called, She asked us to observe carefully the 
time, so that we could learn if any change was 
observed in the patient. She hoped we would 
remain entirely quiet while she made herself 
passive and put herself in the current. Some- 
times she nearly lost consciousness in the in- 
tensity with which she became passive. 

Miss Sweeting whispered to me again that 
she had never been so excited in her life before, 
and wasn’t it lovely! 

There was a profound stillness as Mrs. 
Meadows went into the current. Those who 
had watches looked at them; those who had 
not asked, ‘* What time is it?’ it was precisely 
twelve minutes of three when we believed our 
teacher was, as the old man expressed it, 
“really under way.’”’ 

She got under way by sitting back in her 
chair in a very relaxed attitude, bending her 
head forward slightly and folding her hands 
loosely. Ths main idea was, as she’ bad re- 
iterated, to «°t into the current, and then look 
from oneinwostto another. In proportion as 
you did this you would be successful, 

There was not a sound inthe room save that 
made by a few wasps that were buzzing in the 
sunlight at one of the windows, The dropping 
of the historical pin could have been heard any- 
where. Miss Sweeting was so motionless that 
her oxidized silver did not make a single clank. 
Did I say that Mrs. Meadows closed her eyes? 
She did so. I contemplated her face. I saw 
that it was @ handsome one, though years had 
given their inexorable bardening to the feat- 
ures, “ hica were cut on a iarge plan. She siill 
had thick, long lashes that curled up at the 
euds. Inspiteof all my efforts my thuughts 
would become errant, as thoughts wiil on such 
occasions. Forthe first time [I wondered if 
there were a Mr. Meadows, and was hein the 
race thought atill, or had his wife rescued him 
and put bim well into the new thought. Were 
there any children ? If there were they would, 
doubtiess, even now be beautifully grounded in 
the idea that all was theirs. 

I bad fixed my gaze so intently on our teacher 
that, at last, sbe seemed to become maguitied, 
then to separate into agreat many. A film 
came over my eyes. The wasps vuzzed a great 
way oft. I was terribly ashamed when my head 
nodded violeutly and woke me. At the same 
time Miss Sweeting pinched my arm and whis- 
pered that the treatment was over, and it was 
3:15. Had Lever known anything so interest- 
ing? Naturally [ instautly became superratu- 
rally alert to show that I had not been usleep. 

Mrs. Meadows had risen to her feet. She 
looked at her wateb. 

**My friends,’ she said, ‘I am about to,ask 
afavor. If any of you drive home in the di- 
rection of Mrs. Newman’s may lask that you 
call and leurn if my treatment has affected 
her? You may report at the next lecture.”’ 

Deacon Newman’s house was up along lane 
that was on our way home. Gertrude made no 
objection to stopping there, but I did not like 
the way in which she said that “Mrs. Newman 

yas nothing but a bundle of nerves avy way.” 

The deacon was just coming out oi the door 
when we entered the wide, sloping yard. There 
was a meadow at the back of the house, and 
the noise of the frogs was very loud and sbrill. 

ithovght his seamed, tanned face was some- 
how moved. When he came near us be took olf 
his hat, not from motives of politeness, but that 
he might rub his head in a slow, confused way. 

He asked us if we wouldn’t come in, and when 
we said no he leaned up against the borse, 
looked at us as slowly as au ox might have done, 
and then remarked that he s’pused there wa’n’t 
no witches in these days, 

Gertrude said briskly thatshe guessed not, 
and how was his wife ? 

“She's better,” he said, with heavy impres- 
siveness. “I don’t deny that I ain’t seen her 
80 bright for goin’ on a year. She'’sa settin’ up 
in her big rocker. [ come home thunderin’ 
mad, ’n’ told her that the |reater, the mind-cure 
Woman, couldn’t come now, but that she would 
treat her absently. Judith began to perk up 
direct. She kep’ on perkin’ rapid. Yes; she’s 
been treated absently. It ’pears to hev done 
her good. She says she’s got ter hev that 
Woman come’n’ seeher. It’s mysivrious busi- 
ness tome. Do you understand it?” 

‘Perhaps, your wife has great faith,” said 
Gertrude, 

‘Faith,” Isaid earnestly, “isa clear under-. 











standing of the truth. Deacon Newman, your 
wife is probably getting into the new thought; 
she is ceasing to ba disorderly. Now she must 
simply hould herself still and be healed. She 
must face the light.” 

My compauion leoked 4 contemptuously at 
me that I became silent. Butl was triumphant. 
The deacon was bewildered. He again asked 
us to goin, and to my surprise Gertrude said 
we would run in a minute. 

We found a thin, white-faced woman sitting 
bundled in comforters in a big chair. She 
turned eagerly to us, her shining eyes dilating. 
She belu out her hand, 

“IT tell um they needn’t worry ’bout me no 
more,” she said, in a quivering voice. ‘I’m 
goin’ to git well now. I felt the life begin to go 
oe and through me’bout three this after- 

Her husband’s blue-frocked figure filled the 
doorway. 

‘““She’s ben treated absently,” he repeated in 
adazed way. “Do you know,” looking at Ger- 
trude, “if it’s any more ’xpensive when you are 
treated absentiy? I did say I wouldn't pay, but 
if this thing holds out”—evidenitly referring to 
his wife’s improvement—‘‘of course I sbhouldn’t 
refuse any reasonable sum. It's @ puzzler. Do 
you still feel better, Judith? I’m er lookin’ to 
see you give out all of a sudden.” 

I shan’t give out,” was the decided reply. 
Mrs, Newman raisea her voice toward the open 
kitchen door and called out, ‘‘Marthy, ain’t ye 
ready with that broth? I’m goin’ to eat some- 
thin’; [ ain’t et ‘ough lately.” 

“In @ minute, niother,” answered a cheery 
young voice. Presently there entered a girl in 
her late teens, bearing a little tray on which 
smoked a bow] of mutton broth. She deftly 
slid a smail stand to her mother’s side after she 
had nodded at us. 

“Yeu see mother’s better,” she said, and then 
laughed from pure thankfulness, making a very 
pleasant picture as she did so. * We'll have her 
‘Bil right in no time now.” 

She looked at us and approached near us. 
How does it happen that these uninteresting 
_—_ sometimes bave such children? Marthy 

ewan was so delicately attractive, so refined 

and sensitivs in face, figure, and bearing that 
I always recalled in seeing her the old story of 
the changeling. 
‘How was it done?’ she asked breathlessly. 
But no matter, since itisdone. I war.t te see 
Mrs. Meadows. I want to thank her «+ [ never 
thanked anyone before. [I love her 1 shall 
love ber all my life. Justlook at mot}er! She 
began to grow better as if a miracle wsre being 
performed. Oh, I must see Mrs. Meat: ws!” 

Isaid she should drive downto the village 
with us forthe next lecture. She tha:ked me 
intensely. Mrs. Newman was tremulous!y 
taking ber soup, making some noise with her 
mouth and spoon as she did so. When she had 
been stimulated by the beverage she began to 
prattle eagerly about whats he cailed the “ mer- 
acie” that had been performed in her behalf. 

When we came away Marthy foliowed us to 
the door and reminded us that we were to take 
her to Mrs. Meadows. Deacon Newman un- 
hitchedour horse. As he did so he said, almost 
as if talking to bimself, that he could not say 
that he objected to the treatment, it saved 
some trouble, aud it ’peared to work well, 1f it 
only held out. 

He did not finish nis sentence. 
down the long lane. 
Gertrude. 

“Now what do you think?” Loried. “I think 
that Mrs. Newman is a good subject for a men- 
tal scientist. She 1s an impressible bundle of 
nerves; she is—”’ 

I toid her she need not say any more. I asked 
her if she rewembered my cold that I curec by 
treating myself. I asked her if she wasn’t 
ashamed not to believe the evidence of her 
own eyes. [ putit to her, was it rigat to let 
prejudice blind her ? 

Sne looked coolly at me and suggested that if 
I got angry I should waste my nerve ‘orce; be- 
sides, anger was one cause of colds, anu mightn’t 
I better retire into my inmost, and frum there 
contemplate the inmost of my friend? 


We drove 
I turned victoriously to 





OBITUARY. 


mennecneli nai 
WILLIAM E. FITZHUGH. 

Commodore William E. Fitzhugh, commander 
of the naval station at New-London, died yes- 
terday at the hospital in the Naval Home at 
Philadelphia. He had been in the hospital for 
about two months, having gone there from the 
New-London station to have a cancer re- 
moved. The operation was performed, and 
for a while the patient appeared to 
have been slightly benetited by it. The 
shock had, however, been great, he was very 
weak, and it was known for a week before his 


death that his illness must in all probability 
prove fatal. With the Commodore when he 
died were his brother and sister, J. F. Fitzhugh 
and Theresa Fitzhugh, who had come from the 
family home at Wilmington, Ohio. They will 
take the body to morrow to Wilmington, where 
it will be interred. 

Commodore Fitzhugh was an efficient naval 
officer. He was born at Wilmington, Ohio, in 
1832, and was graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1854. Before the war of the rebellion 
he served in the Atiantic and Pacific squaa- 
rons, and in 1862 was commissioned Lieutenant 
Commander. During 1862 and 1863 he com- 
mandeu the steam sloop [roquois of the North 
Atlantic blockading squadron. In 1864 
he was attached to the Western Gulf 
blockading squadron, and was present at’ 
the capture o: Fort Morgan. In 1864, also, as 
commander of the Ouachita of the Mississippi 
squadron, he received the surrender of the Con- 
federate naval forces on the Red River. After 
the war he commanded various vessels, and in 
1876 was commissioned as Captain and in 1887 
was made a Commodore. 

These promotions will follow Commodore 
Fitzhugh’s death: Capt. Joseph S. Skerrett to 
be Commodore, Commander Henry F. Picking 
to be Captain, Lieut. Commander T. A. Lyons 
to be Commander, Lieut. £. C. Pendieton to be 
Lieutenant Commander, Lieut. (junior grade) F. 
W. Cottin to be Lieutenant, and Ensign R. M. 
Hughes to be Lieutenant, junior grade. 


OBITUARY NOTE. 
Henrv Esselstyn, a pioneer vessel owner and 
shipbuilder, died at his residence in Detroit Thurs. 
day. 





TELEGRAPHIC BREVITIES. 


Fifty freight conductors and brakemen on the 
branch of the Lake hore Railroad running between 
Ashtabula and Youngstown are on a strike tor 
three brakemen to a train instead of two. The corn- 
pany recently puta number of mogul locomotives 
into service, doubling the length of the trains. Very 
little freight is moving, though the company says it 
can easily fill the strikers’ places. 


Dr. H. S. Harris, a young army surgeon from 
Washington, accidentally shot himself in the right 
breast, at Orkney Springs, Va., Friday while dress- 
ing. Dr. Ballard probed for the bullet, but has not 
veen able to find it. Oneof his ribs is broken, and 
fears are entertained of internal hemorrhage. The 
wound is serious, but not necessarily fatal. 


The strike at the Fishback rolling mill of the 
Pottsville Iron and Steel Company is ended. After 
a conference the demand of the men was conceded. 
The result is an advance of wages of a iraction 
over 1zZ per cent., which restores the rates paid 
prior to the reduction of February last, ana makes 
puddlers’ wages $3 76 per ton. 


At the Farland Coal Works, near Clarksburg 
West Va., yesterday, a blast exploded while the 
mien were tamping down the powder, and Edgar 
Matheny and s. V. Matheny, his brother, were 
killed and Thomas Dodd and William Matheny dan- 
gerously wounded, Several other miners were 
slightiy injured. 


The Knights ef Laborof Rhode Island were in 
session at Newport yesterday. About seventy-five 
delegates from subordinate bodies were present. 
General Master Workman Powderly was present 
and attended the executive session. He lectured 
before the local assemDly last evening. 


William Betts, assistant ship carpenter at the 
Anchor Line docks at Erie, Penn., committed sui- 
cide yesterday by shooting himself through the 
head. Ihe young man hada happy home, but he 
became despondent because his uffianced had post- 
poned the date of their marriage. 


Mat Brogus, employed at the Queen Mine, at 
Ishpeming, Mich., was coming to the surface Fri- 
day evening. The ship failed to stop at the landing 
and Brogus attempted to jump. He missed his 
footing and fl! to the bottom of the shaft, 240 feet. 
Death was instantaveous. 


The fly wheel in Watson’s paper mills at Erie, 
Penn., burst yesterday, wrecking the milis badly 
anid tatally injuring Samuel Fuller, the engineer, 
and Joseph Pypeski, a Polander. The men were 
struck bv flying pieces of the wheel. Others nar- 
rowly escaped death. 

The Flatbush Lightand Fuel Company has been 
incorporated by (Charles G. Francklyo of New-York 
and George W, Goddard and William BE, ©. Maver 
of Brooklyn, with a capital of €150,0U0, for the pur- 
pose of lighting the town of Flatbush, Kings Coun- 
ty, with gas, &e. 

Secretary Howard of Fall River, Mass., has 
issued a circular calling a special meeting of spin- 
ners on Monday evening to decide whether the 
Metacomet spinners, who are on strike, shall re- 
ceive any assistance from the funds of the associa- 
tion. 

The New-York State schoolship St. Mary’s arrived 
at New-London, Conn., at 8 o clock Friday night, 
twenty days and eight hours from Madeira. >be 
sailed 3,.9U0 miles. She will remain at New-London 
a tew days. 

Charles Coleman, a colored jockey from New-Or- 
leans, riding @ runuing horse on the race track for 
exercise at Daytun, Ohio, yesterday, was thrown off 
against a postand his skull broken, He died at 
noon. 


Tuesday at Beckville, Texas, Mamio Allison, aged 
fifteen, was assaulted by an unknown mab anid then 
murdered, while her parents were away from home. 
The man é@scaped. 

Lieut. Wright has located the break inthe Gov- 
ernmeat cable about four hunired yards from Gay 
Head and will proceed to repair it immediately. 

The British warship Pviades arrived at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, last night from Newfoundiand, where 
she has been on fishery protection service. 


LOSSES BY FIRE. 





The two-story frame barn of Dr. A. D. Jewett, on 
the King’s Bridge road, near Crescent-avenue, was 
struck by lightning yesterday and was set on fire. 
Before the flames were extinguished nearly $1,000 
damage was done to the barn and its contents. 


A fire occurred early yesterday morning in the 
basement of the three-story brick building 779 
Broadway, occupied by Benjamin Bernstein, 
Cealer in gentlemen’s furnishing goods. Damage 
to stock and building, $2,000, 


C. Stolzerbacks & Son’s large bakery at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, was destroyed by fire last evening. 
Loss on building anid machinery, $30,000; insur- 
ance, $15,000. 

Ludlam & Ainslie’s planing and heading factory 
at Comber, Ontario, was burned yesterday, together 





VALUES PUT ON PROPERTY. 


WHY THE OITY HAS TO PAY 
BIG PRICES, 
CRITICISMS FROM CRITICISED COMMIS- 
SIONERS — WAYS OF BULLS AND 
BEARS AS REAL ESTATE EXPERTS. 


Some very estimable citizens, who have en- 
joyed large measures of the respect and con- 
fidence of their fellow-citizens, have lately 
been placed in rather equivocal and unpleasant 
situations, through no fault of their own. 
These are the gentlemen who, as Commissioners 
appointed by the Supreme Court to ascertain 
the values of certain parcels of real estate in 
various parts of the city, have presented re- 
ports in accordance with law, and have been 
requested, in effect, to revise these reports and 
reduce their awards. A few of these gentle- 
men who have chafed under the criticisms to 
which they have been subjected in the Schoot 
Board and in some of the newspapers sent for - 
a TIMES reporter recently, and expressed some 
solid convictions that had peen borne in upon 
them in their experiences as Commissioners in 
the school-site condemnation proceedings. 

“Vindication I de not particularly cara 
about,” said one of them, a prominent and 
well-known lawyer, “but I do desire that a fair 
and truthful statement of the matter shall be 
made. By such a statement I am willing to 
stand and be judged, for my errors, if errors 
they be, have been of the judgment and not of 
the heart. Generally, [ wisi to say that the 
interests of the city have rarely been well rep- 
represented in the cases of this Character that 
have come under my observation. They are 
sullicientiy important in ail reason to juatify 
the employment of the best talent in the office 
of the Corporation Counsel. But because these 
cases do not invoive in their actual trials a re- 
sort to the common machiuery of the courts the 
seutiment that has pervaded the Corpuration 
Counsel's office tor years is that they may be 
safely intrusted to the cub lawyers and younger 
junior assistants in the office. 

“This is a mistake. In the first place, the 
property Owners whose sentiments regarding 
the law of eminent domain under which their 
property 18 sought to be taken is naturally of 
an antagonistic and unfriendly character, know- 
lug that they will be compelied to part with 
their property at the price which the commis- 
Sion Sets Upon it, engage shrewd and compe- 
tent Counse! to fight their batties for them be- 
fore the commission; and it, besides, the inter- 
ests of the lawyer are sharpened by a contin- 
gent fee, the case he makes out for his chent is 
likely to be as streng as it could, consistent 
With @ moderate juggiing of the facts, be made. 
Usually there are from three to a dozen owners 
Ineacu of these cases, each represented by 
sharp and experienced lawyers, and before such 
an array it is haraiy to be wondered at that the 
young lawyer irom the Corporation Counsel’s 
oftice often presents littie short of a pathetic or 
ridiculous appearance. 

** Besides the naturai desire to have his office 
creditably represented, the Corporation Counsel 
ought to consider that the amounts involved, 
waich the city will be called upon to pay, are of 
such Magnitude as to amply warrant the as- 
signibent of a perfectly competect man to the 
trial and mMapugement. [don’t think any one 
will dispute these observations. Now, what is 
the fact? Look at these cases. Begun under 
Mr. Beekman’s administration, a young lawser, 
of little or no experience, and who had not been 
In practice for two years or more, was special- 
ly engaged to take charge of them. He con- 
tented himself with requesting two of the most 
prominent real estate brokers in tne city to 
go before the Commission and say what, in 
their expert opinions, the property was 
worth. These gentiemen, however, have found 
their field of operations for years in the upper 
wards of the city where there is vacant prup- 
erty that is gradually falling into the hands of 
settlers or investors for improvement, but 
down here in the built-up purts of the city 
Where there are but few transfers: they have 
had no personal experiences, such as would be 
competent evidence in any court, to draw upon 
in substantiation of their opinions. When, 
therefore, they had been subjected to cross-ex- 
amination tie baseless character of their dog- 
matic statements as to the value of the property 
is exposed, and their opinions, although they 
may be emineatly worthy of respect and con- 
sideration from a business Man’s standpoint, 
are found worthless when tested by the strict 
rules of evidence. 

“On the other hand, the property owners 
produced their rent rolis to show the income 
from the property, thelr neizhbors to testify 
what they had paid for the property and how 
much it had improved in value in the mean- 
time, and other real estate experts whose testi- 
mony was not ouly to far higher valuations 
than those of the city’s expert witnesses, but 
was Supplemented by refereuces to trades they 
had effected or nearly effected in the vicinity. 
Now, what were we te do under the circum- 
stances? Disregard the volume of evidence be- 
fore us and make awards according to what tae 
Tax Commissioner finds the property assessed 
for, or for some other equally inadequate sum, 
or regard the evidence before us and make 
the awards accordingly? Whether right or 
wrong, we did the latter. At the same time [ 
Want to say that in some of the cases the 
city’s legal representative was advised to look 
up and present other and better evidence of the 
value of the property; but he declared nimself 
satistied with the showiug the city had made, 
When our reports, based upon the evidence be- 
fore us, were presented and the awards were 
made known to the Board of Education, they 
held up their hands in holy protest and con- 
demned us as a lot of politicai crooks. When 
the matter was, in effeot, referred back to us 
after our preliminary reports | made up my 
mind to tind out by the usua) processes a vusi- 
ness Man would take what the market value of 
such a piece of property was, or, in other 
wo.ids, wWhatI should personally be willing to 
pay for it on ap investment.6 While [ have 
found occasion to reduce my former estimates 
somewhat, the Corporation Counsel’s office is 
eulitied to no credit for it.” 

The observations of another Commissioner 
were of a different Character, theugh apparently 
quite as forceful. 

‘Two classes of experts have appeared before 
the commission of which lam a member,” said 
he. **Tuey represent the bulis and the bears of 
the real estate market. They bear a close anal- 
ogy to the buils and bears of Wall-street, and 
arrive at tbeir respective opinions by similar 
processes. They are scientiiically classified and 
are as easily identified as any o? their brethren 
whose dealings are confined to stocks and 
bonds. The bears are Dever asked to testify for 
the owners of property in coudemnation pro- 
ceedings, althuugi they may be In cases of dis- 
puted ussessment for purposes of taxation, 
Nor are the bulls ever calied upon to testify for 
the city as to the value of the property the city 
wishes to purchase. 

“* When a bull in real estate seeks to impress 
his opinions as to the Value of a piece of prop- 
erty upon @ purchaser or commission in con- 
demuation proceedings he shuws you what its 
rentals are, and figures its value upon a basis 
of 5 or 6 per cent. income. That is, if a piece of 
property preduces $5,000 or $6,000 incomes 
net per annum be wiil tell you that itis worth 
from $100,000 to $120,000, for money is 
worth only 5 or 6 Der cent, and real estate 
ls valued upon the same plan. But every- 
body knows ihat values are not made that way. 
Government bonds and securities may be legit- 
Imately valued by some such plan, but until the 
incowe trom real estate becomes as certain and 
definite as the interest on Government securi- 
ties it is idle and nonsensical to estimate its 
value by the sawe methods. Still, the theory is 
a@ plausible one, and as if appeals to one’s pro- 
puetic patrictism there is small wonder that it 
has swayed the judgment of many an honest- 
intentioned commissivu. 

“The bear in real estate, on the other hand, 
forms his estimate of the value of property ov 
the prices Which it and other similar and simi- 
larly-situated property bave reatized in actual 
Sules and transfers. And this is tue standard 
of values upon which the average iuvestor 
makes his bids for property. Owners realize 
the reasonableness or this method of ascertain- 
ing Vaiues so thoroughly that whenever they 
get wind of any intention on the partof tne city 
to condemn property waoy of them resort lo 
the tricky and dishonest practice of waking 
“wash sales” of their property in order to fal- 
sify the record of trades aud sales, and in @ re- 
celbt Gase that cume under my observation @ 
new trick Das been resortet to. The city is 
about to proceed by conde wnation proceedings 
to acquire the title to a large piece of property 
in Fourth-avenue for an armory site. The 
owber got wind of the transaction, and 
a short time azo pnt four of bis lots in the 
centre of the block up at auction and had them 
run up to a price tully $10,000 a lot in excess of 
what he had paid furthema jew montis belore. 
They were knocked down to the duiwmy buyer, 
and the form of a trausfer was gone through, 
by which the owner appeared to have beeu paid 
$1,000 a lof down in cash, and to have taken a 
mortgage for the balanceot the purchase wouey 
irom the purchaser. The thing was done in 
speculation upon the difficulty of proving coilu- 
sion to defraud the city in any such transaction, 
reliance being had in the generally-i®eepted 
fact that a piece of real estate issure to be 
worth more than the amountof a purchase 
money mortgage upon it. ‘Tne ease wiih which 
&@ commission may be imposed upon in this 
manner shows that the laws are defective. 

* Then, too, the estimates of owners Vary ma- 
terially under different circumstances, If their 

roperty is belug listed for taxation they place 
OW Values upon it; if for sale to the city, their 
valuations are considerably increased. Take 
the corner of Mulberry and Bayard streets for 
instance. Plot 1 is assessed for taxable 
purposes at $4,500; the commission awarded 
$17,560. Plots 2 aud 3 were assessed at 
$13,500; the award was $65,000. Plot 4 18 as- 
sessed at $4,500 and valued at $22,500 by the 
commission, and Pilots 5 and 6 are  as- 
sessed at $13,000 and valued at $48,000. 
All these are facts that indicate that 
the laws relating to these important 
cases should be revised, and the character of 
the evidence which should be received ought to 
be clearly defined. I myself think that a Com- 
missioner should not put his name to an award 
of more money for a piece of property than he 
would be willing to pay for that property him- 
self. The valuations of the bull ia real estate 
are manifestly unfair to the city, and yet, under 
the present system of trying these cases, it is 
the bull value that the city is nearly always 





pi contents. The loss is $7,000; inourance | 


called upon to pay for property taken in con- 
lemnation proceedings.” 





_. SUMMER RESORTS. 
THE PERFECT SUMMER RESORT, 
HOT SPRINGS, N. C, 


(26 hours from New-York via Pindmont Air Line, 
office 229 Broadway.) 
Where Health and Pieasure Seekers find 
among the highest mountains east of the Rock« 
les Cool, Dry Air; No Feg; No Malaria; No 
Hay Fever; Thermal Waters of same curative 
prceersiee as Hot Springs pris flowing into 
MAcBILE POOLS, the FIN EST BATHS IN 
AVERICA, and the mountain PARK HO. 
TEL, unexcetled in Cuisine, Comforts, and San- 
itary Conditions. A luxurious and healthful 
combination existing nowhere else, 
The ‘Thermal Waters are an unequaled specific 
for Kheumatisin, Gout, Dyspepsia, Maiaria, 
Nervous trostration, Diseases of the Skin and 
Blood, &c. Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, 285 5theav.. 
New- York, says: “I arrived at Het Springs un- 
abieto walk, suffering in all my joints from 
Rheumatism. Attertwo weeks’ bathing in these 
Luxurious Baths | was able to get ona horse. 
and have enjoyed the charming rides among 
these mountains.” For cireular~, &c., address 
W. G. DOOLITTLE, Manager, 
Formerly Mev. Springs House, Richfield Springs. 


LONG BEACH HOTEL 


ON THE ATLANTIC, 


25 MILES FROM NEW-YORK. 
SINEST AND SAFEST SURF BATHING 
BEACH ON THE COAST. 

JOHN T. DEVINE, Manager. 


POINT LOOKOUT HOTEL, 
5 Miles East of Long Beach. 

FINE BOATING, BATHING, AND FISHING, 
Special reducec i rates for the season, 
WHERE TO SPE ND THE SUMMER, 
AT THE 


CORNWALL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


One anda half miles from the river, 
at an elevation of 1,200 feet, 

On the western slupe of the famous 
STORM KING MOUNTAIN, 
Commanding a river and landscape view not sur- 
passed in this country for beauty and extent, 
Climate a@ positive cure tor malaria. 

Air pure and wat nights cool, house supplied with 

ater from artesian well. 

Among the m: any attractions of interest area 
Pavilion, New Howling Alley, Billiard Parlor, and 
Lawn lennis Gourts. 

14, hours from city by West Shore Railroad. 
24 hours from city by mf Powell. 

J. - MEAGHER, 


rol Springs, fl, Y. 


BEST SULPHUR WATER, 

MOsT COMPLETE BATHHOUSES, 
SCIENTIFIC APPLICATIONS, 
BATHS, DOUCHES, INHALATIONS, 
Descriptive perngniees, | list of houses and prices 
eratis. A idress M. MALLETT, Clerk. 
A BE AUTIFUL SUM MER i RESORT. 

ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES. 


INDIAN HARBOR HOTEL, 
GREENWICH, CONN,, 
B. H. YARD, Proprietor, 
situated on LONG ISLAND SOUND, 28 miles from 
GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 424-st., Now-York; 
express time 46 minutes; commutation 40 cents a 
day; send for descriptive pamphiet. 


SPRING HOUSE, 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y,, 
{INVITES COMPARISON WITH THE BEST 




















SUMMER HOTELS, 
$21 TO $88 PER WEEK: 


T. R. PROCTOR. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS N. 
RATES REDUCED, 

Direct railroad access. Parior cars for KAATER:- 
SKILL on trains leaving foot of West 42d-st. (West 
Shore R. K,) 9 and 11:80 A. M. and 3:45 P. M., and 
(saturdays oniy) 1:15 P. M., leaving Jay-st. 20 min- 
Kites earlier. Special excur Sion tickets sold Satur- 
jays good to return Monday mornings, one-fourth 
tess than regular tare. W.F. PAIGE, 

Kaate rskill P. O., Greene County, N. 


ARGY! LE HOTEL 


CASINO, 
KABYL ON, L. we 


ARGYLE PA R K, with its be: vutiful COTTAGES, 
Spacious LAK bk, apd fine DRIVE S, is unsurpasse d 
on Long Isiand. HKoating, Fishing, Bathing, Sail- 
ing on Great South Bay. Large steam yacht for ac- 
commodation of guests. Daily trips to Fire Island 
and Great south Bay. One hour from New-York. 
For rent of cottages or engagement of rooms ap- 
vly to T. F, SILLECK, Manager. 


~ MOHICAS HOUSE. 
“Bety on-on=[AKE-GEORGE. 


iD EW beg ~ 


G. WINSLOW. 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 


“POLAND SPRING 


HOTELS. 
The Poland Spring House, enlarged to twice ita 
“former capacity, open June 15 to Oct. 16. Mansion 
House, open all the year. The magnificent scenery 
and climate, in connection with the far-famed 


POLAND WATER, 


Make this the finest resort in the United States. 
HIRAM RICKER & SONS, South Poland, Me. 


Now-York Office and Depot, 164 Nassau-st. 
Send for circular. 


HOTEL EARLINGTON, 


FORMERLY THE NEW AMERICAN, 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS. WN. Y., 


WILL REMAIN OPEN UNTIL SEPT. 15. 


Cuisine and service equal to any in the country; 
elevator, electric lights; perfect sanitary arrange- 
ments; billiards, bowling alleys. Eligibly located, 
directly opposite PARK and SPRINGS. 


EOCGENE M, EARLE, Proprietor. 


PEQUOT HOUSE, 


(AND COTTAGES.) 
NEW-LONDON, CONN. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


W. L. WALDEN, J.J. HALEY, Jr., 
Hotel St, Mare, Proprietor, 
5th-av. and 39th-st, New-London, Cann. 


A complete directory, brief and 
Teliabie, of desirable places for 
residence along the Erie Kail- 
way, Northern RR. of \. J.,and 
the New-York and Greenwood 
Lake Kailway, within filty miles 
of New-York, containing illus. 
trated desigus and ground plan of houses which can 
be built at from $1,000 to $6,000, population of each 
town, number of schools and churches, methods by 
which one can become his own landlor:, and other 
valuable information. This book can be obiainedat 
any ticket office of the Erie Company for five cents, 
or by sending ten cents in stamps to general pas- 
senger department, 21 Cortlandt-st. 


TRAVELERS’ READY Ri FERENCE GUIDE. 


“THE RED GUIDE” 


Contains all the Summer Time Tables arranged 
especially for Tourists. Also, list of Prominent 
Hoteis aud Summer Resorts and how to reach 
them. For sale at all news stands and railway sta- 
tions, or forwarved, on receipt of 25 cents, by 
KNICKERBOCKER = gh) a Co., 
46 BOND-ST., N ew- York. 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL, 


CATSKILL, NEW-YORK, 

Will open June 6 for the season of 1889. A thor- 
oughly first-class Summer resort. Situated in a 
large and beautiful park three hundred feet above 
and overlooking the Hudson River. House has 
been completely renova'ed and painted inside and 
outside, with new and modern plumbing and water 
closets. Thousands testify to the pure mountain 
air and healthfuiness of the location. For circulars, 
terms, &c., address PROSPECT PARK HOTEL 
co., J. H. BAGLEY, Jr., Manager. 


CONGRESS HALL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


OPEN JUNE 22 TO OCTOBER, 
Accommodates 1,000 guests; rates, $3 to $4 per 
day, according to location of rooms; by the week, 
$1750 to $28. CLEMENT & COX, Proprietors. 
H. 8. CLE MENT, Manager. 


~ COLUMBIA HALL, 


LEBANON SPRINGS, N, Y. 

This famous hotel will open tor the season June 
20: cuisine unsurpassed; delightful drives; orches- 
tra, medical baths, grand scenery; no malaria; no 
mosquitoes. For circulars address 

J.V. JORDAN, 5038 STH-aV., CITY. 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL. 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, 

Terminus Sandy Hook line ane “to Long 
Branch, (trom Pier8 North River.) A select fam- 
ily resort, Same management as 1887. Accommo. 
dations for 400. PALMER & WHITNEY, Prop’s 


PAVILION HOTEL, 


NEW BRIGHTON, 
STATEN ISLAND. 
Only 30 minutes’ sail from south Ferry. 
LYMAN RHOADES. 


A book entitled “SUMMER 

SUMMER HOMES ON THE PICTUR- 

ESQUE ERIE,” containing 

BOARD. hundreds of reliable and pleas- 

ant Summer boarding places 

within two hundred miles of New-York, can be 

obtained at any ticket office of the Erie Railway 
free of charge. 


THE ELMER. 


Under one management 17 years; Mountain air; 
fine drives and walks, boating, &c.; open to Decem- 
ber. Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. 


ARCHMONT-ON-SOUND, N. Y.—CHATS- 

worth House; new management; high-class, pri- 
vate family house; rooms large; 12 acres grand, 
shaded grounds; charming resort; cool and attract- 
ive; stabling; circulars. 
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 NORMANDIE-BY-THE- SEA, 


eke Pg NEW E 
(NEAK SE Mirieut es 
FRONTING ON THE OCE al ‘ aieal SHREWS- 
BURY RIVEE 
Fine Surf Bathing, tel Aang and Fishing, 

Hot and Cold Sea-water Baths in the Hotel. 
Same C erg and attendance maintained to Oct. 1. 
k. R. Depot Normandie, P. O. Seabright. 
FERDINAND P. EARL E, Owner and Proprietor. 


—_—— 


HOWLAND HOTEL, 


LONG 





BRANCH, N. J. 


This popular hotel opens for the season SATU R- 
Day, JUNE 22,1889. Applications tor rooms, &¢., 
may be m: de to the Albemarle Hotel, Madison- 


square, New-York. 
HENRY WALTER, Proprietor. JOHN  B. 
SCHLOSSER, Manager, (late of HOTEL DU- 


QUESNE, PITTSBURG, Penn.) 


NEW GRAND HOTEL, 


“Western” Catskill Mountains, 
Now open, RATES REDUCED FOR JULY. 
ONLY HOTEL ON MOUNTAIN TOP WITH 
DIRECT RAILROAD ACCESss. 4% hours from 
New-York. For rates, descriptive guides, &c., ad- 
iress S. J. Corneil or Romer Gillis, cada Sum- 
mit a Mountain P. O., Ulster County, N bf 


FIRE ISLAND BEACH, L. I. 
Surf Hotel. New Steamboat. 


Paradise for children. Sailing, fishing, and bath. 
ng. Leave foot of Pine-st. New-York, 4 P. S 
84th-st., $:20 A. M., 4:20 P. M., via 04, BF 
Lime table, &C., at THOS. COOK & SON’S, 261 
Broadway, New-York, or the hotel. 


ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA 
LONG ISLAND. ’ 
THIRTY MINUTES VIA L,I. R. R. 
ARVERNE HOTEL NOW OPEN, 
Directly on the ocean, adjoining Wave Crest; new 
boulevar to Lawrence, Cedarhurst, &c.; stabling; 
Magnificent bathing be 2. 
k. H. STEARNS, Proprietor. 


MANHANSET 


HOUSE, SHELTER ISLAND, LIL, N. 
Healthfully located; beautiful acenery, ? 
and groves; yachting, bathing, fishing, dancing, 
&e. Easily accessible by Long Island Kailroad and 
Bteamer “Shelter Island.” Send for illustrated 
amphiet and terms to H. 8. MOWER, Manager, 
fanhanset House, Suffolk County, N. Y. 


THE KUSHAQUA, 


Altamont, Heilderberg Mountains, N. Y. 
Sixteen miles west of Albany on the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Railroad; new and elegant ap- 
pointments; luxurious table; high elevation; su- 
erb scenery: invigorating atmosphere; fine drives, 
akes, &c. Send for circular. 
ALBERT MILLER, Manager. 
as] ‘ 
THe KEPTATIN NY, 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PENN. 
Most central and delightfully locatea; celebrated 
for grandeur of scenery and healthfulness; ele- 
vator, gas, orchestra, &c. Send for circular. 


W. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 

‘ r i 4 
HOTEL N&THERWOOoD, 
NETHERWOOD, N. J. Now open; 45 minutes 
from the foot of Liberty-st., Central Railroad of 
New-Jersey; 40 traius d: wily; elegant brick struct- 

re; ali modern Conveniences; open from May to 
November. FRANK E. MILLER. 


~ MiZZEN TOP HOTEL, — 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS COUNTY, N. Y. 
A first-class family hotel in the Highlands of the 
Audson, 1,300 feet above the sea, via Hariem R. R. 
HOWE & GILMAN, Proprietors, 
Post Office address, Pawling, N. 7; 


LONG BRANCH. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 
NOW OPEN. 
LAIRD & VAN CLEAF, Proprietors. 


GRANT HOUSE, 


JEFFERSON HEIGHTS, CESeet hls m.: % 
For circulars, terms, &o.. addre a 
GRANT & fe ORNELL, Catskill, re 


AURELTON BALL, COLD SPRING HAR. 

bor, L. I.—Most beautiful location on the island; 

ho mosquitoes or malaria; excellent cuisine; splen- 

did beach; moderate rates; reached py boat or rail, 
N. P. SEWELL 


AK ROCKAWAY, L. I.—SUPERIOR AC- 
Pa Seticns: first-class table and attendance, 
hady lawn; five minutes from depot; six from 
each. Apply or address Hoffman House. 


At OTTAGES, KICHFLELDSPRINGS, 
yay. pee ih June J ; location unsurpassed; 
terms reasonable EDGAR CARY. 















































__OITY REAL ESTATE, ‘ 
PORTER & CO. 


Offer Houses and Flats 
Fer Sale and to Let. 


Entire charge of property a specialty. 
Oftices 77 East 1:25th-st. 


A —~FOR SALE—CHOICEST MEDIUM-SIZE 
ehouses, in best blocks on west side, at lowest 
prices, viz, : 

Nos. 105 and 107 West 724-st. 

Nos. 130 ana 136 West 64th-st. 
Handsomely decorated; new and in perfect order. 
Apply on premises or to 

CHARLES BUEK & CO., 724-st. and 9th-av. 


‘os SALE OK TO LET—ELEGANT RESI- 
‘ dence, 143 West Slst-st.; bay windows; four 
steries; three stories extemsion; 19 feet wide: sani- 
tary plumbing; Hyslop furnaees. Apply on 
premises or to A. R. PICK & CO.. 29 Broad-st. 


—— SALE—TO CAPITALISTS OR BUILD- 
ers, @ corner plot of lots on 10th-av., 100x100, 
near the new Washiugton Bridge, desirable for im- 
provement, at a great bargain. Apply tol. KUHN, 
111 Broadway. 


TH-AV, AND 62D-ST.—CHEAPEST FIRST- 
class house offered ! 
V. K. STEVENSON & CO., 106 Broadway. 


OFFICES AND STORES 


TO LET IN THE 


NEW-YORK TIMES 
BUILDING, 


Nos. 39, 40, 41, AND 42 PARK-ROW. 

THE TIMES BUILDING is strictly 
fire-proof. Its position, with three 
sides open to the air, offers unusual 
advantages in the matter of light, 
which have been availed of to the 
fullest extent inthe details of con- 
struction. 

Three fast passenger elevators will 
be run during ordinary business 
hours, and itis intended to run at 
least one of them at all hours during 
every day and night without excep- 
tion. 

The arrangements for access and 
for the transaction of business, at 
night as well as in the day time, ren- 
der the building especially desirable 
for those requiring such facilities. 

A supply of steam heat for warm- 
ing the premises will be maintained 
during the cold season, and a com- 
plete electric light plant will furnish 
light. — 

The appliances for ventilation, 
closets, water*pipes, electric wires, 
&c.,are of the most modern and ef- 
fective construction. 

Corporations and others requiring 
large floor space in a body can se- 
cure as muchas 5,000 square feet, 
which will be divided to suit the 


convenience of tenants. 

PRICES FROM $2 PER SQUARE FOOT, 
INCLUDING HEAT AND LIGHT, DURING 
ORDINARY BUSINESS HOURS, AND 
JANITOR’S SERVICE, 
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COUNTRY REAL ESTATH®. 


ROCKAWAY PARK 


140 ACRES, 


WITH ITS 


MAGNIFICENT AVENUES, 


EXTENDING 


FROM OCEAN TO BAY, 


Is destined from its commanding situation and sus-. 
ceptibility to the high class of improvements now 
going on to be the most beautiful as well as the 
most popular ocean property in the world. 

The stree.s are loamed, affording park-like drives. 

The sidewalks will be flagged with best qual- 
ity of slate. The sewer and water service will be 
made complete. 

No assessments will be levied against the lots for 
these improvements. 

Most careful restrictions will be observed in con- 
nection with all sales. 

The great transformation that has been wrought 
ugpn this property within the past sixty days must 
be seen to be appreciated. We unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend the property as desirable, either for resi- 
dence or an investment. 

For particulars and MAPS apply to 

F. W. DUNTON, 11 John-st., New-York, or to 

P. H, CASSIDY, N. Y. and R. Beach R. R., Long 
Island City. 

NEWS AGENT, L. I. R. R, Depot, Flatbush-av., 
Brooklyn. 

L. I. R, R. TICKET OFFICE, Bushwick, L. I. 

JOHN J. McLAUGHLIN, Civil Engineer, 230 
Atlantic-av., Kast New-York, or at offices on the 
premises, 


FINE COUNTRY SEAT 


At Bayport, Long Island, 
The property formerly belonging to William R. 
Foster, Jr., consisting of about 21 acres of land, 
situated pn Great South Bay, about halt a mile from 
depot. 

Large dwelling house, 35x85; gardener’s house, 
barn with windmill, cow stables, outhouses, &c., 
allin first-class order, together with the water 
right of the property. 

The dwelling house is finished throughout in 
cherry, oak, mahogany, and pine; all floors on first 
story also hard wood; piazza entire length of build- 
ing, with glass frames for inclosing in Winter, and 
steam heater; house also contains three bathrooms, 
kitchen, large range and boiler, running water 
throughout the building, and heated by steam. 

Title clear, and deed will be given by the New- 
York Produce Exchange. Terms of sale liberal; a 
large amount of purchase money may remain on 
mortgage. 

The property can beseen at any time without 
permit. For further particulars, photographs of 
property, &c., &c., apply to 
The Trustees’ Gratuity Fund, 

Produce Exchange. 


HOUSE LOTS 


WILL BE 


GIVEN AWAY 


To reliable people, for ashort time on. HOUSE 
LOTS, 25x150 feet, free and clear, ON RAILROAD 
in New-Jersey. Choice climate, SKA AIR, and 
HEALTH-GIVING PINE TREES; superior high 
and dry svil; you are not obliged to build; taxes 
paid; no assessments. Room F, 111 Broadway, 
New-York; 65 Court-st. Brooklyn; 35 Montgom- 
ery-st., Jersey City, and 766 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 


$MON E-Y $. 


INVESTED IN BUILDING LOTS IN THE 
NEW TOWNS OF THE WEST 








New- York 











woe INSTROUOTION. 


EXCURSIONS. 





CITY SCHOOLS, 


PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


sC OL OF ATENOGRAPH 
will open oe the Fall term on Lod tg Sept. 3. 
Places can be secured during the month of August 
by letter or personal rte send tor circular. 
8. 8S. PACKAKD, PRESIDENT, 
101 EAST 28D- ST. 


The Bentley School for Boys, 
691 MADISON-AV. NEW-YORK, 

Will be Opened on Tuesday, Oct, 1. 
Preparation f ee College or Scientitic School. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

WILLIAM yon ES, B. A., Harvard, Master in 
Charge. Circulars on ‘application 1 ing Janitor, north- 
east corner Madison-av. and 56th 


OLUMBIA INSTITUTE, Saares 6T H- 

av. and 104 West 42d-st.. opposite Bryant Park. 
—Collegiate, commercial, preparatory, and primary 
departments; military arill, gymnasium; business 
annex, with privileges of institute; bookkeeping, 
commercial law, correspondence, and mete. 
Reopens | aps 25. Catalogues sent, Dr, Edwin 
Fowler, A. B., Principal; N. Archibald Shaw, Jr., 
A. M., Vice Principal, 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL, 


(Established 1862.) 
NO, 32 WEST 40TH-ST, 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children. Reopens Oct. 2. Miss DAY, Principal. 














Q 
rEAMBOST. 


THE BEST WAY TO GO. THE ONLY BOATS 
LANDING AT THE IRON PIERS AT 


CONEY ISLAND «s> LONG BRANCH. 


TO-DAY’S TIME TABLE FOR CONEY ISLAND. 





From . 
From Pier (new) No. 1 From 
West 23d-st, |N. R., Battery-| Coney Island 
North River. |place station El- Piers. 
evated Roads. 


. M. 





9:00 A. M. 
9:45 A. M. 1 
10:30 A, M. ll: 
11:15 A. M. il: 
12:00 mM. 1 
12:45 P. M. 
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Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
32 and 34 East 57th-st., New-York. 


Address, until ope. 1, careof J. Kennedy Tod & 
Co., Bankers, 45 Wall-gt. 


USINESS KDUCATION,—BOOKKEEPING, 

writing,, arithmetic, correspondence, spelling, 
phonography, typewritling; ladies’ department; day. 
evening; all Summer. PAIN #®’S COLLEGE, 62 
Bowery; up town, 107 West 34th-st, 


J. H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
423 MADISON.-AV., NEAR 49TH-ST,, 
will reopen Oct, 1. The Principal's, address’ until 
Sept. 16 is COTUIT, Mass. 


EV. DR. AND MR“. CHARLES HM. GARD- 
ner’s School for Girls, G07 5th-av. 

















COUNT RY S So HOOLS, 
ROCKLAND COLLEGE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, 

A school of the highest grade, on the west bank 
of the Hudson, twenty-five miles above New-York. 
Preparatory Work for Young Men. College 
for Young Ladies. Twelve Teachers. Full 
courses in English, Business, Languages, Survey- 
ing and Kngiueering, Drawing, Painting, Music, 
and EKlocution, Ample Buildings. Steam Heat, 
Gymnasium. Pleasant home surroundings and 
absolute health. No examinations for entrance. 
$250 for school year. Successful for fifteen years 
beyond any seminary in the country. Separate 
teaching and special care to backward pupils. A 
separate deparment for young boys and girls. Send 


for catalogue. 
W. H. BANNISTER, A. M., Principal 


“MT. PLEASANT MIL ITARY ACADEMY, — 


SING SING-ON-HUDSON. 


This ola and well-known school will reopen on 


the 19th of September. Early application should 


be made to the Principal. J. HOWE ALLEN. 

ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC — INSTI- 

TUTE, Lroy, N. ¥.—The oldest School of Enai- 
neering in the United States, Next term begins 
Sept. 18. The Register for 1889 contains list of 
graduates for 64 years, with their positions; also 
course of study, requirements for admission, ex- 
penses, &c. Candidates living = = distance may be 
examined at their homes. Addr 

AVID M. GREENE, Director. 
MIss E. EL IZABETH DANA 

reopens the Seminary for Young Ladies at Morris- 
town, N. J., Sept. 25. Thorough instruction in Eng- 
lish, French, and Germau; music andart. Grounds 
ample tor recreation. Climate of Morristown un- 
surpassed. Terms—Boarding pupils, $60VU. Cireu- 
lars on application. 


7. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRL*, ALBANY, 
\On, ¥.—Under the direction of the Right Kev. 
Ww. C. Doane, 8. T. D., LL.D. Charges, $400 per 
apnum; entrance fee, $25. Twentieth year begins 
Sept. 25. For catalogues address St. Agnes School. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Englewood, N. J.—Reopenus Sept. 24. Prepara- 
tion for college a specialty. Pupils admitted to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith on our certificate. 
ADALINE W. STERLING. CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


RVING INSTITUTE, TARRY TOWN. ON. 
Hudson, offers superior advantages to parents 
seeking the vest instruction ior their boys; pre- 
pares for the leading collegos. 
A. AKMAGNAGC, Ph. D., Principal. 


ECTORY SCHOOL, HAMDEN, CONN., 

for boys; $325, $375; home influences; thorough 
school system; extensive grounds, gymnasium, &c. 
Address Rev. H, L. EVEREST, M. A., rector. 























Pays from 100 to 1,000 per cent., while loss is I thi 

Under our plan, $1.00 per month controls the most desirable 
operty, Sealed particulars 4c. {etemee), PRUDENTIAL 

Rui, ESTATE AND TRUST CO., 1205 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


T NEW-ROCHELLE, N. Y.—TWO-STORY 
frame house; eleven rooms; two acres; well lo- 
eated; abundance of large and small fruits; gar- 
den; pure air; good veers $ excellent drainage; five 
minutes’ walk from statio 
G. W. DAVENPORT, 32 Liberty-st., New-York, 


ONG BRANCH.—FORSALE, ATELBERON, 

fine, large 20-room residence; also large plot on 
Lincoln-av. and Park-av., by WILLIAM ANE, 
Long Brauch, N. J. 


BROOKLYN REAL ESTATE, 


‘E iw METERY LOT,.—A FU LL- SIZE, 1 a, UNOOCCU- 

pied family lot, fine location, in the old and hand- 
some part of Greenwood Cemetery, for sale by own- 
er at low price. Apply at 40 Wal -st., Room 60. 


CITY HOUSES TO LET. 


UNFURNISHED. ig 
HOUSES, UNFURNISHED AND FUR- 


nished, in all parts city. FOLSOM BROTH- 
ERS, 844 ‘Broadway and 50 Broadway. 


CITY FLATS TO LET. 


4 FURNISHED. 


6 TH-ST.,41 AND 43 WEST.—FLATS, FUR- 
nished or unfurnished; four rooms and path. H. 
D. COCHRANE, 47 West 14th-st. 














UNFURNISHED. 
ST. GEORGE APARTMENT HOUSE, 


228-225 East 17th-st., 
STUY VESANT-SQUARE. 
CHOICE APARTMENTS TO LEASE FROM 


ocT. 1, 
For descriptive pamphlet, &c., apply to 


JOHN G. FOLSOM, 14 Bible House. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF APARTMENTS. 
THE EVELYN, 
101 TO 107 WEST 78TH-ST., 
Overlooking Manhattan and Central Parks, 
A few of these very superior apartments may be 
now engaged for the Fall. 

Rents from $1,200 to $1,800 per annum. 
Two elevators, steam heat, electric lights. 
Circulars from 
Cc. K. BILL, Manager, 

62 Liberty-st, 


A PARTMENTS—ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 


The largest, Ughtens, most elegant, ana convenient. 
our superb new buildings., 
THE PARKWAY, NO. 45 WEST 72D-ST., 
THE GREENFIELD, NO. 46 WEST3s73D.- ST., 
THE WESTPORT, CORNER 73D AND OTH. AV. 


All have passenger and servants’ elevators and 
every other convenience. 








Plans and full particulars on applica tion, 


CHARLES BUEK & Coa,, 
72d-st. and 9th-av. 


ENTRAL Rigby WEST, (FORMERLY 

Eighth-av.,) corner of s3d-st., directly facing 
Central Park; eas suites of eight and nine large 
rooms, elevator, steam heat, &c.; locatidn high, 
healthy, convenient; rents from $1, 000 to $1,260; 
references required. Apply on premises, 


FLAT OF EIGHT ROOMS WITH ALL 

conveniences, including steam heat; all rooms 

light; po shafts; passenger elevator and hall boys. 
THOMAS & ECKERSO , 35 West 30th. st. 


FLAT OF NINE ROOMS ON 15TH-ST., 
eastof Broadway. THOMAS & ECKERSON, 
85 West 30th-st. 


FLAT OF EIGHT ROOMS NEAR 34TH- 
st., between 5th and Madison avs: rent, $1,200. 
THOMAS & ECKERSON, 35 West 30th-st. 


FEF! LATS, UNFURNISHED AND FURNISHED, 
in all parts of city. FOLSOM BROTHERS, 834 
Broadway and 50 Broadway. 




















REO EP, Fa a 


STORES, &0., TO LET. 


EW BUILDING, REAR OF 20 LAFA. 
yette-place.—Entrance from Bowery; three- 
story and basement; each floor 28x35; water and 


gas. 


Suitable for manufacturing or stock purposes. 
For particulars apply to 


JOHN G. FOLSOM, 14 Bible House. 


MO LET—BUILDING SOUTHEAST CORNER 

of Houston and Greene sts., formerly occupied 
by the United Stares Government; 100x100; heated 
by steam; Otis peasenzer elevator: large, light, dry 
cellar and subcellar; will be altered to suit and let 
favorably tor a term of years. Apply to P. F. 
BRUNER, 41 to 45 West 14th-st. 


O LET—BUILDING 124 AND 126 WOOSTER. 
st., 560x100; five stories and basement; cheap 
rent, Apply to P. F. BRUNER, 41 West 14th-st. 


~ AUOTION SALES. 


SALE AT AUCTIO?®, MONDAY, STH, AT 
0:30 A. M., tea and coffee store (in Jots;) oe 























aesan corner of 128th-st, ana 8th-av. W. 8. RICH. 
MOND, auctioneer, - | 


MKS. enaaat re BOARDING ABD DAY 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

PELHAM MANOR-ON-SOUND, NEW-YORK. 

will open Sept. 26. Circulars sent on application. 


AZARETH HAILL.—MOKRAVIAN BOARD. 
ing School for Boys at Nazareth, Penn. Founded 
1785. . Reopens Sept 18. 


OME PT alg hh TARRYTOWN, N, Y.— 
A pearemne SS and yA schovl tor giris, will reopen 
Sept. 16. Miss ’, METCALF, Principal. 


NION HALL, JAMAICA, L. I.—BOARDING 
and day school for girls. Reopens Sept, 18. 
Miss ANNA P. TOWNSEND, Principal. 


$200 ll YEAR,.—BOARD AND TOITION; 
boy girls, wanes EPISCOPAL 
SCHOOLS, THadiontield, N. 

















A —TUTORS, ‘GOVERNESSES, PROFESS- 
eors, teachers; all branches supplied; schools 
and tamities; circu!>rs; schools to parents; modern 
languages spoken. MIKIAM COYRIERE, 31 
East 17th-st., between 4th-av. and Broadway. 
| Saas paemcasomenes sk RS OO 
~ 
EXCURSIONS. 

America’s Day 
Summer Resort, 

Perfection in every 
detail, rare plants, 
magnifieent foliage, 
nature’s choicest 
flowers. A world of 
attractive features. # 
Menagerieand Avi- & 
aries, Mammoth 
Natural Aquarium, @ 
Tare Fish and tea 
monsters, Two 
Grand Ooncerts fm 

daily. Superior Din- 

ners a@ la carte, 

Renowned Glen 
Island Clam Bakes. 

Klein Deutschland. 

Bathing, Boating, 

Fishing, Bowling, 


Billiards, 

TIME TARLE—STEAMERS LEAVE. 
Pier 18, N. R., foot Cortlandt St., 8.45, 9.45, 10.45 A. M., 12.00 M. 
1.30, 2.40, 3.26 P.M. Jewell’s Wharf, Brooklyn, 9.00, 10.00, 
11,00 A, M., 12.15, 1.45, 2.45, 3.45 P. M, 32d Street, East’ River, 
9.80, 10.30, 11.30 A. M., 12.45, 2.15, 8.15, 4.15, 5.45 P.M. 
RETURNING—Leave Glen Island almost hourly untils P, M, 

Eight Boats and Half Hourly Trips Sundays, 
40c, EXCURSION TICKETS 40c. 


FAVORITE EXCURSIONS 


TO HIGHLAND BEACH, SEABRIGHT, 
MONMOUTH BEACH, LONG BRANCH, 
ASBURY PARK, OCEAN GROVE, 
POINT PLEASANT, &ce. 


BY “SANDY HOOK ROUTE.” 


Steamers MONMOUTH, SANDY HOOK, and ST. 
JOHNS leave New-York, Pier8 N, R., 

At 7:45, 9,11 A. M., 1, 3:30, 4:15,5:30 P.M. Sun- 
day for Long Branch and intermediate stations, 
9:30 A. M. and 1 P. M, 

Returning at frequent intervals during the day. 


TAKE ThE SANDY HOOK ROUTE 


AND SPEND A DELIGHTFUL DAY AT THE 


MANHATTAN BEACH. 


Trains from foot of East 34thest., N. ¥., 

(6: 20 except sundays,) 8:30, 10:20, 11:20 A. M., 
12:20, 1:20, (1:50 Sundays only,) and halt hourly 
from 2:20 to 9:20 and 9:40 P. M. 
WHITEHALL-Si., terminus of elevated rail- 
roads hourly 7:10 to 11:10 A. M., and half hourly 
from 11:40 A. M. to 9:10 P. M. Sundays hourly 
from 8:16 A. M. to 9:10 P. M. 
GRAND AFTERNOON AND EVENING CON. 


GILMORE’S INCOMPARABLE BAND. 
PAIN’s “LAST DAYS OF POMPELL”’ 
EVERY SYREISS K Oltuve SUNDAYS AND 

DAYS 


BOWERY BAY BEACH. 


The most beautiful and popular Fawily summer iKe- 
sort, only 20 minutes’ sail from New-York. Accessi- 
ble fisis SUNDAY by the elegant steamboats 
HARLEM, MORRISANIA, SHADYSIDH, and 
EME LINE, trom Harlem Bridge, East 130th-st. 
and 3d-av., HOURLY from 9 A.M. till 1 P.M., then 
EVERY HALF HOUR till 10P. M., directly to 
Grand Pier, Bowery Bay Beach; fare, 15c.; excur- 
sion, 20c.; children, 5¢.; excursion, 10c.; also by 
horse raiiroad from Y2d-st. (Astoria) ferry from 6 
A. M. till midnight. Fare, 10c. 
Grand concert on the pier every day. 


STARIN’S EXCURSIONS, 


Books 9 A. M. to5 P. M. Daily. | 
Now Open. | 10 A. M. tol P.M. Sunday, 




















Season 


te ot 1889. 

Apply for Illustrated Book, oar ob gaa of the 
largest and most “complet 
FLEET OF EXCURSION BOA" t's AFLOAT 
Also new and desirable 
GROVES AND PLEASURE GROUNDS. 
Pier 18 N. R., foot Cort tlandt-st. 

ERIE | R’Y. SPECIAL EXCURSIONS. 
SHOHOLA GLEN — Sun- 

SUN iDAYS, days—From 234-st., 9: 125 A. M.; 
MORNING AND Chambers-st., 9:30 A. M. 
AFTERNOON, Wednesdays—23A. st, 8:55 A. 


— ; Chambvers-st., 9 A. M. 
WEDNESDAYS, GREENWOOD LAKE—Sun, 
MOKNING. 








days, A.M.—23d-st.,9:55; Cham- 
bers-st., lV o’clock. Suadays, P. 

810 M.—23d-st., 1:55; Chambers-st., 
2. Weluseee~204- st.. 9:10 A. M.; Chambers-st., 
9:15 


POUGHKEEPSIE BRIDGE, 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 
DAILY EXCURSION to the new bridge by 
Albany Day Line steamers. 











ce Tho last _ from Coney Island lands only at 
Pier No. 1 N 


FARE TO aiaae ISLAND AND RETURN, 50 CENTS. 
TO-DAY’S TIME TABLE FOR LONG BRANCH. 


From From Long 
Pier (new) No, 1/Branch, Ocean 
N. RB. Pier. 





From 
West 23d-st., 
N. R. 
8:30 A. M, 

9:30 A. M. 





9:00 A. M, 
10:00 A. M, 
2:00 P. M. 2:30 P.M. 
3:30 P. M. 4:00 P. M, 
FARE TO LONG BRANCH AND RETURN, 75 CENTS; 
GLE FARE, 50 CENTS. 


Excursion tickets to Coney Island and Long 
Branch sold at all down-track stations elevated 
roads, with free transter between South Ferry 
and Battery-place for 2d and 3d av. passengers. 


GILMORE'S 


GRAND 
CONCERTS 


MANHATTAN BEACH 


THIS 
AFTERNOON, 3:30; 





SIN- 





EVENING, 7:30. 


ENJOYABLE PROGRAMMES, 


THE FAVORITE CONTRALTO, 
Mile, ATTALIE CLAIRE, 
and 
POPULAR BARITONE, Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE, 
will | appear at both concerts. 


CONEY ISLAND. 


SS HTON BEACH 
EST BRIGHTON REACH. 


Guiver Route, 
Sea Beach Route, 
Bay Ridge Ferry, 


from foot of Whitehall-st,, terminus of ele- 
vated roads, Broadway line, Belt line. 

Boats connecting at Kay Ridge with trains for 
Coney Isiand via SEA BEACH and CULVER 
ROUTES leave Whitehall-st. hourly from 7:10 to 
10:10 A. M., and half-hourly from 10:10 A. M. to 
9:40 ana 10:20 P. M. Sundays, 8:10 A. M,, and 
balt-hourly from 9:10 A. M, to1:10 P, M.,and every 
twenty minutes until 9:10, 9:40 and 10:20 P. M. 
Returning. last trains leave Coney Island daily at 
11:10 P.M. Excursion tickets, 40 cents. 


WEST POINT, NEWBURGH, 
AND POUGHKEEPSIE. 


GRAND DAILY EXCURSION (except Sundays) 
by fast and elegant Day Line Steamers, 
NEW-YORK and ALBANY. 
From Brooklyn, Fulton-st., (by Annex)..8: 44 A. ™M. 

“New-York, Vestry- at. pier 8:4 
do., West 22d-st. vier : > 
Excursionists will have three hours at West 
Point, one hour and three-quarters at Newburgh, or 
connect with down boat at Poughkeepsie, Returaing 
reach New-York at 5:30; Brooklyn, 6:20 P. M. 
fine ORCHESTRA attached to each boat. 








“ 


BOARDERS WANTED. 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES, 


The ONLY up-town office otf THE TIMES is at 
1.269 Broadway, between 3lst and 324 sts, 
Open daily, Sunday included. from 4 A. M. to 9 P. 
M. Subscriptions received and copies of 

THE TIMES for sale. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL9OP.M, 


1 —PARTIES CAN NOW MAKE ARRANGE. 
ements for Fall; floors, suites, with or without 
board; private table optional; first-class houses; 
references exebenem: information free, 


. O. co,, 


56 West 34th-st. 


1 —ROOMS EN SUITE OR SINGLY; BATH 
eand toilet; handsomely furnished; with board; 
references. 126 Madison-av., northwest corner 
3lsat-st. on 


2 LARGE ROOMS, SECOND FLOOR, BEAU- 
tifally furnished, can be secured for Fall; su- 
perior table; rooms together or separate; S7th st., 

between 5th and 6th avs.; references. LEL ND, 
56 West 34th-st. 


TH-AV.. 73, CORNER OF 15TH.ST.—THE 

STIRLING.—This new house is now open for the 
selection of rooms; board and all appointments can- 
not be excelled in the city. 


9 HesT., 28 WEST.— VERY PLEASANT 
furnished rooms, with board, for families or single 
gentlemen. 


11 WEST 34TH, — HAN DSOMELY. FUR. 
nished suite of three rooms, with or without 
private table; best appointments. 


D-ST., 466 WEST.—SECOND FLOOR 
Q3Ron “thira, hall, and square fourth floor; good 
table; reference. 


63 WEST 55TH-ST.—HANDSOMELY-FUR. 
nished rooms, with superior board; moderate 
terms; references, 


76 ‘ Anne ay. — HANDSOMELY-FUR- 
nished secon oor, with privat 
table if desired; other rooms. ee ae 


ATTRACTIVE A PARTMENTS, WITH AND 

without board; offices in private houses; every 

place personally inspected. Information free at 

lished 1866. DIRECTORY, 74 West 35th-st. Estab- 
snec 


LEGANT SUITES; SINGLE ROOMS; Ao td 
or country; reliable information free. EXCE 
SIOR BOARD DIRECTORY, 50 West 22d-st. 


FURNISHED ROOMS. 


Nn nnn nnnnnnnnnnnn 


§ WEST 21ST-ST,— ELEGANT “APART. 

ments for gentlemen, 6n suite or single, one door 
ion 5th-av.; abundance hot and cold running 
water at all times; first-class in every respect; 
highest references given; terms reasonable. 


1 OrH-: B05 r.—Ss] 





















































QTH-ST., - EAST. —SINGLE AND 
~~ douple furnished rooms; gentlemen only. 


14,2A4s? 14 EAST 2STH-ST., NEAR 57H-AV.—FUR. 
nished rooms; breakfast if desired; references 
required ; Summer prices. 





17 WEST 30TH-.ST.—ELEGANTLY-FU R- 
nished apartments; private bath; single rooms; 
very moderate prices. 


| 2 LST-ST.. 46 KAST.—A FEW ‘DESIRABLE, 
newly furnished rooms; en suite or singly; ref. 

erences. 

34 WEST 46TH-ST._HANDSOMELY-AP. 

* pointed rooms for gentlemen only; references. 


A NEW. 
Murray Hill; 


TTRACTIVE APARTM ENTS 1 IN 
4Aly-furnished house near 5th-av. 
references. 74 West 35th-st. 


\ EWLY-FURNISHED 
West 5l1st-st, 





ROOMS AT 303 


CEN, 





ROOMS_ WANTED. 

A SINGL E GENT. EMAN_ DESIRES” “TO 

rentin a private house, not a boarding house, a 
furnished sitting room and bedroom, with bath- 
room; location about between 34th and 59th sts, 
and Madison and 6th avs.; permanent if suited; 
state rent aud particulars; best reference. Address 
ALEXANDEK, Post Office Box 3,679. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


PPP cag 


A. FOUxTEENTH WEEK “4 
% 8 


MATHILDE GOTTRELLY, MARION MANOLA 














¥ Or THE GREAT I 
® 


DE WOLF HOPPER, EUGENE OUDIN 








a iB 
MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, 2 


ANNIE MYERS, CARRIE BURTON, 


i AND COMEDY SUCCESS, | 


J.DE ANGELIS, CHAS. DUNGAN, 

& 

pI CLOVER, ii 
te 

JOSEPHINE KNAPP, LOUISE EDGAR 

















y————————___ 
| BY THE i 


EDMOND STANLEY HERBERT CRIPPS. 








i McCAULL OPERA COMPANY, ? 
8 


ADOLPH NOWakK MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


% 
yi AT PALMER’S THEATRE, ? 
8 











CAsIne ROADWAYA 
EVERY EVENING AT 


America’s Coolest Amusement Resort, 
MOST PRONOUNCED SUCCESS IN YEARS. 


100th mane © a Aug. 2i, 


BRIGANDS. 


ONLY GENUINE COMIC OPERA 
Now™ BEING PERFORMED IN THIS CITY, 


CONTINUOUS ROOF-GARDEN CONCERT 
FROM 7:30 TO 12 O'CLOCK NIGHTLY 
BY HUNGARIAN BAND 
AND CASINO ORCHESTRA. 
Admission 50 cents, including both entertainments. 


Ma? Diner egcal . i THEATRE. 


GiuMENGK NG WONDAY. AUG.5 
KATE CLAXTON ANE CHAS, A. STEVENSON 
IN 


Ls 
| BOO1LES’ BABY, 


® ss 
A FOUR-ACT COMEDY, BY HUGH MOSs. 
CHAR: ACTERS 
Capt. Algernon Ferrers Booti-¢3..C hae A, Stevenson 
Capt. Lucy ‘has. W. Garthorue 
ilton Lackave 


4 39TH-ST. 








we 
i>} 
| 





Lieut. Gray 
Lieut. P. Miles. 
Dr. Blantyre... P _ 
Private Philip ‘Saunders 
Mignon (Bootles’ Baby) 
Mrs. Smith. 


ccecceseos --------.--Augustus Cook 
e-eees0....W. H, Crompton 
Frederick Kerr 

Little Gertie Homan 
Blanche Weaver 
Nannette Comstock 
Alice Leigh 

Kate Claxton 


Humpty Dumpty... 
Helen Grace 
SCENES: 

ACT I.—ON LEAVE. The hall of Ferrers Court. 

ACT Il.-AFTER MESS, Bootles’ quarters in 
barracks, Blankhampton. 

AC? IIL.—THE REGIMENTAL SPORTS DAY. 
The doc tor’ $8 quarters, salomtantee. 

ACT IV.—ON DUTY. Booties’ quarters in bar- 
racks, Idleminster. 
The comedy 1s presented under the stage direction of 

Mr. C. W. GARTHORNE. 


BROAD way THEATRE, 
ADWAY ;ORNER 4TH-ST, 
MR, FRANK W. SANGER Managet 
EVENINGS AT 8, AT. MAT. AT 2 
Handsomest, COOLEST. safest 
eure in the world. 











_STEAMBOATS. 


HUDSON RIVER BY DAYLIGHT. 


Day Line —— e 
NEW-YORK ALBANY. 
Daily, (exceps Sundays.) 

Leave Pee Fulton- st., (by Annex,) 8:00 A. M. 
NEV Ww. ORK, Vestry-st. Pier, 8:40 A. M. 
West 22:i-st. Pier. 9:00 A. M, 
For ALBANY, landing at Yonkers, West Point, 
Newburg, Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, ay and 

Hiudson. a leave Albany 8 180 A . M. 

CONNECTIONS, 

WEST POINT, NEWBURKGH, and PO’KEEP.-. 
SIE with down Day Boat. 

RHINEB:EOK, (by ferry,) with Ulster and Del. 
R._R. for resorts of the Catskills. 

CATSKILL, special trains on Catskill Mt. R. R.; 
ALBANY, with trains for Niagara Falis, B uffalo, 
and the W est; Boston and the East; Montreal and 
the North, and SPECIAL TRAINS TO AND 
FROM SARATOGA, 

The New-York Transfer Co. will call for and 
check baggage trom hotels and residences. 

A tine BAND attached to each steamer. 








SHIPPING. 


oe a ee a eee ae 


ANCHOR LINE. 


EW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
CITY or EROME, Wed., Aug. 21, Sept. 18, Oct. 16. 
Saloon passage, $50, “~“ $100. Second class, 


$e 
GLASGOW, ViA LONDONDERRY, 
from Pier 41, N. R., foot of Leroy-st. 
Furnessia, Aug.10,3 P,M.:Circassia, Aug. 24, 4 P. M. 
Devonia, Aug. 17,10 A.M.| Ethiopia, Aug. 31,9 A. M. 
Rates of passage to GLASGOW, LUN DON DERRY, 
or LIVERPOOL—Cabin, $50 and $60. 
Second class, $30. Steerage, $2U. 
Travelers’ circular letters of credit aud drafts for 
any amount issued at lowest current rates. 
HENDERSON BRUTHERS,7 BowlingGreen,N.Y. 


STA’E LINE. 
BAT WEEN NEW-YORK, oe AND 
BELFAST, (LA ,) 
WITH THROUGH TlOkaTe AT REDUCED 
RATES to LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, &c. 
STATE OF NEVADA....Thursday, Aug. 8, 3 P. M. 
STATE OF GEORGIA.Thursday, Aug. 15, 10 A. M. 
Cabin passage, $45 to $50, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets, $65 to $90. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts of Kurope at low- 
est rates. From pier foot of Canal-st., North River. 
For freight and passage apply to 
AUsTIN BALDWIN «& CO., General Agents, 
Steerage office, 21 Broadway. 53 Broadway, | 


HAxys BOE RG- and. ae PACKET CO, 

Ess Sk ICE between New-York, 
inet Late ‘hanien, } and Hamburg by the new 
twin-screw steamers of 10,000 tons and 12 oo hy D. 
Mail steamer Hammonia 3 pS - 15. 
Express 8. 8S. Augusta Victoria....3 P. M., pees 22. 

KEGULAR SERVICE to Plymouth, (London, ) 
Cherbourg, (Paris,) and Hamburg. 
Rugia, 2:30 P. M., Aug. 8| Bohemia, 2 P.M., Aug. 20 
First cabin, $50 and upward; steerage at low rates. 
Steamers leave from Hamburg docks, Hoboken, N.J. 
General Office, pil  aliade a :;General Passage Office, 
Cc. SCHURZ, iC. B. RICHARD & CO., 
R. J. CORTIS, Man.|61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


NMAN LINE S. S. AND ROYAL MAIL 
Steamers for Queenstown and Liverpool. 
From Pier 43, foot of Christopher-st., N. Y. 
CITY OF PAL IS ., Aug. 7,2 P. M. 
*CITY OF CH.CAGO....Wed., Aug. 14, 7:30 A. M. 
CITY OF NEW-YORK..Wed., Aug. 21, 1:30 P. M, 
*CITY OF BERLIN...... Weid., Aug. 28, 6:30 A, M 
Cabin passage, $60 and upward; second cabin, out- 
ward, $35 and $40; prepaid, $40; steerage, $20. 
*From Iumaun pier, foot Grand-st., Jersey City. 
PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 
General Agents, No. 6 Bowling Green, New- York. 


a SHOR: 2 LINE TO LONDON. 
NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD MAI 
New-York, Southampton, Bremen. 
Steamers sail from pier foot 2d- st., Hoboken. 
AST EXPRESS STEAME 
Ate. | wed., Aug.7,2 P.M. 
Elbe, 8 














LS. 8. 


Werra, Sat. Aug. 17,10 AM 
-|Saale, Wed. Aug. 21, 2P.M. 
Eider, W.. Aug. 14, "OA. M. . 24, 3 PLM. 
From’ New: York to London, 1avie, Bremen, 1st 
cabin, $75 and upward per berth, according to loca- 
tion; 2d cabin, $50 an adult; Steerace at lowest 
rates. OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 


ED STAR LINE. K.—FOR A ANTWERP / AND 
PARIS.—Sailing from New-York and Antwerp 
weekly. 
NOORDLAND Wednesday, Aug. 7, at 2 P. M 
PENNLAND, Wednesday, Aug, 14, at8 A. M. 
Cabin rates: First cabin, $50 and upward; excur- 
sion, $100 and upward; Second cabin, $40; excur- 
sion, $72 and $80. Steerage at very low rates. 
PETER WHIGHT & SON S,G.A., 2 Bowling Green, 


COMPAGNIE GEN res TRANSATLAN- 


Q 
LA BRETAGNE, ¢e Jousselin, Sat., Aug. 10, 4 A.M. 
LA CHAMPAGNE, Boyer, Sat., Aug. 17, 9:30 A, M. 
LA NORMANDIKE, Collier, Sat., Aug. Ba, 44. M. 
A. FORGET, General Agent, No.3 Bowling Green. 


THE SHORT ROUTE ‘TOJAPANA AND OHINA® 
THE CANA —s PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
EAMSHIP LINE 
FOR YOKOHAMA AND HONG-KONG, 
connecting with steamship lines for other ports in 
JAPAN, CHINA STKAITS, INDIA, &e 
Shortest ocean voyage by 600 miles A’! REDUCED 
KATES, Steamers sail from Vancouver, B. C.: 
PORT AUGUSTA 
PARTHIA 
PORT FAIRY 
For passage and treight rates and general infor- 
matiou apply to 
EVERETT FRAZAR, E. V. SKINNER, 
Japan and China Agencies, Gen. East. Agent, 
353 Broadway. 








124 Water-st. 
GQ AVAnN AR FAST FREIGHT AND PAS- 
SENGER LINE TO FLORIDA AND THE 


SOUTHWEST, via Savannah, 
at3 P. M., from Pier 35 North River, foot Spring-st. , 
CITY OF SAVANNAH, Capt. Smith, Mon.. Aug. 5. 
NACOOCH EER, Capt. Kempton, Wednesday, Aux. 7. 
CLTY OF BIRMINGHAM,Capt. Burg, Fri, Aug. 9. 
TALLAHASSWE, Capt. Fisher, Saturday, Ang. 10, 
R. L. WALKER, Agent O. 58. 5S. CO., Pier 35 N. R, 
Steamers are provided with first-class passenger 
accommodations, INSURANCE, one-fifth of 1 per 
cent. If effected by 2 o’clock at 317 Broadway or 
3 o’clock at pier on or before the day of sailing, pre- 
mium may be collected at destination, otherwise it 
must be paia by shipper. 
W. H. RHETT, G. Agt., W.F. SHELLMAN,T. M,, 
317 Broadway, New-York. Savaanah, Ga. 


CHARLESTON, S.C cae southand -outhwest. 
JACKSONVILLE A LL FLORIDA POINTS. 
THE CLYDE + aia eH 1P COMPANY. 
From Pier 29 i. R. (foot of Roosevelt-st) at 3 P. M. 
YEMASSER, Chas. and Jacksonville, Tues., Aug. 6 
CHEROKEE, Chas. and Jacksonville, Fri. Aug. 9 
SEMINOLE, Chas, and Jacksunville, Tues., Aug 13 

All steamers have first-class passenger accommo. 
dations. ge pete ens under open policy effected at 
one-fifth of 2 per ce 

WM. P. OLY DE & CO., General Agents, 
5 Bowling’ Green, New-York, 
T. G. Eger, G.E.A.G.8. F. & P. Line, 319 B'way,N. 7 








OL D DOMINION “STEAMSHIP - COMPANY. 
Pier 26 North River, foot of Beach-st. 
FOR RICHMOND, PETER a NORFOLK, 
NEWPORT NEWS, OLD OINT COMFORT, 
WEST POINT, VA., AND WASHINGTON. DC. 
‘All’ steamers sail at 3 P. M. 

Railroad connections at all 2vove points. 
Tickets and staterooms at &, 1], 229, 257, 261, 287, 
803, 362, 994 Broadway, and the Yindaor, Sth-av., 

or at COMPAN Y’s OFFICE, 235 VWest-st 








Fate RIVER LINE.—FOR BOSTON, NEW- 
PORT, FALL RIVER, PROV IDENCE, and all 
Eastern points, 
DOUBLE SUMMER SERVICE. 
Four steamers in commission—PU RITA 
PILGRIM, PROVIDENCE, and OLD COLONY. 

Splendid orchestra attached to each vessel. 

Leave New-York from Pier 28 N. R., (old No.,) 
foot of Murray-st., as follows: 

0 P.M.—For Fall River ae connecting with 
express train due Boston 6:50 A. 
15 .—For Newport pow Fall River, due 

Nepeest about 5:45; Fall River, 7 A. M., connect- 
ing with express train due Boston 9:05 A. M. 

SUNDAYS, leave New-York at 5: 4 P. M. for all 
points. Returniny, leave Boston 7 P. 

a by Annex boat daily Ftd Brooklyn, 5 
Pr. ; Jersey City, 4 P. M. Tickets and staterooms 
an be obtained in New-York at 120, (Equitable 
Arcade,) 261, 353, 713, 944, 957, and 1,323 Broad- 
way; 1,170 9th. av.; 264 West 125th-st., and 134 
East 125th-st. ; 153 Bowery, Astor House, and 
Winesor Hotel; Line Office, Pier 28 N. R., and on 
steamers. Send five cents in stampsto P. O. Box 
452, N. Y.,for copy “Fall River Line Tours” and 
‘“*Old Colony or Pilgrim Land,” an illustrated book 
of nearly 100 pages, 


New~-Engiand Terminal Co. 


HOUSATONIC LINE VIA WILSON’S POINT, 

For South Norwalk and all points on the Danbury 
and Norwalk Railroad, daily except Sunday. 

THE FAST NEW IRON STEAMER, 

CAPE CHARLES, 

(Formerly running to Long Branch.) 
leaves new Pier 36, East River, foot of Rutgers-st., 
at 3:15 P.M., and foot of 3lst-st,, East River, at 
3:30 P. M., connecting at Wilson’s Point with train 
on Danbury and Norwalk Kailroad for Danbury 
and intermediate points. 

Returning train leaves South Norwalk at 7:58 A. 
M., making connection with boat at Wilson’s Point 
at8 A. M., making same landings, arriving at new 
Pier 36, foot of Rut tgers- -st., New- York,at 10: 35 A.M. 


ROVIDENC E LINE FOR BOST ON, PROV. 

IDENCE, WORCESTER, and all points East. 
Most direct route for WHITE MOUNTAIN 
POINTS. Limited White Mountain Express, with 

oarlor Cars, leaving direct trom steamer’s wharf for 
abyan’s and intermediate points. Steamers CON. 

NECTICUT and MASSACHUSETTS leave Pier 
29 N. R., foot of Warren-st., at 5:30 P. M. daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, connecting at wharf with express 
train for Boston. Tickets and staterooms secured 
at principal ticket offices in New-York and Brook- 
lyn, at all offices New-York Transfer Co., who will 
call for and check baggage from hotels or resi- 
dences. Send to P. O. Box 3,011 for Excursion 
Book, which will be mailed free. 

ROVIDENCE LINE.—FOR PROVIDENCE 

direct. Freight department steamers leave Pier 
29 (old) North River, foot of Warren-st., daily at 
56:30 P, M., (Sundays excepted.) for Providence, 
Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, Nashua, Manchester, 
Clinton, Fitchburg, Worcester, Portland, and all 
New-England pojnts. Connect with Boston and 
Providence, Providence and Worcester, Boston and 
Maine, Boston and Lowell, Fitchburg ana Concord 
Kallroads. Insured bills of lading given. For rates 
and information apply to 
ISAAC ODELL, Agent, P. O. Box 2,959, New-York. 


CATSKILL. MOUNTAINS, RONDOUT. AND 
Kingston, landing at Cranston’s, (West Point.) 
Cornwall, Newburg, Marlboro, Milton, Poughkeep- 
sie, and Hsopus, connecting with Ulster and Dela- 
ware, Stony Clove, Catskill Mountain and Kaater-. 
skill Railroads. The steamer CITY OF KINGS. 
TON wail leave Pier 46, foot of WEST 10TH-ST. 
ores Tuesday and Thursday at 4 P. M. , Saturday 

t1P. M., landing only at Newburg and Pough- 
Salou connecting with evening train through 
the mountains. 


JORWICH LINE FOR BOSTON, WORCES.- 
I ter, New-London, Norwich, Watch Hill, Block 
Island, Greenport, Shelter Island, Sag Harbor, 
White Mountains, all points North and East. 
Steamers leave Pier 40 (old number) N. R., foot of 
Waits-s8t., (mext pier above Desbrosses-st. Ferry,) 
daily, Sundays excepted, at 5:40 P. M. Tickets and 
staterooms secured at prince ipal ticket offices in N. 
Y. and Brooklyn; company’s ottice, 347 Broadway, 
aud at Pier 40 N. R. Westcott’s Express will call 
for and check baggage from hotels and residences. 

GEO. W. BRADY, Agert. 


Nery Ph *TON LINE FOR Bu~TON, PROV- 
WOIDENCE, Narragansett Pier, and Watch Hill.— 
Steamers RHODE ISLAND and STONINGTON 
leave new Pier 36 N. R., one block above Canal-st., 
at 5 P. M. daily, except Sunday. Tickets and state. 
rooms secured at principal ticket oftices in New- 
York and Brooklyn, and at ali otfices of New-York 
Transfer Company, who will call for and check bag- 
gage from hotels and residences. Send to P. O. Box 
3,011 for Excursion Book. 
ALBANY BOATS, PEOPLE’S LINE, 
Steamers DREW and DEAN RICHMOND leave 
old Pier 41 N. R., foot of Canal-st., at 6 P. M. daily, 
(Sundays excepted,) connecting at ALGANY with 
7 +A. M. special express for SARATOGA, LAKE 
GEORGE, SARANAC LAKE, PAUL SMITH’S 
and all points in the ADIRONDACKS. Leave 
Brooklyn, Fulton-st., via Annex, at oP. M. Elec. 
tric lights in all rooms. 


UDSON RIVER STEAMER MARY POW. 
ell, for West Point, Newburg, Poughkeepsie, 
kKontiout, and Kingston, landiug at Cranston’s, 
Cornwall, New-Hamburg, Milton, and Hyde . 
Leaves Vestry-st., N. 3:15 
Leaves 22d-st.. N. R OP. a 
SATURDAYS leaves ONE HOUR ®WARLIER, 


CAtSSILL AL mou NT AINS, THEO) OLD ROUTE. 
EST, CHEAP ES T, AND BEST. 
Catsieil evening line. Steamer Kaaterskill and 
Catskil) leave every week day at6 P. M, from toot 
of Jay-st., N. R., connecting with OC. M. and Cairo 
R. Rk. For list of houses, rates, &c. * oe to pier, or 
address W. J. HUGHES, Catskill, N 
UDSON AND CO XBACKIEK —STFAMER 
KAATERSKILL leaves Pier 33 North River, 
foot of Jay-at.. TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, and 
SATURDAYs at 6 PB. M., connecting at Hudson 
with Bostou and Albany Railroad, special accom- 
modation for horses and carriages, 


<ISTERS OR SWE ETHEARTS.—A TALE 

of Summer travel throngh New-England, giving 
pot and rates; issued by Passenger Department 
Providence and Stoningten Steamship Co. Free on 
application to Post Office Box 3,011 New-York City. 





























rf 4TH MONTH. i NEW-YORK’S 


B 
COMIC OPERA HIT 
IN MANY, MANY YEARS, 
FRANCIS WILSON AND COMPANY 
In that merry 


=———-~—_- 8 
| OOLAH. | 
x——-———_ 8 
CROWDED ALL THE TIME. 
MONDAY, AUG. 19, 


Sie. 

| 100TH PERFORMANCE. | 
4 - sl 
SILVER SOUVENIR NIGHT. 
Seats On salo to-morrow morning. 


EDEN MUSEE. 


Coolest Amusement Place in New-York. 
SULL IVAN AND Ki RAIN, 
' » LR 
T sale AUX RT | STEROPTICON 
WAY, GALLERY. le &C., &6, 


95e ERDELYI NACZV 
a 


HUNGARIAN BAND, 
MANHATTAN BEACH 
PAIN'S LAST DAYS OF POMPEI) 
A GORGEOUS SPECTACLE 
ND AAT FIREWORKS, 
NE W EFFECTS THIS WEEK. 
PERFORMANCES ATS8 P. M, 
See excursion column. 


\ OstsE & BIAL’S CONCERT HALL 
To-night, Sacred Concert. 
To-morrow, for the firat time, 
Fred Solomon’s Burlesque, 


GREATES? 























oo 


% 
| BANDITTI; | 
# 








fo 
or, LAMB’D IN CORSICA, 
Matinees Monday, Ww ednesday, Saturday. 


Born THEATRE. BW AY, NEAR 30 TH-ST. ST. 
ONDAY EVE. NEXT, AUG. 5, 

First BEE... in New-York of the new comedy 

by Will R. Wilson and Julus A. Lewis, 

THE LIUN AND THE LAMB. 

CAST INCLUDES 
Charles Coote, R. F. Cotton. Fritz Williams, Leo 
nora Bradley, Effie Shannon, Annie Adams, 
and Gabriel Du Santd. 
Seats now on sale at box office. 


ERR ACE GARDEN, £ 58TH- -ST., NEAR 8D. 
av.—Monday, Fatinitza. Tues. and W ed., first 
time, Girofie Girofia, and concert in the Garden. 
1 LEN N ISLAND. aa" ROF. KE BEN’ s SUPERB 
band at Grand Pavilion; grand concerts daily. 
‘ELIX I. EBEN, Leader. 
a 











eS. 


THE WILTON, 


45 Weat 27th-st., near Broadw. a... 

Situated in the most central and c onvenient loca 
tion in the city. Surrounded by principal theatres, 
stores, hotels, cars, &éc. One block from L statien. 
mae of -turnished rooms and excellent table. 

AMERICAN PLAN. $2 PER DAY. 


THE LANCHAM, 


5TH-AYV. AND 520D-ST. 
Most select family hotel and located in the choices, 
part of the city; opposite the Vanderbiit mansions; 
rooms with southern exposure; cuisine, service, aud 
appointments surpassed by none. 

SHANNON. 


H. C. 
HOTEL ST. MARC, 
FIFTH AVENUE, 
38TH AND 39TH siKEETS, 
American Plan for Permanent Guests. 
American and Bavepesn Plan for Transient 


J, ALONZO NUTTER. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, 


4th-avenue and 1Sth-street, New-Yerk. 
On tac American and Eurepean plans. 
Cc. H. KERNER, Proprietor. 


. x 
HOTEL ALBERT, 
llth-st., between Broadway and 5th-av., New-York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Tdeal fire-proof building: cool and noiseless rooms; 
cuisine and service unsurpassed; terms favorable 
tor Summer. ROBERT J. BRADY, Ida fa nager. 


MASsIon HOUSE, BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 
directly opposite Wall-st.. New-York, fitteen 
minutes from New-York City Hall or Wall-st. and 
Broadway; superior accommodations; reasonable 
rates; select family and transient hotel; 200 rooms, 
J.C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


HE ONLY UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE 
TIMES is at 1,269 BROADWAY, between 31st 
and 32d sts. 


T SEABRIG HT, N. J.—FOR MONTH OF 

August, superior accommodations for gentle- 
men and wives or single gentlen en; references re- 
quired. Inquire STEVENS COTTAGE, 

CEAN GROVE, N. J.—BOARD AT COTTAGE 

near the s6a; new houses; convenientto bathing 


grounds. Miss 8. P. HOOD, Pest Office Box 390, 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 


REAT NEC RK, ey T.—LARGE “ROOMS 8, WI TH 

home comforts and freedom to be had; bathing, 
boating, fishing, and stabling on grounds. Call at 
309 Kast l4th-st. Terms, $7 to $10 per week. 


OUNTRY BOARD AT RKIVERDALE-ON- 


Hudson; lacation unsurpassed. Address THH 
WILLOWS, Riverdale, N. Y. 


RELIGIOUS NOTI [OKS. 


PP 
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(oA NDJESUS SAID EL IAS TRUL ¥ ot COMES 

First and Will Restore All Things.”—Matthew, 
XVii., 11.—‘that restorer proclaims Divine trath in 
the  abebameads Washington-square, at 3 P. M, 
Come 


VIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDOSTRY, 155 

Worth-st., Wiliam F. Barnard, Saperintendent, 

—Service of song every Sunday at 3:30 P. M.; 

the service is almost wholly by the children of the 

institation; public cordially invited; donations of 
second-hand clothing and sboes solicited. 
ST. STEPHEN’sS CHURCH, 

46th- st., north aes, between 5th and 6th avs. 


Rev. A. Hart, Rector. 
Service on Sunday at t2.3 A. M. and 4 P. M. 


SS, 


HOUSES & FLATS WANTED 

















‘SMALL AND DESIRABLE FAMILY oF 

aduits want a choice flat of eight or more light 
rooms about Oct. i; not over $125 per month. Ad. 
dress C. B. R., Box 380 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 
Broadway. 





A —TROY BOATS &4 RATOGA AND CITY 
*OF TROY leave Pur 46 N. R., second pier 
above Cheiatophér-st., da’? v, except Saturday, 6 P. 
M, pumdey steamer touriies Albany. 





ANTED—TO RENT—SMALL, FULLY-FUR- 
nished house, in good central a for six 
or eight months from Sept. 1; fam small; will 
pay $200 month. Address O. 2. 11% #reakiinas 





WORKING UP THE BIG FAIR | 


renee ea 
MANY PERSONS GIVE THE 
MAYOR POINTS. 
4 GENERAL MEETING OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
) ‘WILL PROBABLY BE OALLED. 


It is probable that when Mayor Grant returns 
from his trout-fishing foray into the Adiron- 
daoks to-morrow he will find that difficulties 
have been put in the way of his appointment of 
the four committees of twenty-tive each which 
are to manage affairs preliminary to the World’s 
Fair of 1892. Before he went away he asked 
the persons engaged in each of the various 
trades and industries to meet and select one of 
their number to be appointed to one of the 
committees. His request has not been com- 
plied with excepting in a few instances. 
Caterers of persons in the trades have 
nominated committeemen to him, so that 
there are half a dozen approved representatives 
of one trade. Of course the Mayor might choose 
from among these, but his desire is not to make 
the selection arbitrarily. He wishes to be 
guided by the full sense of the tradesmen as to 
the fitness of one man to represent them. He 
will, therefore, probably issue a special call for 
& general meeting of all persons interested in 


each trade, so that he may ascertain their prop- 
er representative from their expreseions of 
opinion. ‘ 

Another great trouble the Mayor will en- 
counter will be from the efforts of pe per- 
sons, gifted with cheek and political ambition, 
to foist themseives upon the committees, al- 
though representing no industry. Some of 
these persons have already appeared, with the 
back of associations very much like ths “ strik- 
ing” organizations of political campaign peri- 
ods. Then, also, there are lots of cranks, or 
frauds, turning up, who are desirous to show 
themselves at the fair as public benefactors, 
or workers for the elevation of the poor 
into the land-holding class. Of course, 
these persons do not want to make 
money! They merely wish to show 
‘visitors from abroad the merits of their 
systems for the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor. They are not venal, like the man 
who yesterday sent the Mayor $25 as a guar- 
antes of the good faith of his request for the 
privilege to put up a standin one of the fair 
buildings and to employ small boys for the sale 
of lemon drops, grateful to the parched or sore 
throat of the multitade. 

A practical suggestion was made yesterday 
by Mr. D. H. Elliott, General Land Agent of the 
South Fiorida Railroad Company and the Plant 
Investment Company. It was that.as soon as 
the preliminary arrangements for the fair are 
perfected a committee be appointed te go to 
Paris to study the exposition there and to can- 
vass the exhibitors at that exhibition with the 
purpose to induce them to come here in 1892, A 
Bimilarly good suggestion was made by Mr. F. 
P. Bennett of the American Wool Reporier in 
the following letter: 


“The World’s Fair of 1892 will afford a splendid 
opportunity for illustrating the progress of the 
wool and woolen interests of the United States. 
The exhibit of these interests should begin with a 
pen of sheep, including one of the old native prim- 
itive sheep, which are stili to be found in some 
sections, one of the fine thoroughbred merinoes 
from Vermont, a Cotswold from Kentucky, a 
Southdown from Missouri, &c. 

** Next, there should be a case containing samples 
of the most noteworthy varieties of wool produced 
in the United States to-day. ‘ihen there should be 
preparing machinery, comprising pickers, dusters, 
<«c., then caras, combs, mules, looms, and every va- 
riety of woolen, worsted, hosiery, and carpet ma- 
chinery in operation, with samples of their goods at 
the various stages of manufacture and half manu- 
facture. There has been great progress made in 
machinery for finishing woolen goods, as, in fact, 
there has been in nearly every other appliance in 
the mill within the last few years. 

“ As faras possible the primitive weaving, spin- 
ning, and finishing appliances of our ancestors 
should be shown side by side with the modern ma- 
chine for accomphshing the same results. 

“ Will you kindly inform me if opportunity can 
be afforded for as comprehensive display of the 
processes, products, and materials of American 
woolen mills as I have thus hastily and crudely in- 
dicated? if such an opportunity can be afforded, 
the American Wool Reporter will promise every as- 
sistance within its power in promoting what shall 
be the best illustration ever made of the progress of 
the American wool and woolen interests trom the 
time of the first settlement of the country up to the 
present day.” 

Mr. Elisha Winter of the New-York Retail Gro- 
rers’ Advocate and the Consumers’ Journal called 
on Secretary Speer of the Citizens’ Committee 
yesterday and said tne New-York Retail Gro- 
cers’ Union had appointed its Presiaent, Mr. 
Henry Goldberger, to represent the retail gro- 
cers. Promises of the co-operation of the manu- 
facturers of food products bad also been secured. 
At least $100,000, Mr. Winter said, should 
ve raised for the establishment of a food labo- 
ratory, in which the science of food would be 
taught. Steps to secure a combination with 
such an object are being taken. California alone 
would produce an exposition of food products 
that would astonish not only Europe, but the 
United States itself. Mr. Winter says: “ The 
United States produces more per capita than does 
Europe, and yet we eat things here,” said Mr. 
Wirter, “that no other civilized and not many 
barbarous nations would permit to be used. 
This ignorant indifference of the American peo- 

le is being corrected by the establishment of 

oval cooking schools and food exhibits. I 
pledge my co-operation in the raising of a fund 
to establish a national food laboratory for 1892 
that can become a permanent institution and 
that will establish a pharmacopeia of food.” 

C. M. Moseman & Brother filed with Secretary 
Speer yesterday a request for floor space of 25 
by 50 feet. They also said they wore in favor 
of a tower at least 1,500 feet high, to knock out 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris. The sporting goods 
men suggested the appointment of Mr. J. W. 
Spaiding of the firm of a. G. Spaiding & Brother 
to represent their interests on the committee. 

‘he carpet men sent in the following addi- 
tional signatures to their request for the ap- 
pointment of John Sloane of the firm of W. & 
J. Sloane to represent them: John R. Kendrick, 
editor Philadelphia Carpet ‘trade; William 
Berri’s Sons, Brooklyn; the Carpet and Uphol- 
siery irade Xeview, William Berri and William 
A. Harris editors; the Read Carpet Company, 
Arnold, Constable & Co., the Bairn Linoleum 
Company, Dolphin Manufacturing Company, 
D. Powers & Sons, D. Kirkcalay Linoleum Com- 
pany, and Alden Sampson & Sons. ‘rhe follow- 
ing request was received from the paper manu- 
facturers: 


“The paper manufacturers and dealers whose 
names are affixed hereto, heartily indorse the pro- 
posed plan of having each trade or business take an 
active part in the initiatory preparations for the ex- 
position of 1892. 

“We desire to be represented by the Hon. War- 
ner Miller, and trusting that he will be chosen for 
a prominent position in the erganization having 
charge of the work, and that he will consent to 
serve, we hereby tender him our best offorts in try- 
ing to make this undertaklng the greatest possible 
success. 

*‘W. H. Parsons & Co., Bulkley, Dunton & Co., the 
Jessup & Moore Paper Compauy, Augustine Smith 
<& Co., D. S. Walton & Co., Koch Sons & Co., Eber- 
hard Faber, Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Dody & 
Scrimgeour, Tower Manufacturing Company, Boo- 
rum & Pease, Diamond Mills Paper Company, 
Corne!l & Ward, Henry Lindenmeyer, Molleson 
Brothers, C. B. Heritt & Brother, Raynor & Mar. 
tin, Vernon Brothers & Co” 

Representatives of the boot and shoe trade 
Inet yesterday at the Astor House. Bryan G. 
McSwyny presided and William Ferris was Sec- 
retary. The meeting adopted resolutions com- 
mending Mayor Grant's course in regard to the 
great World’s Fair in 1892. Mr. McSwyny was 
unanimously chosen to represent the trade on 
the Mayor’s committee. is selection was in- 
dorsed by many large firms, including Aaron 
Claflin & Co., Wallace Elitott & Uo., A. J. Bates 
& Co., Powell Brothers & Co., and Magovern & 
Thompson Brothers. 





A MAIL BLOCKADE. 


SHE BUSINESS OF THE NEW-YORK 
POST OFFICE CLOGGED ON FRIDAY. 


Unusually heavy domestic mails, owing to 
the delay caused by the floods and heavy trans- 
atlantic mails, caused a blockade at the Poati 
Office on Friday, and there was much delay in 
delivering letters, especially those brought on 
the steamship Britannic, which had 659 sacks. 
of mail matter. There were about 580,000 let- 
ters recsived for delivery. Of these 37,000 


eae foreign, 383,000 domestic, and 160,000 
oca), 

The entire force of clerks was retained on 
fluty for hours beyond the regular hours, and 
worked hard in orderto dispose of the enor 
mous mass of mail matter, but in spite of their 
efforts it was not possible to satisfactorily 
»ccomplish the task. simply owing to the fact 
jhat the mails were too heavy to be assorted in 
proper time by the wholly insufficient number 
pf clerks which the Postmaster has authority to 
employ. Postmaster Van Cott hopes that as 
5004 as the additional number which has lately 
been allowed by the Postmaster General can be 
actually appointed and have become to some 
extent familiar with their duties, it will be 
possible to avoid such delays even under such 
axoophional circumstances as those above men- 

ore 





THE ST. LOUIS ELEVATED RAILROAD. 

St. Louis, Aug. 3.—The Seott Elevated Rail- 
road bill passed the House of Delegates to-night 
by avote of 21 to 7, and the bill now goes to 
Mayor Noonan, who will doubtless sign it, as 
he bas publicly expressed himeelf as favorable 
to the measure, 

The passage of the bill by such an overwhelm- 
ing majority was a surprise even to the most 
sanguine friends of the measure, owing to the 
bitter fight which has beon waged again St 1t. 

The elevated road will be seveuteen miles 
long, and will cost, according to the lovrest es- 
timates, in the neighborhood of $7,000,000, 





THE CHILD’S STRENGTHENER is Dr. D. JAYN¥’'S TONIC 
VERMIFUGR, which corrects all acidity of t he stom- 
ach, restores digestion, and imparts strength and vig- 
or to adults and children alike. Delicate chil fren are 


almost always benefited by its use; and if worms be | 


present, it is the mildest and safest of remedies, 
Sold by all druggiste.~Advertisement. 


R J DENNING 


SUCOES#ORS TO Bi 


A..T. STEWART & CO., 


(RETAIL), 


HAVE MADE STILL FORTHER 


REDUCTIONS IN. PRIGES 
OF THE REMAINDER of THEIR 


SUMMER STOGK. 
PARASOLS, 


RIBBONS, 
LADIES’ WHITE LAWN 


WRAPPERS, 
WALKING SKIRTS 


At 25 and 50 per cent. 
UNDER REGULAR PRICES 


PARASOLS 


At 95c., $1.50 and $2 each; 
Reduced from $3.00, $4.50, & $5.00. 


PLAIN AND FANCY RIBBONS, 


33 INCHES WIDE, ALL COLORS, 


At 28c. Per Yard; 
REDUCED FROM 48c. 


850 REMNANTS OF 
SASH RIBBONS 


AT HALF REGULAR PRICES 
LAWN WRAPPERS 


At $2.75 and $3.50 each; 
Reduced from $4.50 & $6.50; 


WALKING SKIRTS 


AT $1.00 EACH: 
REDUCED FROM $1.35. 


FINE SHOES 


IN THE LARGEST VARIETY 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


THEIR ORDER’ DEPARTMENT IS SPE- 
CIALLY ORGANIZED TO FILL OUT-OF- 
TOWN ORDERS. 


THEIR LARGE ASSORTMENTS OF DESIR. 
ABLE GOODS, WITH THEIR SUPERIOR FA- 
CILITIES, ENABLE THEM TO GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION AND PROMPTNESS IN 
EVERY CASE... 


ALL DRY GOODS (ONLY) DELIVERED 
FREE OF CHARGE TU ALL PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 


Broadway, 4th-av.. 9th & (0th sts. 
GROCERS COMBINE. 


AN EFFORT TO CORRECT SOME EVILS 
IN THE WHOLESALE TRADE, 


There have been ro many disputes among 
wholesale grocers within the last few months 
concerning various specialties of the larger 
houses that they concluded about a week ago to 
organize an association which should do away 
in a great measure with this unprofitable and, 
they assert, unnecessary evil of cross purposes. 
A number of the representatives of the more 
important houses in the country metin tho 
Mercantile Exchange Building last Friday 
afternoon and organized the National Grocers’ 
Association. According to its constitution ite 
objects are many, and the association will have 
a great deal todo in the near future with the 
regulation of prices in the retail trade. It de- 
clares that the association will attempt to 
“remeay the eviis of increased facilities of 
production and distribution which have result- 
ed in the extreme development of the laws of 
competition, and this in turn in abuses of 
trade, such as selling goods below the cost of 
doing business, with a tendency to lower the 
quality of our food supply and to encourage 
reckless and unscrupulous methods in trade 
which are detrimental alike to manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, and consumers.” 2 

One of the members of the new association 
said yesterday that the object of the organiza- 
tion was to secure toita fair margin of profit 
on sales, and to so fix prices that the consumer 
will not suffer by the change, but the wholesaler 
will be able to extend his market for staples, 
while not being compelled to fight against the 
so-called ‘ brands,’ which are to grocers what 
patent medicines are to druggists. The by-laws 
provide that any firmor corporation, nrember 
of the association, will be entitled to one vote, 
and that it shall bethe duty of every member 
to notify the association or its Secretary of an 
violation of an agreement or contract whic 
may come to his knowledge. When a member 
is convicted of violating any agreement and the 
Arbitration Committee has reported in favor of 
inflicting a fine or expelling the member, the 
Executive Committee will have the power to 
expel such person and give his name to the 
committee for general notitication, or to name a 
fine in accordance with the offense. Persons 
desiring to withdraw from the association will 
be expected to give a three months’ notice. 

‘he officers of the new association are Rich- 
ard Dymond of William Glenn’s Sons of Cincin- 
nati, President; Thonias W. Ormiston of Austin. 
Nichols & Co. of. this city, B. W. Andrews of 
Janey & Andrews of Philadelphia, and Charles 
Higgins of MoNeill & Higgins, Chicago, Vice 
Presidents; William T. Seaver, Jr., of Briggs & 
Shattuck, Boston, urer; Franois H. » 
gett of this city, W. J. Johnson of Richmond 
Va., Channing Seabury of St. Paul, Minn.. an 
James N. Nave of McCord & Nave Mereantiie 
Company, Kapaas City, Mo., Directors, and F. 
W. Imbusch of Milwaukee, Wis., Secretary. 

NQ LONGER DEFIANT. : 

CINCINKATI, Aug. 3.—The indications now are 
that to-morrew will be a phenomenally quiet 
Sunday in Cincinnati. The Saloon Keepers’ 
Association has all along refused to counsel 
violation of the Owen law, and its members 
have been outspoken in condemnation of other 
saloon keepers who beld the meeting in Turner 
Hall last week and resolved to defy the law. 
Now the last named have taken formal action 
ata meeting held last night, reseinding the 
resolutions adopted at the former meeting. 
This action was taken largely at the instance 
of the men employed by them, who frankly ad- 
vised them that their former action could not 
be upheld upon any ground, and that its effect 
upon them been moat injurious. 

KILLED BY LIGHTNING. 

Troy, N. Y., Aug. 3.—During the storm at 
Centre Campridge yesterday afternoon light- 
ning struck the farmhouse of 8. W. Wright, oc- 
oupied by E. Brownell and his family. The only 
daughter of Mr. Brownell, about ten years old, 
‘was instantly killed. ‘ 

Eignt or nine persons in the house were pros- 
tracted by the bolt. The house was badly shat- 
peig or did pot take tire. A colt and a hog 














that had taken refuge under a tree near the 
| house were killed by the lightning 
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LACES. 


SEVERAL LOTS OF LACES, FLOUNCINGS 
AND DRAPERY NETS, TWENTY-FIVE PER 
CENT. LESS THAN COST TO IMPORT. 

JUST RECEIVED, A NEW LOT OF POINT 
DE GENE LACES IN VANDYKE EFFECTS. 


MADE-UP LACES. 


ONE LOT LADIES’ EMBROIDERED COL. 
LARS AND CUFFS, 


18c. to 98c. each. 


TOURIST RUFFLING 12c. TO 38c. YARD. 
CLEARING OUT THE BALANCE OF OUR 
STOCK IN CHILDREN’S CAPS AND HATS 
AT HALF PRICE. 


H’DK’FS 
@ 
5,000 DOZEN NOVELTIES IN LADIES’ EM- 
BROIDERED AND FANCY BORDERS AT 


25c. each; 


REGULAR PRICE, 35c. 


200 DOZEN GENTS’ 


15c. each; 
WORTH 25c. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 


EXCELLENT BARGAINS IN 


LISLE THREAD AND COTTON 


HALF HOSE. 


1,000 DOZEN AT HALF PRICE. 


ONE LOT OF FULL REGULAR-MADE COT- 
TON HALF HOSE, IN TANS, SLATES, AND 


MODES, 
22 1-2c. pair. 


ONE LOT VERY SUPERIOR COTTON HALF 
HOSE, FULL REGULAR MADE, DOUBLE 
HEEL AND TOE, IN STRIPES AND PLAIN 
COLORS, 


b. 


ALL-LINEN AT 


27c. pair. 


ONE LOT BEST FOUR-THREAD LISLE 
HALF HOSE, MODE AND SLATE GROUNDS, 
WiTH NEAT STRIPES, 


25c. pair. 


OUTING AND TENNIS 
SHIRTS. 


OUR $250 AND $300 QUALITIES OF 
FRENCH FLANNEL SHIRTS REDUCED TO 


$1 81 each. 


BATHING SUITS AT HALF PRICE. 


a2] 
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| PAID PARCELS TO THE AMOUNT oF | 
$5 OR OVER FORWARDED FREE WITHIN 
|100 MILES OF NEW-YORK. 
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BROADWAY, 
8TH AND STHSTS., NEW-YORK. 


ST. MARGEAUX 


SEC. 
HIGHEST GRADE CHAMPAGNE. 


UNITED GROWERS’ CoO., 
39 SOUTH WILLIAM-ST., 
SOLE AGENTS U. S. AND CANADA. 


PIONIOS UNDER THE TREES. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW RESORT 
FOR BROOKLYN RESIDENTS. 


There are probably a great many people in 
the city who do not know that, while thousands 
are visiting Coney Island on pleasant Sundays, 
big erowds are also visiting a picnic ground just 
outside the city limits of Brooklyn, and, ap- 
parently, without attraction further than a belt 
of large trees. Ridgewood Park has always 
been a well-known resort for various organiza- 
tions which are fond of combining saltatorial 
pleasures with outdoor surroundings and fresh 
air, but thie year it has received a new impetus 
and is becoming quite a resort for individuals 
and families. 

When atrip to Ridgewood was formerly sug- 

gested ina German family in that old portion 
of Brooklyn known as Bushwick, it dia not 
mean a journey to Ridgewood Park, but to the 
woods near by. The family were collected in a 
big waxen with beer kegs for seats, and behind 
Was strappeda table. A gust spot under the 
shade trees was chosen and the table was put 
up. It was loaded with rye bread, weat, and 
beer, and, aftera preiiminary lunch, the chil- 
dren were turned loose in the woods, the patri- 
arch of the family dozed over his pipe, and the 
women spent the hourin gossip. Thus the day 
was passed, At night the return trip was 
made withthe wagon decorated with green 
boughs and flowers, and onildren testified to 
the pleasures of the day in happy and cheerful 
song. 
This year the resort has more the airof a 
democratic picnic ground. Hundreds of or- 
ganizations, especially German and French 
societies, go there for their picnics. The open- 
ing of the elevated road to the park bas given a 
new impetus to business, Pavilions have been 
erected, and Ridgewood has now the appearance 
of asort of inland Coney Island. Hamfatters 
and creaky orchestras have taken possession of 
the pavilions. Beer flows on ali sides in a river 
offoam. Sausage vendors and fakers are prev- 
alent, while none of the “land” features of a 
seaside resort is wanting. On Sunday there is 
@ great deai of travel to the place. 

Many persons are sorry to see the quiet old 
family picnic ground loseits pristine character, 
but the advantages to the section from a pecun- 
inary point of view are many. Property is in- 
creasing in value. The crowds have been or- 
derly, and even the big baseball mobs have 
come and gone withoutocreating unseemly strife. 
The woods of Ridgewood are now within about 
half an hour of the centre of Brooklyn. 





ARMY AND NAVY NEWS. 


The bidders for furnishing the army with forg- 
ings for three hoops and parts of breech mecnanism 
for a ten-inch steel wire gun were the Midvale Steel 
Works, Philadelphia, 88 cents per pound, delivered . 
in 160 days,and the Bethlehem iron Company of 
South Bethlehem, Penn., 40 cents per pound for 
certain of these forgings and $1 per pound for the 
breech mechanism torgings. The latter bid was ac- 
cepted. 

Leaves of absence have been granted as follows: 
Second Lieut. William H. Hoy, Third Cavairy, one 
month; Second Lieut. Charies C. Walcutt, Highth 
Cavalry, tour months from Oct. 1; Capt. Jerauld A. 
Olmstead, Ninth Cavalry, three months, at the end 
of the Summer camp. 


Secretary Tracy has referred the reportof the 
board that supervised the recent trials of the Peotrel 
to a board composed of the chiefs of the five bureaus 
of the Navy Department. The contractors ask fur 
another trial, but the board does not recommend 
that it be had. 


Capt. Michael Leahy, Eighteenth Infantry, has 
Deen ordered to appear for examination before the 
Army Retiring Board, at Governor’s Island, New- 
York, of which Col. Charles Sutherland, Surgeon, is 
President. 

The Secretary of War has awarded the contract 
for furnishing castings and forgings for a tev-inch 
rifle to the Standard Steel Casting Company of 
Thurlow, Penn., at 27 cents per pound. 


The Bureau of Navigation was advised yesterday 
that the Atlanta had sailed trom Brooklyn for New- 
nek to semeeee her turning trials before Commo- 

ore Walker's board. 

Second Lieut. Herbert G. Squires, Seventh Cav- 
alry, has been relieved trom duty at St. John’s Col- 
legs, Fordham, N. Y. 





BOND OFFERINGS ACOEPTRD. 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 3.—To-day’s bond offers ag-— 
gregated $97,000, as follows: Registered four and 





@ halfe—$2,000, $10,000, $45,000, $26,000, and 
916,000 at 106% ali the offers were accepted. | 
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26, and 30 West Fourteenth-st. 


At One-Tuirpo VALue. 


ALL MERCHANDISE CONTAINED IN STORES ABOVE ILLUSTRATED 


WAS BOUGHT BY US AT 


BANKRUPT SALE 


OF GEORGE A. HURD, LATE HURD & WAITE OF BROOKLYN. 
5) 


Why were our stores last week crowded from 
morning until night?......Because we gave the 
With the Hurd stock 
bought at just about one-third its value we can 


public what we promised 


afford to sell atless than half the Brooklyn prices 
not only can but do......At less than half the 
Brooklyn prices again this week we’ll sell. 


WASH DRESS FABRICS. 

To residents of New-York and ite vicinity this 
famous stock is known To strangers we would 
say that a visit to department will be a revelation. 
-see--Space equal to four large stores is crowded 
with everything desirable in Lawns, 
Chambrays, Ginghams, Batistes, and Calicoes, For- 
Of SATEENS alone recent 
purchases enable us to show at SIXTEEN and 


Zephyrs, 


eign and Domestic 


three-quarter cents more than ten thousand pieces 
of the finest French, such as this season have been 
freely sold at forty cents Whate’er you want 
we have, and sell at half and less than half the 
prices that others ask Come if but to see the 
greatest department of Wash Dress Fabrics in the 

Here area few specialties worthy your 
attention: 


Figured Challies—triple tinted.. 4%2c.; 
Mourning Challies—new designs. 442¢.; 
Figured Challies—fancy colored. 7% c.; 
Twilled Sateens—checks and fig- 

654c.; 


were 10x90, 
were 124x2c. 
were 1249¢. 


were 12400. 


; were l6c. 
; were 6c. 
; were 124sc. 
; were 7c. 
; were 9c. 


Figured Lawns 
Fancy figured Lawns 
Standard Calicoes 
Domestic Sateens 
Finest French Percales—yard 
; were 18c. 

Striped Seersuckers ; were 100. 
The very finest Domestic Ging- 

hams..... Geka pahotdwicawedsetsesce 8%c.; were 15c. 
Scotch Novelty Suitings ; were 180. 
Plain Chambrays—all colors were 15c. 
Best Apron Ginghams $90.; were 1249c. 
Yard-wide Scotch Zephyrs. ...... 1219¢.; were 35c. 
Finest Novelty Zephyrs........... 19c.; were 60c. 
French and Scotch Ginghams.... 24c.; were 65c, 
Outing Cloths 9%c.; were l5c. 


BANKRUPT SALE OF 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


Best foreign and domestic—plain and fancy weaves— 

Hurd’s Price. Ours. 
59c. 
98c. 
69e. 
98c. 
59c. 
59c. 
69c. 
69c. 
89c. 


Gros Grains, , 

Gros Grains...... Geman UL atesedeanenens 
Faille Francaise.......... eseresessces 400 
Faille Frangaise. 

Surahs—22-inch 

Satin Rhadames. 


ALPMUTOS 2.2... .2- eee eeen ee ee neers . 


All finer qualities at proportionate prices. 
NOTIONS. 


What are Notions? Four columns of this 
paper would not give the details of the Bankrupt 
A tew prices here are given, but we 
would further say that everything in Jewelry, 
Toilet Articles, Perfumery, Dressmakers’ and all 
the other Notions that we brought trom Brooklyn 
will be sold at prices that will pay to buy and keep 
till wanted Come soon—goods at Half Price 
wil not last forever. 


English Pins, paper. 3c. 
. Boox Pins seo. 
. Black Pins, box 3c. 
With Beaded Heads. 1%9c. 
safety Pins, doz 3e. 
Kirby’s Hairpins.... 
Hooks & Kyes, 4 doz. 
Shoe Buttons, gr.... 
Collar Buttons, doz... 
Button Molds, doz... 
skirt Klastic 
Skirt Reeds—elastic. 
Hair Crimpers, pk... 
Kia Curlers, doz 
Celluloid Thimbles.. 
End Darning Eggs.. 


Fancy Braids " 
Linen. Floss, skein... 1c. 
Marking Cotton, doz. 18c. 
Basting Cotton, doz..1zc. 
Dexter’s Cotton, bali. 4c. 
Darning Cotton, doz. 40. 
Ventilating Garters.12c. 
Fancy silk Klastic..19c. 
Waist Steels, doz... 3c. 
Cotton Belting, pc...18c. 
lnitials, gr 9c. 
Tape Measures ec. Spool Siik, 100 yds.. 
Spring Measaures....18c. Buttonhole Twist... 
Stockinet Shields.... 7c. Wash StlkTwist,doz. 
Childreu’s Hose Supporters—with brace 1: 
Gold Paint, box 8c. Nail Brusbes 3c. 
Rupber Hair Combs. 6c. Best Shue Polish.... 6c. 
50. Curling Irons 150. 
Fancy Lunch Baskets, were 29 to 50.cents 
Large Japanese Parasols 
Japanese Fan screens * 
Japanese Screens, with suand......-..-.--...--.-.5 39c, 
Shoe Blacking 2 Hand Mirrors........15c 
Camphorline, box... Baby Powder in Jars.15c, 
Bay Rum lic. Whisks—viush top... 9o. 
Florida Water........170. Funcy Puft Boxes....16c. 
Triple Extract.......3sc. Hau Brashes. c. 
2-07 Extracts 40c. Eng. Tooth Krushes. dc. 
Best Shoe Dressing..10c. Pocket Combs c. 
Bristle Hair Lbrush.lyc. Vressing Combs 
Saunder’s Powders..ivc. Unbreakable.... 
Yaukee Shaving Thurston’s 
BOBDS...ccrcccccaccee 





8c. 





If you want apparel of 
Miss, 


any sort or kind 
or Child, (Men’s 
Clothing excepted,) you can buy of us this week for 


for Lady, Man, Boy, 


less than half its value; nor these alone, but all 


materials of which they’re made At Half Price 


you can this week puy all sorts of fancy articles 
possibly imaginable for use or wear or house 
adornment -At Half Price buy table and other 


household linens In short, there’s nothing that 


is kept in stores like ours that this week cannot be 
bought of us at price that will surprise. 


LADIES’ WRAPS AND DRESSES. 
Where will you see such values? 


Brooklyn Price, Ours. 
$1 49 
2 98 
3 98 
5 98 
2 50 
5 98 
9 98 
15 98 
11 98 
24 98 
24 98 
15 98 


Cambric Dresses 

Gingham Dresses 

Sateen Dresses—velvet trim 

French Challie Dresses 

Gray and Blue Flannel............ 9 00 
Yachting Dresses 

Mohair Dresses 


China Silk Dresses 
Chiaoa Silk Dresses 
Black Lace Dresses 
Val. Lace Dresses 


White Embroidered Dresses. 
Lawn, India Linen, and French Mull—all over em. 
broidered and revers effects, 


B’klyn Price. Ours. B’klyn Price. Onrs. 


B’klyn Price. Ours. 
75c. 
$3 98 
14 98 
2 50 
3 00 
3 50 
4 93 
498 
2 00 
2 00 
3 98 
3 98 
6 00 
19 00 


Jersey Waists 

Mohair Traveling Cloaks 
Black Lace Connemaras 
Cloth Newmarkets 

Cloth Newmarkets. 

Cloth Raglans 

Cloth Raglans 

Cloth Wraps 2 

Silk Wraps—fur trim 
Brocade Velvet—feather trim 
Seal Plush Jackets 

Seal Plush Wraps 

Seal Plush Modjeskas 

Seal Plush Wraps—sable trim 


Wrappers and Tea Gowns. 
B’klyn Price, Ours. 
) 98¢e. 
$1 29 
59e. 
$4 9x 
14 98 
14 98 
1 69 
2 49 


ORI TN oo idn cnccccacuccocscsce é 
Flannel Blazers 


MILLINERY. ‘+ 
All must be sold—these prices are mediums of sale, 
Untrimmed Straws lle.; were $1 
Trimmed Bonnets, fresh, new, and stylish. 
GBC. 00 G4 9S... cecrccncccccec ccoccsccce were $3 to $13 


e Mourning Bonnets. 


MISSES’ DRESSES AND WRAPS 


To sell while new and stil! in fashion. 


At Ninety-eight Cents, 
White Lawn Dresses—deep embroidered skirt—em- 
broidered Gretchen Waist—ribbon trim, j 
Brooklyn price, $2 50. 


Others were 
$13 00 

16 00 

20 00 


Others were 
$4 00. At $6 98; 
5600. At 7 98; 
3 00. ; 
» 9 00. 


B'klyn Price. 
98c., Gingham Dresses. $2 50 
» $1 98, Misses’ Wool Check, 
Dresses—braid trimi—12 to 16 years. 
At 2 98, Fine Flannel Blouse Suits. 
At 69c., Children’s Jerseys. 


At $1 59, Children’s Reefers. 
At 98c., Misses’ Jackets. 

At 1 98, Others—with vest. & 
At 2 938, Others—plkin and braided. 7 


4 69 
5 00 
1 25 


$3 00 

2 50 
ou 
00 


ART EMBROIDERIES. 
The bankrupt stock of Plush and Felt Piano and 
Tabie Covers and Scarfs 
at Half tsrooklyn Prices. 
Felt Mantel Lambrequins......... 980.; were $1 98 
Emb’d Plush Lambrequins $149; were 4 00 
Plush Applique Lambrequins.... 1:98; were 5 00 
China Siik Chairand EaselScarfts. 98c.; were 1 79 


Table and Stand Covers. 
Half Brooklyn prices. 
1 Yard Square 43 Yard Square, 
Tapoestry...........- 
Felt. 


6 
Piush Chenille...... 
POR G vecidacdcasaee $1 13 


Sik Velour........ é 
Jato Velour 


Jute Velour Squares 
for Cushions, Table, and Farnitare meen 
$1 3y. Brooklyn price. 60. 








R. H. MACY & C 


T 


SIXTH-AVENUE, THIRTEENTS TO FOURTEENTH STREET. 


We charge goods to no one; 
We sell exclusively for cash ; 


These aretwo of the reasons 
DO SELL CHEAPER than 
country. 


HENCE NO BOOKKEEPING EXPENSES. 


HENCE NO LOSSES. 


why we can afford to AND 
any other house in this 





IMMENSE BARGAINS IN 


Many goods at from one- 
prevailing early in the sea 
which manufacturers and 
over, offered us at such re 
and the prices will, we be 


our patrons. 
R. ae 3 A 


FIRE SALE 


AT THE 


PALAIS ROYAL, 


Commer 5th Ave. aud 14th St, 








COMMENCING 


Monday, Ang. 5, 


This fa- 
mous jor the choicest lines of 
Imported Novelties, such as 


Establishment, 


Fans, Dolls, Parasols, Laces, 
Handkerchiefs, Trimmings, 
Leather Goods, Gloves, Um- 
brellas, Canes, Hosiery, In- 
fants’ Wear, Shawls, &c. 

_ We are happy to state that 
many of these departments 
are but very slightly dam- 
aged, and will be disposed of 
at a great sacrifice. 


Don’t Miss This Rare Chance. 


———<———— 


INGRATES LOCKED UP. 


PUGILIST BURGESS AND JIS 
BROUGHT FROM THE WEST. 


Edward J. Burgess, a pugilist, kpown to the 
sporting fraternity as “Jack” Burgess, and 
his wife Nellie were brought to this city yester- 
day by Detective McCauley, on a requisition, 
from Detroit. Mich. They are charged with 
having stolen $1,000 worth of jewelry from 
Mrs. Louise Hurtt, who is asister of Mrs. Bur- 
gess. The sisters, Louise and Nellie, are 
daughters of the Rev. Frank Wegg, a clergyman 
at present living at Yonkers. Louise married 
Frank D. Hurtt, a very wealthy man, who is 
one of the principals in the Pond’s Extract 
Company. Nellie marrried the pugilist Bur- 
gess. She was befriended by her sister, but last 
January Burgess and his wife disappeared from 
the city, taking with them nearly all Mra. 
Hurtt’s jewelry. A pair ot diamond earrings 
and other jewelry were obtained on a forged 
order from Spetzka’s store in Third-avenue, 
where Mrs. Hurtt had left them for safekeep- 
ing. Burgess and his wife were indicted and 
warrants were issued for their arrest. 

No trace of Burgess was obtained until the 
S8uilivan-Kilrain fight at Richburg, Miss.. which 
fight he attended. Then he was traced to @ 
farmhouse near Detroit. Mich., where he was 
trainipg for a prize fight. His wife was stopping 
ata hotel near by. Both were arrested and 
brought to this city. They spent the night in 
adjoining cells at Police Headquarters, and yes- 
terday were taken to the District Attorney’s 
office and committed to the Tombs to await 
trial. 


WIFE 





AT ASBURY PARK. 


ASBURY PARE, N. J., Aug. 3.—The atmosphere 
is heavy and oppressive to-day, but the pros- 
pect of clearer weather has made to-(lay’s ar- 
rivals by rail among the heaviest of the season. 
Mostof the incoming trains have run in two 
crowded sections, and the baggage receipts are 
enormous. Ail of the hotels are crowded to- 
night, some of the largest being compelled to 
rent rooms in neighboring houses to accommo- 
date their surplus guests, while some of the 
latest arrivals have only cots to sleep on to- 
night. 7 

A tennis tournament will be held during tne 
early part of next week oa the Grand-avenue 
grounds. A great many expert players are 


spending the Summer here, and the entries are 
quite numerous. The prizes will be handsome. 

A number of interesting athletic events will 
occur laterin the month, for which go'd aod 
silver medals and a silver cup have been pro- 
vided by Founder James A. Bradley. These 
will consist of rowing and foot races, ladies’ 
and gentlemen's swimming matches, and a 
tennis tournament. The total expense will be 
borne by Mr. Bradley, and no entrance fee will 
be charged. Good contests for the several 
events are expected. . 

Thomas Worrell, the Maiden-lane diamond 
broker, is with his wife and child at the Surf 
House. 

The Hon. J. M. Davy of Rochester, one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court at that place, is 
at the Coleman. 

Douglas Sloane of New-York is stopping with 
his family at the Hotei Brunswick. 

Henry White, a well-known Brooklyn 
counselor, and his wife and daughters are 
guests at the Brunswick. 

Miss L. Coleman and Miss Mira B. Shepard of 
New-York are at the Atalanta. 

Samuel Knight, the prominent New-York 
manufacturer, is occupying with his family a 
First-avenue villa. 

George H. Wyatt oz New-York, a member of 
Mecca Temple, Mystic Shrine, is summering 
with his famlly on Cookman-avenue. 

The family of E. Suzarte, the well-known 
Spanish merchant of New-Yors, ts spending 
the Summer at the Brunswick. 

Counselor Cornelius Fisk of New-York has 
arrived at the Coleman House, 


CANNOT SHAVE. ON SUNDAY. 
CINCINNATI, Aug. 3.—Judge Ermston to-day 


held that a barber’s shop in a hotel is not a ne- 


ceasity on Sunday, and fined the barber of the 
Gibson House $2 and costs, This was a test 





| ome 


VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS, 


third to one-half below prices 
son, all new and desirable, 
importers, rather than carry 
ductions as were irresistible, 
lieve, have the same effect on 


CY & 6 


CARPETS. 
Special Attraction This Week 


We areclosing out a Large Sarplus Stock 


BEST TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AT 65c. 
REDUCED FROM 90c. THE YARD. 
BEST ALL-WOOL INGRAIN AT 55c. 
REDUCED FROM 75c. THE YARD 
HEAVY AXMINSTER AT $1 25. 
5S REDUCED FROM $1 75 THE YARD. 
ALSO ALL GRADES CHINA FANCY MAT- 
TINGs AT COST OF IMPORTATION. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
40 AND 42 WEST 14TH-ST, 

















STORES AND OFFICES 


TO LET 
THE TIMES BUILDING, 


Nos. 39, 40, 41, and 42 Park-row. 





The new Times Building is one ot 
the most complete Office Buildings in 
the City; thoroughly fire-proof, svith 
light, airyrooms, three passenger 2le-= 
vators, steam heat, gas, and ele tric 
lights throughout. 

Corporations and others requit ag 
large space can be accommodat d. 
Rooms partitioned to suit tenants. 

Address or apply at the Publicati sn 
Office. 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES 


PRICE TWO CENTS. 








Sunday Edition Five Ocents. 


Terms to Mail Subscribers, Postpaid. 


DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, por year 
DAILY. including Sunday, per year 
SUNDAY ONLY, per vear...........-....- aac 
DAILY, 6 months, with Sunday 4 
DAILY, 3 months, with Sunday 
DAILY, 6 months, without Sunday 
DAILY, 3 months, without Sunday 
DAILY, 2 months, with Sunday 
DAILY. 2 months, without Sunday ao 
DAILY, 1 month, with or without Suanday.. 


WEEKLY, per year, $1. Six months. 50 


THE DOGS DIDN'T LIKE HIM, 


2 
3 
1 
1 


cents 











A PLEASING SUNDAY EXPERIENCE IY 
WASHINGTON-SQUARE. 


Two big, beautiful dogs that look like Siberian 
blood-hounds, and which are owned by some- 
Body who lives in lower Fifth-avenue, have 
beenin the habit of taking an airing every 
afternoon this Summer in and around Wash- 
ington-square. They are as gentle as they could 
be, and wany is the healthy child who has had 
aromp with one.or both of them over the vel- 
vety grass of the park. The dogs like the chil- 
dren and the children adore the dogs, and they 
all manage to have a pretty good time together 
in the afternoons when the sun has lost some- 
what his power to broil dogs and children and 
people generally. 

During one of the lulls in the heavy rain 
which made life out doors a burden last Sunday 
afternoon these two dogs went out for their 
customary jaunts about the park. [t was too 
wet. for any children to be tuere, and aftera 
few canterings through the damp grass ailoas 
the brutes evidently came to the conclusion 
that life without children had lost considerable 
ofitscharm. They got ouc on the partly dry 
aidewalk on the Waverley-place side and promv- 
nided gravely up and down between Fifth- 
avenues and University-place. Every once in » 
while they would stop suddenly, caimiy regard 
each other, and then glance anxiously arotnd 
as if looking for their little buman playmates, 

None came, But after a while there Wan- 
dered around the corner of Fifth-avenue into 
Waverley-place a young man who had been 
looking upon New-York when it wasred. He 
was a very swell young man indeed. Solomon 
in alj his glory would have hesitated to array 
himself as this young man was arrayed, and his 
attire somehow or ether attracted the attention 
of the dogs. They watched him swing un- 
steadily up Waverley-place on the other side of 
the street, and their gaze was contemplative 
and scornful. When the young man suddenly 
recollected apparently that he had an engace- 
ment on the oppesite side ani drifted in a way- 
ward, eccentric way over to the park sidewulk, 
they walked slowly down to the point at which 
he seemed most likely to bring up and con- 
fronted him, wuen, with an onthusiastic jerk, he 
landed himself over the gutter. 

The young man then for the first time saw the 
massive animals, and their forbidding appear- 
ance rather dashed his spirits, which were 
slightly more aicoholic than natural. He tried 
to pass them, but they blovked the way as 
absolutely as if they had been rocks. They 
showed no signs of apger, but just appeared 
to have gotten into a comfortable place, with a 
religious determination to stay there. The 
young man’s heavy walking stick was lifted 
slowly in the air, and the young man’s ev:dout 
intention was to strike one of the dogs, per- 
haps “real hard.” But he reconsidereu this 
rash intention, and, lowering his stick as 
slowly as he had raised it, he braced himself 
for an effort and remarked: 

**Nish doggie.” 

Perhaps tbe doga were not very intelligent. 
At any rate, they did not seem to be affected by 
this startling statement made them, and the 
young man tried again. 

**Gos’ doggie,” he observed, pleasantly, and 
then noticing the lack of effect upou the dogs, 
he tried a new tack, with perhaps @ vague idea 
that possibly his eyes were not to be depended 
upon in determining the character of the ani- 
mals before him. “Polly wan’ cracker?’’’ he 
inquired, in a politely anxious tone. — 

‘the dogs had no apparent desire to induige in 
crackers, but for reasous of their own they did 
notreply to the inquiry made them. In fact, 
they would hardly have had time, for the young 
man just at that moment feund it impossible tu 
@etand any longer in one position and be lurched 
turward, trying to steady himself with his cane. 
The dogs doubtless regarded this sudden and 
unexpected move a8 4a warlike one, and they 
were only too ready to respond. One of them 
suddenly raised himself on his hiud legs, caim- 
ly placed bis muddy paws upon the young” 
man’s immaculate white vest, and threw h:s 
body fullagainst him. I[naasscond the gentle- 
man's evident desire to ie down was gratified. 
He went sprawling on his back over on the wes 
grass and howled with muachenthusiasm. The 
big dogs regardea him fora few moments and 
then trotted complacently away. 

The abie young man picked himself up aiter a 
while, brusheit as much of the dirt off his 
elothes as be could, and then continued his wn- 
usus! walk up the strect talkinog to himself in a@ 
strange, weird way that must have given pain 





to the recording angel 
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WAYS OF MOSLEM JESUITS 


TERRIBLE DARKAWI BROTH- 
ERS AND THEIR AIMS. 

WN ALLIANCE AGAINST CHRISTIANS— 
WIDE EXTENT OF THEIR ORGAN- 
IZATION. 


CAMBRIDGE, July 25.—I must not overlook 
in this series of letters from Morocco a feat- 
ure, the omission ef which would make any 
account of the country flagrantly incom- 
plete, viz.: Its importance as the centre of 
the most dangerous and deadly of those for- 
midable ‘secret societies” which are to 
modern Islam what Nihilism is to 
modern Russia, and what the “ Holy 
Vebme” of the fourteenth century was to 
medieval Germany. It would doubtless be 
strange news to the gay young subalterns 
of Gibraltar thatin a land lying actually 
within sight of their batteries there exists 
@ vast conspiracy against all Christian 
thrones and governments, with its emissa- 
ries in every land, its general council held 
every year te hear aud take action upon 
the reports of those emissaries, and a hearty 
appetite for secret and treacherous murder. 
Yet such is actually the case, and many a 
European resident of Morocco to whom the 
very name of the Darkawi Brotherhood is 


unknown may brush against a member of 
it in the street at the very moment when he 
is denying its existence. 

Of the five great ‘secret associations” 
that represent what may be called Moham- 
medan freemasonry, the four which have 
their centres in Cairo, Bagdad, and Mecca 
itself possess a philosophical and religious 
rather than a political character. ‘The 
** Abd@’ul-Kader El-Bagdadi,” in particular, 
has gradually dwindled into a kind of 
philosophic debating club, and the ‘“‘Is- 
sawiyeh” is fast following its example. 
But the fifth brotherhood—the terrible 
Darkawi, which has its headquarters in 
Morocco—is formidably secular and practi- 
cal both in its aims and in the means 
which it empleys to attain them. Though 
even more fanatical than its less worldly 
brethren, it differs from them in aiming at 
securing for Islam a temporal as well as a 
spiritual ascendancy. In fact, its terribly 
clear and incisive method bears the same 
relation to the vague, unreal aspirations 
of the Issawiyeh and the Abd’ul-Kader as 
the fierce, aggressive Socialism of Karl 
Marx to the dreamy, speculative Socialism 
of Ferdinand Lassalle, or the grim energy 
of the Sikh prephet, Gooroo Govind, to the 
zwsthetic vagueness of his milder predeces- 
sor, Nannuk the Good. 

The Darkawi propagandists have been 
styled **the Jesuits of Isiam,” and it would 
certainly be hard to find a better definition 
of them. In implicit obedience and umrea- 
soning submission to the will of their lead- 
ers, in blind devotion to the exd proposed 
and utter recklessness of the means used to 
attain it, in cunning, in hardikood, in cyn- 
ical contempt for human happiness and 
human life as compared with the advance- 
ment of the order, they are quite equal te 
their worthy pretotypes, and they seem to 
possess in full measure the same power of 
penctrating into all lands and ingratiating 
themSelves with all classes of men. 

The real character of this formidable 
body is sufficiently evident from its avewed 
objects, as stated by these who direct its 
movements. These objects are, first, the 
fostering and intensifying of religious zeal 
throughout the whele Mohammedan werld. 
Second, the fomenting of a constant and 
determined opposition to all Christian 
government and the destroying by any 
means whatever of all who shail “attempt 
te turn away behevers frem the true faith” 
—a feature of the programme which must 
be not wholly without interest for Euro- 
pean and American missionaries. Third, 
the Darkawi enjoins and labors for the 
amendment, deposition, or assassination 
(apparently it does not in the least matter 
which)of all Mohammedan Princes who shall 
allow themselves to fall under the influence 
of the Christian governments aforesaid and 
shall act by their dictation or according to 
their advice. In other words, any one who 
dares to carry the light of medern civiliza- 
tion into the darkness of Meslem barbarism 
is to be promptly driven away or murdered, 
and any one who may presume to be civil- 
ized by it isto be driven away or murdered, 
too. 

This is certainly a simple and straightfor- 
ward programme, and the system by which 
it is carried out is as simple as itself, 
although admirably contrived to mask its 
operations from the world at large. The 
tive associations—for each and all have the 
same plan of working—send se many dele- 
gates apiede to Mecca every year. These 
men travel in the guise of religious pilgrims, 
the ene device of all others best adapted 
to secure them against suspicion. Indeed, 
even were suspicien fully aroused, the 
keenest detective could hardly single out, 
amid the countless thousands of dusty, 
ragged, barefooted scarecrews that annu- 
ally crowd the caravanseries of Egypt and 
the steamers of the Levant, the one par- 
ticular tatterdemalion who happened to be 
an emissary of these Moslem Nihilists. 

Arrived at their destination, the repre- 
sentatives of the various brotherhoods re- 
cognize each other by certain previeusly- 
arranged signs and passwords, and at once 
proceed to exchange statements respecting 
the doings of the past year, and to concert 
a plan of operations for the ensuing one. 
Then, when their business is transacted 
and the term of their pilgrimage over, these 
pious plotters go back te their homes in 
Syria, Egypt, ‘Turkey, or Morecco to report 
te their respective chiefs the result of their 
deliberations; and thus the various ramifi- 
cations of this mighty conspiracy are all 
kept im perpetual contact and ceaseless 
activity. 

These facts must necessarily give to 
every ‘Christian dog” who may be ac- 
quainted with them a new interest in his 
travels through any Mohammedan coantry. 
Every turbaned ragamutfin whom you pass 
in the street suddenly assumes a novel im- 
portance in your eyes as the possible wielder 
of the whole might of a great political as- 
sociation. The bare-limbed water carrier 
who fills your bath in a Syrian or Egyptian 
hotel, the greasy, half-clad fellah who 
offers you a handful of sticky, fly-covered 
dates beneath the arched gateway of an 
Arabian tewn, may, for all you know, be 
actually engaged in kindling the whole 
jJand into rebellion against the Egyptian 
Khédive or the Sultan of Turkey. The 
gaunt, grimy, tattered pilgrim who lies 
basking in the sun upon the forecastle of 
your steamer in the Red Sea—to all out- 
ward appearance the most harmless and 
apathetic creature alive—is on his way, if 
you only knew it, te preach a hely war 
against the “ yellew-faced English” along 
the whole northwestern frontier of India. 
This courteous Arab conductor, who 
punches your ticket at Minich or El Fasha 
as you glide along the Nile Railway, was 
punching the heads of the Viceroy’s soldiers 
in the Soudan with the butt ot his rifle not 
long ago, and could, if he chose, tell_ you 
some startling facts about the fall of Khar- 
toum and the death of Gen. Gorden. And 
if you are a British Ambassador or a noted 
American missionary in the East you may 
have the satisfaction of reflecting that the 
sleek, solemn, neatly-dressed Mohammedan 
interpreter who comes to you with the best 
of characters from his last employer has in 
all probability traveled 1,000 miles or mere 
for the express purpose of murdering you. 

All this is no mere figure of speech. 
Though far removed from the great centres 
of Meslem thought and activity by the es- 
tablishment of their headquarters in this 
obscure and distant corner of Northwestern 
Atrica, the Jesuits of Islam make their in- 
fluence felt in every land from Singapore to 
Morocco. Nor is that influence (as many 
fearful proofs have recently shown) one 
that can safely be despised. Though the 
age of crusades be past in Europe, it is not 
so in Africa or Asia, and the fanatical en- 
thusiasm that once sent millions of brave 
mon to die in the Syrian deserts still lives 
in the disciples of Islam, though it has long 
since become extinct in their ancient 
rivals. While tke West has moved on, the 
East has stood sull, and the Moslem of the 
nineteenth century believes as firmly as the 
Moslem ot the ninth in the sacred duty of 
glaying all “ Kafirs,” (infidels,) and the cer- 


tion. 
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tainty of heaven for him who dies in battle 
with the unbeliever. The men who, at El 
Teb and Abu-Klea charged with shouts of 
* Alijannah! Alijannah!” (Paradise, Para- 
dise,) over the heaped corpses of their 
comrades till they almost touched the death- 
dealing muzzles of the English rifles, were 
thoroughly in earnest, and it is to such men 
as these that the appeals of Mohammedan 
propagandism are specially addressed. 

Moreover, this famous brotherhood, with 
all its fiery zeal, possesses, likewise, an 
ample measure of that cold and deadly cal- 
culation and that ruthless concentration of 
purpose by dint of which so many seeni- 
ingly impossible tasks have been achieved. 
The four sister associations may froth 
themselves away in mere werdy excite- 
meat, but the Darkawi Society shows its 
power not by words, but by deeds—deeds 
such as history will not easily forget. 
Morocco and its formidable brotherhood, 
in fact, are to the Moslem world at large 
what Khiva once was to the Mohammedan- 
ism of Central Asia—the recognized stand- 
ard and rallying point of all who still 
preach and battle against_“‘the unbeliev- 
ing dogs of Frangistan,” (Europe.) | 

Such a tree as this zealous ‘‘Society fer 
the Promotion of Unchristian Knowleage” 
may well be known by its fruits, and very 
unpalatable fruits they are. The ceaseless 
explosions of rebellion in every part of the 
Turkish Empire, which are fast sapping 
what little power its unfortunate Sultan 
has left, recall with ominous force that 
clause in the Darkawi statutes which en- 
joins the making of all possible efforts for 
**the amendment, deposition. or assassina- 
tion” of any Mebhammedan rulers who may 
allow themselves to be influenced by the 
will of a Christian Government. With 
this truculent text before our eyes it is not 
difficult to tind an explanatien of the re- 
peated and desperate attacks made by the 
fanatical Arabs of the Soudan upon the 
ferts still garrisoned by the _ sol- 
diers of Egypt, (a country in which 
European influence has long been 
paramount,) or the formidavle  out- 
break which has recently tasked te the 
utmost the strength of the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco himself, whose concessions to Euro- 
pean and American officials must be pecul- 
iarly distasteful to his Darkawi country- 
men. The isjunctions of the grim brether- 
hood to ‘maintain a constant and deter- 
mined opposition” to all Christian Govern- 
ments whatsoever finds an equally clear 
and terrible comment in the growing disaf- 
fection of Mohammedan India, and the spas- 
modic outbursts of revolt which are contin- 
ually disturbing the French provinces of 
Algeria and Tunis. ; : 

The presence of France in Algeria, on the 
very borders of Morocco, would of itself be 
amply sufficient to excite the bitter and 

ersistent hostility of the tanatical Dar- 
cawi. But these Moslem Jesuits have now 
anether and a far stronger reason for hating 
and making war upon everything that 
bears thenameot France. Ignorant though 
they are, the devotees of Islam are always 
quick to note any political change that may 
affect themselves, and they cannot be blind 
to the fact that the political history of 
Southern Europe is fast nearing a crisis 
which threatens to aunihilate at one blow 
the independeni existence of Morocco itself, 
the actual centre of the Darkawi organiza- 
Such a probability might well suffice 
te goad into fury a colder nature than that 
of a Mohammedan zealot, especially when 
coupled with the alternative of subjection 
to the Moor’s hated neighbor, France, or to 
his hereditary enemy, Spain. 

But if there be wisdom in choosing the 
least of two evils there can be little doubt 
which way the preference of the African 
Moors would lean if compelled to choose 
between French and Spanish supremacy. 
Whatever evils might be looked for at the 
hands of the sluggish, conservative, Old 
World Spaniard they are as nothing com- 
pared with the a changes that must 
inevitably follow the ascendency of the 
restless, impatient, overbearing French- 
raan. What may be expected ef France in 
this way inas ‘already been sufficiently 
shown by arecent French scheme which I 
have move fully described elsewhere, viz., 
the projected railway from the southwest- 
ern border of Algeria to the Moroccan town 
of Saphori, or Saitro, which, when com- 
pleted, would “tap” the great caravan 
route northeastward across the Sahara 
Desert from Timbuctoo, and thus draw otf 
into Europeanized Algeria all or nearly all 
of the tratiic that would otherwise flow 
into the purely Mohammedan States of 
Tripoli and Morocco, acontingency not to be 
contemplated without indignatien by the 
most peaceful and benevolent fanatic who 
ever cut a throat in the name of the 
Prephet. : : 

Well may the fierce missionaries of the 
Darkawi Brotherhood be on the alert, when 
so suddenly changed from the assailants 
into the assailed, and disturbed in the 
midst of their crusade on behalf ef Islam 
by the stern necessity of battling not for 
victory, but for. bare existence. This, 1n- 
deed, and nothing less, is the peril which 
now menaces them. The hoisting of either 
the French or the Spanish flag over Fez 
and Morecco wouid be: the signal for an in- 
stant breaking up of the whole Darkawi 
organization, and so complicated a piece of 
mechanism once shattered would not easily 
be put te rights, nor could it find any- 
where upon the face of the earth another 
home like Morocco, so near to the confines 
of civilizatien, yet so far beyond the reach 
of its vengeance. ; 

In the Spring of 1844 the Arab Emir 
Abd@ul-Kader (the one great man whom 
native Algeria has ever produced) found 
himself pushed so hard by the never-slack- 
ening pressure ef the French invaders that 
he could no longer hold his ground in Al- 
geria itself, but was forced to retreat across 
the frontier into Morocco with what few 
followers he ceuld still rally around him 
after a succession of bloody and disastrous 
reverses. But, although he entered the 
country as a defeated fugitive, the welcome 
which awaited him there was that of a con- 
queror. The warlike adored his fame as 
a warrior. The superstitieus bowed down 
before his sanctity as a prophet. Even the 
cold-blooded Sultan himself caught the 
infection and vowed to stand by him to the 
last. The whole empire sprang to arms. 
Every mosque resounded with the fierce * 
peals of fanatical He preaching a holy 
war agaiust the “infidel Franks,” and ona 
sultry day in August the man who had 
crossed the Moorish border four short 
months before as a homeless, hunted refu- 
gee rode dewn to it again with 50,000 fight- 
ing men at his back. 

But France was not slow to accept the 
challenge. The terrible Marshal Bugeaud, 
the ablest and most ruthless of those iron 
men whe crushed oat the life of Algerian 
independence, was already at hand with 
the veterans of that fameus desert cam- 
paign, which will live as long as France 
itself. On the wide, dusty plain, through 
whick the winding stream of the Isli creeps 
downward to the sea, there was fought out 
for the thousandth time, with the same 
inevitable result, the ancient battle of bar- 
baric fury and civilized discipline. Again 
and again, through billowy clouds of smoke 
and dust, did the howling swarm of dark, 
fierce faces and _ whirling weapons dash 
itself against the little band of heroes, only 
to be met by an unyielding hedge of leveled 
steel, from which broke ever and anon the 
flash and crack of the fatal musketry, mow- 
ing down the assailants by scores. Then, at 
length, as the rush seemed to waver, the 
Frenck charged in their tour and swept 
the motley rabble from the field in hope- 
less rout. : 

Almost on the very day of this great blow 
a squadron of French gunboats bembarded 
and took Mogador, the most considerable of 
Morocee’s Atiantic ports. Thus taken be- 
tween two fires, the Moorish despot passed 
at once from the height of boastful confi- 
dence to the lowest. depth of cowardice. 
Forgetting all his pledges of friendship, he 
hastily patched up a dishonerable peace, 
and drove from his aominions the brave 
men who had so trustfully sought refuge in 
them. Even this excess ef baseness, how- 
ever, weuld not have saved him but for the 
aid of circumstances of which he knew 
nething. Had the first or the third Napele- 
on then swayed the sceptre ef I*rance, 
Morocco weuld have ended ‘there and then 
und ene of the most ignorant and brutal 
tyrannies ever known to history would 
have ceased to curse mankind. But the 
sceptre of France in these days was the 
threadbare cetten umbrella of old Louis 
Philippe, and so large and ruthless a stroke 
of annexation was far too bold for the 
small cunning of that royal pickpocket. 
The sword of France hung suspended in 
mid air, and the weakest and worst of Mo- 
hammedan States escaped its well-merited 
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LITERATURE IN CHAINS 


ROBERT BUOHANANS PLEA 
FOR VIZITELLY. 

A NEW PHASE OF THE MOVEMENT FOR 

FREEDOM IN LITERARY MATTERS— 


. ARGUMENT WHICH HELPS LITTLE, 


Lonpon, July 24.—It 1s a familiar say-' 


ing that the English are neither an artistic 
nor aliterary people. All the Continental 
races hur! this commonplace of reproach at 
their British cousins on the slenderest 
provocation. Even Taine, whose study of 
English literature is a monument alike to 
himself and his subject, somehow manages 
to suggest an inner consciousness that 
English writers have been a species apart 
from their fellows, an alien and exotic 
growth in the garden of conventional and 
pharisaical dullness. The Englishman, as 
a type, in turn rather regards this foreign 
view of him in the light of a compliment. 
He is: proud of a good many possessions, 
tangible and otherwise, and in truth it 
must be admitted that he has more to be 
proud of than most of his neighbors; but 


deep down in his heart he values most of 
all the universally conceded fact that he is 
a practical, slow-going, tenacious, con- 
servative sort of man. with no tendencies 
to flippancy and very little nonsense about 
him. He likes to think of himself as al- 
ways fighting against odds. He smiles 
when caustic visitors comment on the stu- 
pidity of this, that, and the other thing 
they find in England—and the smile is 
meant to convey his satisfaction at the 
thought that, in spite of this historic stu- 
pidity, England has gone up to the top of 
the tree and maintained her place there 
against allcomers. The despairing gibe of 
the foreigner, ‘‘Those English haven’t in- 
telligence enough to know when they are 
beaten,” has the place of honor in his na- 
tional scrap book of comments on him by 
outsiders. His pride is to be the one man 
in the world who guides his actions by 
common sense. Other peupies—less substan- 
tialraces—are ruled by perception, by logic, 
by feeling, by their impulses, their likes 
and dislikes, but the Englishman believes 
that he has a monopoly of common sense, 
just as he has of Burton ales and mixed 
pickles and machine guns that jam when 
they get into action. | : 


Naturally, the literary temperament does 
not flourish on this hard-baked soil. The 
Enghshman, still speaking of the race type, 
has no desire to be regarded as literary. His 
great-grandfatbers thought that Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Nat Lee, and the rest were low 
pothouse scribblers, whose lives were one 
jong device to get along without respecta- 
ble employment—just as their ancestors in 
turn saw nothing in Shakespeare but a 
play-acting tellow, of whose goings and 
comings it was not worth any sensible 
man’s while to take note. So to-day this 
proud islander acquiesces in the existence 
of a writing class in his midst, but does not 
care to know more about them, and values 
the printing press chiefly as the agency 
which supplies him with news about the 
cricket matches and the horse races and 
the designs of the Russiaus upon his Indian 
Empire. When Matthew Arnold dies not 
an additional paper is sold in London. But 
the death of Archer the jockey throws every 
English town into astate of excitement, and 
extra editions race hot from a bundred 
presses in the vain effort to supply the 
popular demand. 

a eg 

This much by way of preface to a curious 
agitation now working ita way slowly 
through what may be called the literary 


circles of London. There are very many of 
these little circles, revolving each on its 
own axis in asemi-covert way, but their 
motive power is more often the jealousy of 
exclusiveness than any impersonal desire 
to keep a sacred flame ablaze. The chances 
of contact among these various circles are 
extremely limited. If fortune casts vou in 
one the prospect of your ever having any- 
thing to do with the othersis small. Only 
accident brings people of one group into 
touch with those of another, and when 
they separate itis for good. I saw yester- 
day, for example, three English novelists 
of established reputation gathered with 
other visitors in the drawing-room of an 
American authoress here in London. Each 
ot these three looked with curiosity when 
they heard who the other two were, They 
had never seen one another before. I gath- 
ered no hint that any of them was occupied 
with the desire that they might meet again. 
Under such conditions of reserve—part 
ditiidence, part the inborn sense of exclu- 
siveness which prompts every landed Eng- 
lishman to build as high a wallas he can 
between himself and the general public 
and cover the top of it with broken glass— 
it is very diflicult to unite the writing class 
upon any given line of action, or even tuo 
interest them in any common grievance. 


There is now a first-class misdemeanant 
in Holloway Jail, a venerable man whose 
offense is that he has published Eng- 


lish translations of Emile Zola’s books. 
Henry Vizitelly, now seventy years of age, 
has spent his whole life in the service of 
art, journalism, and literature. His father 
was a book printer, and Henry, as a boy, 
learned the trade of wood engraving. He 
was in at the beginning of the illustrated 
London News, and after some years of good 
work there, started publishing on his own 
account. He introduced ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” and the works of Poe to English 
readers. He brought out the famous illus- 
trated editions ot Longfellow’s ‘* Evan- 
geline’ and “Hyperion,” with the now 
world-familiar pictures by Sir John Gilbert 
and Birket Foster. He founded a weekly 
illustrated paper, and pee bore the 
brunt of the fight which ended ip the aboli- 
tion of the newspaper stamp impost. He 
went through the France-German war, the 
siege of Paris, and the Commune as the 
correspondent of the Illustrated. London 
News. He has written several admirable, 
books, and now again for nearly ten years 
has been one of the well-established pub- 
lishers of London. He is in prison, as 
have said, on a three months’ sentence 
torincluding in his publications some fairly 
literal and extremely clever ; translations 
from Zola. 
” 
* 

Of the extensively-signed memorial for 
his release I cabled last week. A more re- 
cent development of the movement is a 


pamphlet of some forty pages, written by 


Robert Buchanan and printed by Redway, 


but not, of course, issued to the trade in 


the ordinary commercial channels. W. H. 


Smith & Sons, who control the railway and 
general minor bookstalls, and Mudie, who 
rules over the libraries, would not dream of 
countenancing its circulation. The pam- 
phiet is called “On Descénding Into Hell,” 
and isin the form of a letter addressed to 
Henry Matthews, the present Tory Home 
Secretary. Mr. Buchanan is very much in 
earnest, and here and there througheut his 
long diatribe against ‘‘the proposed sup- 
pression of literature,” it is possible to pick 
out effective arguments expressed tersely 
and with vigor. But the pamphlet as 
@® whole is a somewhat  melanchoiy 
comment on the “literature” which its 
author is supposed to represent. He had a 
streng case, and he muddles it into a mean- 
ingless one. He begins by addressing the 
Home Secretary thus: ‘ You are, I under- 
stand, a Roman Catholic; I am a Catholic 
plus an eclectic. I have the highest respect 
tor the creed in which you believe, since it 
1s perhaps the most logically constructed of 
all human creeds; but while I admire the 
logic, Ido not admitall the premises, and 
cannot consequently follow you to all the 
conclusions.” There ate two more pages of 
this sort of thing, with allusions to the 
Church having burned Bruna, and some 
obscure talk about Calvin. What the Catho- 


‘lic communion has to do with Zola and 


Vizitelly, in the mind of the author, one 
does not learn for fifteen pages. Then Mr. 
Buchanan develops the theory that kome, 
waile intulecant toward spiritual schismat- 
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ics, has always been very complacent in 
the. matter of secular pornography. To 
quote again: 


‘‘One of her most logical postulates, indeed, 
has been that man is evil by inheritance and by 
predisposition, and that only by faith, by spirit- 
ual knowledge, can he be saved. Hence her 
gentleness to the literature of heathendom, her 
complacency in dealing with purely human art 
and letters. While preserving the Christian 
documents, she was quite content to leave 
humanity its Sappho, its Lucretius, its Juvenal, 
its Catullus, even its Aristophanes. For though 
she was persuaded to make short work of 
schismatics, who after all have little knowl- 
edge of life, she was ever Kindly to the 
poem. the most incontinent of whom knew 
life thoroughly. She went with Dante. into 
hell, and ashe ascended with Calderon up to 
Heaven, but loving alsu her cakes and ale, she 
preserved the gaudriole (Anglice; smutty joke) 
for the amusement of her monks. * * * Far 
less human and sympathetic has been her 
gloomy half-sister, Protestantism,” &e. 


The idea of seriously appealing to the 
Home Secretary to step forward as a Cath- 
olic and vindicate the historic claim of his 


Church to be the protector of indecent lit- 
erature could surely have occurred to no 
one but a Scotchman. And he really seems 
to pin more faith upon this phase of his ar- 
greens than on the intelligent plea that 

ela is an earnest worker in the field of 
social analysis, and has as much right to be 
printed, translated, read, as any preacher of 
them all. This is the ground which Eng- 
lish writers who have expressed an opinion 
seem to take, and it is quite conceivable 
that out of this prosecution, covering as it 
does a period during which the ferment of 
Ibsen’s strange, strong work has begun vis- 
ibly to work upon the English literary 
mind, some definite advance may come in 
the direction of English literary freedom. 
But this advance, if it does come, will 
scarcely have been assisted by Robert 
Buchanan’s pamphlet. “ 


Speaking of Buchanan, although he has 
been in evidence here for a long time, writ- 
ing poems and novels and producing plays 


with more or less success, he is still most 
frequently thought of as the subject of one 
of Edmund Yates’s most characteristically 
savage attacks. When Buchanan first came 
down from Scotland and looked about for 
friends and employment, he was taken up 
by Yates, who is the best-hearted man alive 
to those he likes, and the enemy most to be 
feared in Christendom. Years later, Bu- 
chanan in some way failed to requite the 
kindness he had experienced and managed, 
I forget just how, to anger his whilom bene- 
factor. The scoring which he received in 
the World is still a sort of text-book of 
complete and merciless excoriation among 
London journalists. One sentence only lin- 
gersin my memory. Edmund Yates, after 
recounting bow his midday meal was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the needy Scotech- 
inan, and detailing his earliest impressions 
of his visitor, wrote: ‘‘I gave him food for 
his belly and sulpbur for his back.” ‘These 
words will be remembered when everything 
Buchanan ever wrote is dead. 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 


A BROKEN 


ELEVATED STATIONS PERMITTED TO BE 
DISFIGURED BY SIGNS. 


When the elevated railroad was iu course of 
construction and people began to complain of 
its unsightliness, Mr. Cyrus W. Field came to 
the rescue with a promise that at least no one 
would be able to bring a charge of municipal 
disfigurement against the buildings which the 
company intended to erect at the stations. He 
went further than this and promised that each 
station would be a thing of architectural beauty 
and that all of them together would constitute 
for those who saw them daily an art education 
which would be of inestimable awsthetic vaiue to 
the community. 

At this late date, however, there are people 
who will not agree that the announced inten- 
tion has been faithfully carried out. A commu- 
nication received yesterday by THE TIMES com- 
Plains specifically that the elevated railroad 
station at Seventy-second-street and Ninth- 
avenue is a disfigurement of the neighborhood. 
It is generally known that West Seventy-second- 
Street is at present under control of the De- 
partment of Public Parks and is part of its 
boulevard system, and that people living on it 
have been at especial pains to build handsome 
and costiy residences, and are very watchful 
lest the approach of that which 1s unsightly 
shall mar their combined efforts to produce the 
beautiful. 

The correspondent does not complain partic- 
ularly of the station itself; on the other hand, 
he acknowledges that the stairs of the station 
were removed lately from the street to the ay- 
enue. He does object, however, to the placing 
upon the structure of eight huge enameled 
sigos, four on eack side of the house, setting 
forth the qualities of acertain brand of soap. 
Three of these are about 8 feet high by 
about 5 feet wide, and the biue letters on 
white background are large enough to be read 
blocks away. ‘The fourth sign contains but a 
single word, but the letters are larger still, and 
the combination of the whole is very striking, 
as undoubtedly the advertiser intended it to be. 

On the whole, there is nothing about these 
signs to increase the artistic taste of those who 
behold them. The street up and down on 
both sides is built up with particularly beauti- 
ful houses. which used to attract attention. 
Now. however, the commanding blue and glar- 
ing white of the soap sign throw beauties of 
architecture into the background, 





PROMISE. 





A HIGH JUMPER KILLED. 


RUDOLPH BENSKE’S FOOLISH DISREGARD 
OF A WARNING. 


Rudolph Benske, aged twenty-seven, a waiter 
in the Grand View Hotel at Fort Hamilton, 
jumped from the piazza on Friday afternoon 
and received injuries from which he died yes- 
terday in the Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn. Benske was an expert swimmer 
and had made several jumps from platforms 
into the water. He made a bet several weeks 
ago that he could jump from the piazza of the 
hotel into the waters of the bay, a distance of 
about sixty feet. He was warned that there 
were some piles of an old pier remaining in the 
water ana it was agreed that the bet should be 
declared off. 

No one thought any more of the matter until 
late on Friday afternoon when Benske appeared 
on the piazza and, shouting to some waiters 
near him, told them that be intended to jump. 
As soon asacrowd had collected Benske sprang 
over the railing and disappeared in the water. 
He was uneonscious when he rose to the sur- 
face, and blood mixed with the water. 

He was carried ashore, and it was feared that 
he had received severe injuries to the abdomen 
by striking on one of the hidden piles. He was 
removed to the hospital, and lived in great 
agony for about twelve hours. 





TO THE ISLAND AND THE BRANCH. 

Visitors to Manhattan Beach who witness the 
fireworks and attend the Gilmore concerts and 
those who desire to hear the Seidl Orchestra 
at Brighton have found the iron steamboat 
route from the Iron Pier at Coney Island a 
convenient and agreeable way to return to the 
city. To accommodate these passengers tho 
company has changed the hour of the last boat 
leaving the islanc. Boginning to-day and daily 
until further notice, the late boat will leave the 
island at 10:40 P. M. instead of 10:30, thus 
giving ample time to reach the boat after the 
fireworks and concerts. The full time table by 
forty-five-minute boats will be run to-day from 
9 A. M. until 9 P. M. from West Twonty-third- 
street, North River, and vier (new) 1 North 
River, and the Long Branch boats Taurus and 
Cepheus will make four round trips dirécily to 
the Ocean Pier. 

NERS Ea ee Soe ikee 
MR. ABBEY DENIES IT. 

The story got into print yesterday that Henry 
E. Abbey hadin contemplation the building of 
the West End Theatre in Harlem, the scheme 
which has created so much trouble recently for 
its whilom manager, A. H. Wood, or Charles F. 
Hahr, as-his name seems tobe. Mr. Abbey said 
yesterday that he never entertained any such 
idea. He would as svon think of acquiring such 
a theatre as he would think of putting one up 
in Weehawken. He had no idea how the story 
originated. 





AN HONOR DECLINED. 

At the meeting of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvaniain June last held at Lebanon, Penn., the 
Rev. G. F. Krotel, D. D., LL. D., its honored 
President and pastor of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Charch of the Holy Trinity of this city, 
was unanimously elected to the Chair of Hom- 
letios and Sacred Oratory in the Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia. After a careful con- 
sideration, and at the urgent reqanst of his con- 
grogation, he bas declined the call. 

















ACQUIRING THE NEW PARKS 


ONE A BOON AND THE OTHER 


A BURDEN. 
PROPERTY OWNERS WILL MAKE A 
STRONG FIGHT AGAINST THE PRO- 
POSED HIGH BRIDGE PARK. 


In the matter of auction gales the real estate 
market was positively dull during the past 
week. Several private sates of importance 
were closed. Among them were two sales on 
Wall-street. The buliding formerly occnpiea 
by the Oriental Insurance Company, with a 
frontage of thirty feet and a depth of a full lot, 
was sold to the United States National Bank, 
now having quarters in the Washington Build- 
ing, for $475,000. This is the property which, 
less than a year ago, was secured by Eugene 
Kelly tor $400,000, but Mr. Kelly could not ac- 
quire title to satisfy him. 

The building occupied by the Howard Insur- 
ance Company was sold by Brown & Leviness 
and by James L. Weils to the Westchester Fire 
Insurance Company for $175,000. This build- 
ing also occupies a full lot. The property had 
been offered at auction some time ago, with a 
limit about double the price for which it has 
recently sold. At that time the Howara In- 
surance Company had not decided to zo out of 
business. When this decision was reached, an 
offer of $175.000 was made by a company 
which agreed to take the property at that price 
in October. It would bave been held until 
then by the Howard Company had not the 
present cash offer been made. The two 
brokers above named have also made other 
private sales, which, while not to eompare 
with the Wall-street sale, are quite large for 
this season of the year. Mr. Wells sold the 
Briggs homestead, at Fordham, for $35,000, 
and Brown & Leviness sold the four-story 
brown-stone dwelling at 29 West Thirty-ninth- 
street to Charles P. Dickey for $52,500. 

Interest in the World’s Fair project is in- 
creasing among real estate men. They are 
confident that values will be immensely helped 
in the vicinity of the site to bechosen. The 
more the subject is discussed the more thor- 
oughly convinced they are that it will be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to find a piace for 


the fair on New-York Island proper. While a 
good deal is to be said in favor of various sites 
on Wasuington Heights, the opinionis strength- 
ening that no suitable place can be fouud 
there, and that a site must be chosen from 
some of the new parks in the Twenty-third 
Ward or froin lands adjacent. 

Those humanitarlans who have been urging 
new parks for the crowded tenement districts 
will be pleased to learn that, after having been 
pigeonhvled for several years, the project to’ 
establish a park at Corlears Hook has been re- 
vived with every promise that the park will be 
a thing of the near future. Proceedings are al- 
ready in progress by the city to condemn the 
territory bounded by Cherry, Water, Front, 
South, Jackson, and Corlears streets. Some tes- 
timony is already in in regard to the vaiue of 
property, and the Corporation Counsel has au- 
thorized Messrs. Kennelly, Smyth, and Lespi- 
nasse to make appraisements of the property in 
question. The neighborhood is one of the most 
thickly populated on the east side, and 1s prac- 
tically out of the district of any other park. <A 
large part of the property to be condemned 
may be properly classed as vacant property 
and can be acquired af very reasonable prices 
by the city. There is scarcely a building in this 
entire district which, with the land on which it 
stands, is worth as much as $35,000, and the 
average Value of Improved land, as rated on the 
tax Looks, is not above $6,000. The greater 
part of this territory is covered by lumber, 
marbie, coal, pig iron, and factory yards and by 
stables, sheds, and rookeries. There are also 
many open lots which have smal! market value, 
The proximity of the proposed park to the East 
River will, no doubt, mwakeit one of the most 
pleasant and healthful breathing spots for the 
poor within the city limits. 

As much Gannot be said in favor of the move- 
ment to acauire title to the land of the proposed 
High Bridge Park. Indeed, from all appear- 
ances, itis extremely likely that the Comunis- 
sioners appointed fur this purpose wiil find 
themselves generally opposed by property own- 
ers whenever their report may be submitted to 
the Sinking Fund Commissioners. It is pro- 
posed to saddle the entire expense of this park 
upon property owners along Washington 
Heights. This prospectis almost dismaying to 
those upon whom the assessments would fall. 
As the park, according to the maps, is to be a 
large one, aud as it is to be acquired, if at all, 
tor the benefit of the entire city, property own- 
ers are devidedly of the opinion that the whole 
city should pay forit. They do not see why 
they should suffer this special assessment, and 
believe it would be as unjust to make them pay 
for this park as it would have been to put the 
whole expense of the new parks in the Twenty- 
third Ward upon the property owners in that 
ward. 

That is only one objection, however, to the 
new park. Itis said by those who are likely to 
compose the opposition to this movement that, 
even were the strip of land acquired from One 
Hundred and Fifty-ninth to One Hundred and 
Seventieth-street, it would be almost useless for 
park purposes, while costing the city an enor- 
mous sum of money. Property owners, more- 
over, seem to be of the opinion that the move- 
ment for the park has been engineered by own- 
ers of property on the east side of the Harlem 
River, who alone would be benefited by the 
outlook and whose property would correspond- 
ingly advance in value, while having to pay no 
assessment whatever for this improvement. 
The following, from one of the largest property 
owners on Washington Heights, seemstu ex- 
press the opinion of taxpayers throughout the 
area that would have to bear the assessment 
for this park: 

“T have always entertained but one opinion re- 
garding this proposed park. Itis entirely unneces- 
sary and isa monstrous and unjust piece of public 
extravagance. I have been a resident of this city 
for about sixty years. Have lived at this place 
{Washington Heights) tor over fifty years. During 
all that time our family have been large holders of 
land and heavy taxpayers, and I think I have some 
right to speak upon a matter which threatens to 
be avery heavy burden upon this vicimity.: I say 
the park is unnecessary. 

** Public parks are required for public breathing 
places. Public health requires them or they are se- 
lected for their natural beauty of surface or 
scenery, a8 adornment for a large city. No one will 
pretend that public health calls for this Harlem 
River Park. No dense population will ever crowd 
the banks of the Harlem RHKiver to the prejudice ot 
health. The river, running between high banks, 
will always secure afree current of fresh air. And as 
for adornment, there is no part of the 150 acres or 
more condemned as a park, excepting its extreme 
northern end, which can _ lay any claim to beauty. 
Besides, the city acquired many years ago about 
thirty acres adjoining the reservoir for a park, and 
for it all the property at this end of the island was 
assessed. No use as yet has been made of any of 
this — Why, then, add over one hundred acres to 
it now 

“The chief argument used by those who advo- 
cate the creation of a park at this place is that the 
land is notfit for anything else. Itisso precipitous, 
so rough, that streets cannot be laid out through 
it, and it therefore cannot be usea for any building 
purpose. is this suificient reason why the tax- 
payers of New-York should take it off its owners’ 
hands and pay them enormous prices for lots which 
cannot be put to any useful purpose? If so, the 


| city will have to acquire title to all the Hudson 


River shore from One Hundred and Sixty-fitth- 
street to Spuyten Duyvil Creek. 

“The city was swindled enough for one genera- 
tion when the ledge of rocks now called Morning- 
side Park was saddled npon it at an expense of sev- 
eral millions of dollars. I have never yet met a 
taxpayer who advocated the creation of Harlem 
River Park a8 now mapped out, excepting those 
who had land within the proposed boundaries, for 
which they expected to be paid by the city four or 
five times the actual value of the property. The 


,city owns the Reservoir Park of thirty acres, al- 


ready alluded to. Lt alsoowns land at thaapproach 
to Washington Bridge and where the new aqueduct 
is built. Possibly, although I do not think it neces- 
sary, it may be deemed advisable that the city ac- 
quire title to the intermediate land, and so have a 
continuous plot from One Hundred and Kighty- 
second-street on the north to One Hundred ana 
Seventieth-street on the south. This certainly is 
the extent of the area which should be acquired by 
the city at this point. 

‘You will perhaps hear it said that this park 
will afford a place of resort for the masses of poor 
people trom the lower wards of the city, who can 
gain access to it by the elevated railroads at an ex- 
pense of only 5 cents. 1 answer that, even if taken 
now, it will be years before this piece of property 
can be made useful for such a purpose, and, like 
Morningside Park, the first cost, which cannot ba 
less than $5,000,000, will be but a small item of its 
final expense. And even after ail this money has 
been expended upon it, what have you but a steep 
hillside, not adapted for roads? There can be no 
ariving there. OnlJy footpaths can be constructed 
in the larger part of it, and those maintained oaly 
at great expense. 

“Even this might be proper enongh if necessity 
of public health or recreation demanded sach a 
piace and no other was within reach. But no such 
necessity does exist. Only » little more than a 
mile beyond, and almost equaliy accessibie by rail 
and by Harlem River, lies Van Cortlandt Park, a 
beantiful and extensive pleasure ground belonging 
to the city, possessing every desired ground and 
breathing place. Believe me, no one on pleasure 
bent or seeking fine fresh air for himself, his wife, 
and children, would stopat High Bridge Park when 
Van Cortlandt Park lay within such easy distance. 

** But, supposing that all reason is stifled and the 
park is to be forced upon us, we ought as good citi- 
gens and a8 taxpayers tu protest against and op- 
pose in every legal way in our power the assess. 
ment of any portion of the cost of this monstrous 
fraud upon individual property hulders. The whole 
cost should fall upon the city at large, just as the 
cost of the new parks in the ‘’wenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth Wards is placed. But in case we are 
beaten upon this yon’ then the assessment should 
be placed one-half upon the city at large, which 
woeula add frigh tfully to the amount to be raisea by 
taxation this and next year, and would crash any 
pacty in power which was instrumental in so im- 
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posing it, and the other half upon the property di- 
rectly opposite to the park on the east side of Har- 
em River, the only proneney from whish the park 
could be seen and, if ‘a thing of beauty,’ be enjoyed. 
I have heard that this job, for it is really nothing 
else, has been engineered chiefly by parties directly 
or indirectly interested in land on the east side of 
Harlem River and fronting the park, and if so they 
ought to pay for the whole of it. 

“If any measures can be taken to wipe out all or 
the greater part of this pars, by all means let them 
be adopted. If that cannot be done then the cost 
must be puteither in whole upon the city or part on 
the city and the balance on the east side of Harlem 
River. kemember that there is only the Harlem 
River or ship canal between the park and 

on the east bank. Why should 
2,000, or more feet away from 
the park on the west side, and entirely 
outof sight of it, be assessed for it as if bene- 
fited by it, and iand within 400 feet of its east side, 
and from every toot of which it will always be visi- 
ble, not be assessed at all? I believe that if this 
matter could be fairly laid before the people and 
discussed by the press, the present proposed or 
supposed arrangement would be completely over- 
thrown.” 

The business of the Real Estate Exchange has 
grown to such proportions that the occupants 
of the Manager's office have fora long time found 
themselves very much pressed for room. This has 
not occurred from the accumulation of records 
of business done within the Exchange, but 
rather from what has been gathered to make 
the Bureau of Information iu every respect 
complete in regard to rea) estate transactions 
in this city. Members of the Exchange have 
found this bureau of vast service to them in 
looking up records, and the Directors are quite 
willing to extend any possible new facilities 
which may be required. Ani arrangement has been 
happily made, after some montis of delay and 
negotiation, Dy which part of a private office 
adjoining the Bureau of [uformation will be sur- 
rendered to the Directors. The change will be 
made immediately, and the enlarged office will 
be ready for business by the opening of the Fall 
season. 

The dry goods firm of James McCreery & Co. 
has bought the building of the Methodist Book 
Concern at 805 Broadway, at Eleventh-street, 
for $700,000, and will thereby be enabled to 
enlarge their retail store to nearly double its 
present size. When the Book Concern purchasea 
its new Fifth-avenue property, negotiations 
for the old building were opened with William 
H. Weld of Boston at $860,000. The sale fell 
through because Mr. Weld was not satisfied 
with the title. Then the offer came from Me 
Creery & Co., and a sale resulted. 

or 


OLUSTER OF MILLIONAIRES. 


SIXTY-THREE OF THEM BETWEEN DOBBS 
FERRY AND TARRYTOWN. 


In the territory between Dobbs Ferry and 
Tarrytown, a distance of only six miles, there 
reside at the present time sixty-three million- 
aires, and itis doubtful if any such cluster of 
rich persons can be found in a similarly small 
suburban territory in any other part of the 
world. Several of these persons have fortunes 
80 gigantic as to have attracted the attention of 
the entire world. Among the number are men 
who are in charge ot some of the largest rail- 
roads, telegraph companies, banks, and trust 
companies of the Nation. These sixty-three 
persons are, upon careful computations, esti- 
mated to be worth more than $500,000,000 in 
the aggregate. 

The names of these wealthy individuals are 
John Jacob Astor, Edward 8. Jaffrey, John D. 
Archibold, Engene Jones, Dr. John C. Barron, 


William FE. Kingsland, Mra. William Barton, 
Mrs. George Lewis, Jr., Mrs. James H. Banker, 
George D. Morgan, Arthur L. Barney, Caroline 
L. Macy, Mrs. Clara Rvuisell Bacon, F. Otto 
Matthessen, Edward C. Bull, J. Jennings Mc- 
Comb, Edward B. Cobb, Miss E. T. Minturn, 
Rainbridge S. Clark, George B. Newton, Henry 
Chauncey, Mrs. Anson G. Phelps, Mrs. Cornelia 
L. Chauvet, Mrs, E. s. Paton, Thomas Cochran, 
Henry Parish, William F. Christie, William 
Rockefeller, David Dows, Roswell Skeel, 
Mrs. Henry Draper, George W. Smith, 
Timothy C. Eastman, Frederick J. Stone, 
James Frasier, Jonn Sinclair, Cyrus W. Fiela, 
James M. Sigafus, Frederick A. Foster, Samuel 
B. Schieffelin, James C. Fargo, Robert Sewell, 
Mrs. William Fogg, James D. Sarven, Frederick 
W. Guiteau, Augustine Smith, Robert Graves, 
Jr., John T. Terry, Jay Gould, Gen. Samuel C. 
Thomas, Fletcher Harper. Charles L. Tiffany, 
Alexander Hamilton, Herz Villard, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Hoe, Charles C. Worthington, R. E. Hopkins, 
John G. Wendel, John Hall, William HH. 
Webb, Mrs. Annie L. Howard, J. Henry White- 
house, Mrs. Henry R. Worthington. 


THE EUROPEAN TRIP. 


MANY PROMINENT PERSONS SAIL ON 
YESTERDAY’S STEAMERS. 


The steamship La Bourgogne of the French 
Line sailed yesterday for Havreamid the cheers 
and heartily-expressed good wishes of a large 
number of people. Post Commander Henry A. 
Weeks of Winfield Scott Hsucock Post, G. A. R., 
was seen off by alarge party of Grand Army 
men, members of his pest and other friends. 
The passenger list included Mr. and Mrs. F. R. 
Coudert, Miss Coudert, F. R. Ooudert, Jr., Wal- 
ter Cook, Edward Cook, Walter Cook, Jr., Miss 
Mary Cook, Lieut. Col. C. E. Belle, Mrs. Belle, 
A. Forget, Horace Greeley Knowles, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. W. Lawrence, Capt. G. de la Mata, J. 
8. Morse, Dr. George J. O. Pfeiffer, Count P. de 
la Porte, the Rev. F. A. Tayolle, Mr. and Mrs, 
F. A. Tayolie, Dr. R. N. Wood, Barlow 8. Weeks, 
the Rev. A. T. Tournier, J. Peabody, and Dr. 
Paul Gibter. 

Among those who sailed by the steamship Um- 
bria for Liverpool were Mr. and Mrs. C. Arm- 
strong, Miss Armstrong, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Arm- 
strong. L. M. Blackford, Louis A. Biddle, the 
Rev. W. P. Burke, N. H. Clement, Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Chew, Dr. Dawson, the Rev. and Mrs. 
John H. Edwards, the Rev. Charles Fischer, the 
Rev. and Mrs. F. A. Gulley, Dr. H. R. Gibson, 
Jobn Hoey, Dr. Will Jennings, C. D. Long, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lowell, Mr. and Mrs. 
D. G. McRae, Dr. W. A. F. Miller, Dr. 
J. B. Nolan, Mr. and Mrs. R. Northcote, 
M. J. O’Brien, Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Oothout, the 
Misses Oothout, the Rev. Dr. M. Prochet, the 
Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Richardson, H. Richardson, 
Robert Ralston, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Roberts, 
Dr. and Mrs. E. 8. Snow, Count 8S. Tokngawa, 
the Kev. C. A. Tron, H. 8..Ward. Mr. and Mrs, 
Cc. D. Wagstatf, Miss Mollie Wagstaff, Oliver C. 
Wagstatl, and W. E. Waller. 





THE SELLECK WILL CASE. 


THE CONTESTANTS WILL APPEAL FROM 
A DECISION FOR THE DEFENDANTS, 


NORWALK, Conn., Aug. 3.—The James B. 
Selleck will case, which has been in litigation 
by the relatives of the deceased since his death, 
has been decided by Judge of Probate Finch of 
Stamfordin favor of the defendants, and the 
contestants have taken an appeal to the Superior 
Court, which convenes at Bridgeport in Septem- 
ber. The contestants, represented by James H. 
Olmstead of Stamford, decided not to introduce 
evidence before the Probate Court, and the tes- 
timony on behalf of the will having been pre- 
sented by Samuel Fessenden, the will was 
formally admitted to probate by Judge Finch, 
aud an appeal was then taken. 

The porssoniess of the case have already been 
published in THr TIMES. James B. Selleck, an 
ex-member of the Legislature, a well-known 
citizen of Darien, somewhat eccentric in his 
habits, and who ended his life by diving nead- 
foremost into a deep well near his house, lett a 
will bequeathing the bulk of his property toa 
widow named Sarah E. Daskam, who, it is al- 
leged, refused his offer of marriage. The con- 
testants, twenty-nine in number, are chiefly 
nephews and nicces of the deceased. 





MURDERERS CONFESS. 
MOUNT STERLING, Ky., Aug. 3.—Monday last 
James Combs, Jesse Barnett, and Charles Wall 
were arrested in Breathitt County on suspicion 
of having murdered John A. Rose ten days ago 
in Powell County. At the examining trial. 
Combs made a full confession, and afterward 
Barnett did the same. Combs says that he and 
Barnett were hired by Goodloe Combs, a Deputy 


Sheriff of Breathitt County and cousin of James 
Combs, to kill Rose, promising to furpish the 
pistols and to pay each of them $500. He says 
Goodloe Combs told him that James Hail was 
to furnish the money. 

Doe Hall, a brother of James Hall, was killed 
by Rose about a year ago. Combs says he and 
Barnett overtook Rose the day he was killed 
and had some words with him and then passed 


Wall is held as a witness. 
CHARITABLE BEQUESTS. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 3.—Owing to the fact 
that both the sisters of the late Nathaniel Mer- 
riam have died since his will went into effect, 
the trustees, in accordanee with the provision 
made in his will, converted their share of the 
bequests into cash, realizing $135,000, whieh 
goes in equal shares to the following charities: 
Children’s Mission, Massachusetts Infant Asy- 
lum, Boston Femaie Orphan Asylum, Children’s 
Hospital, Home for Agea Women, Home for 
Aged Men, New-England Hospital for Women 
and Children, Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, aud Sailors’ 








Snug Harbor, at Quinoey. 


on and hid and shot him when he came up. : 


ATHLETES ARE HOPEFUL 


ENCOURAGED BY THE RECENT 
AMALGAMATION. 

SOME OF THE EXCELLENT RESULTS EX- 

PECTED TO FOLLOW THE CHANGE— 
PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 


There is little left to be said concerning the 
amalgamation of the Amateur Athletic Union 
and the National Association of Amateur Ath- 
letes. The detaila of the settlement were so 
guietly and peacefully arranged that almost 
before any one realized what was going on the 
two associations understood each other per- 
fectly, and in just a week from the time the 
union publicly made the first advances the old 
National Association went out of existence in 
every way except in memory. 

The details of the sensational athletic event 
have been fully reported in Tne Tres, and 
savo a few inconsequential malcontents are 
entirely satisfactory to all interested. Since the 
amalgamation took place on Thursday evening 
general comment on the action has been grow- 
ing more favorable as the true conception of its 
signiticance has taken hold of the public mind. 
Putting away all the unpleasant phases of the 
Surife, the athletic element of the country will 
look forward to the developments which wil! 
inevitably follow the amalgamation. There be- 
ing nothing to divert the attention and sap 
the energy of the leading organizations, all 
their strength and enthusiasm will be expended 
in a way which will show satisfactory results. 
Out of chaos will spring a system which should 
reorganize and develop amateur sport until it 
becomes familiar to every one and is universal- 
ly popular. 

Already plans have been laid for the future. 
Besides the Amateur Athletic Union are the 
local athletic organizations known as the Pacif- 
ic Coast Amateur Athletic Association, govern- 
ing, as its name suggests, the athletics of the 
Pacific slope; the Western Athletic Association, 
aud the Intercollegiate Athletic Association. 
Then there is the National Association of Ama- 
teur Oarsmen, the League of American Wheel- 
men, and the National Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, ali exercising a national jurisdiction over 
rowing, wheeling, and lawn tenuis respectively. 
These latter organizations are the natural out- 
come of the popularization of the contests 
they govern, ‘and while it might not be 
impracticable for all the national bodies to 
eventually amalgamate to govern entirely and 
unitedly all the branches of amateur athletic 
sportin the United States, the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union has much to accomplish before its 
power will be recognized from Maine to Cali- 
fornia as it should be. While it appears in a 
sense ludicrous for an athletic pody to govern 
contests which it would reauire six days’ jour- 
ney to witness, it is safe to predict that before 
long the union’s force will be felt in the de- 
cisions Made at the games of the athletic 
clabs of San Francisco, 

At the present time the athletic managers of 
the Pacific slope—outside of those who take de- 
light in encouraging pugilism for the sight of 
gore and the revenue it brings—are working 
bard to elevate the amateur standing of their 
clubs and bold up therules of the Amateur 
Athletic Union as an_example for their sup- 
porters to follow. The old Olympics of San 
Francisco are constantly active in the praise- 
worthy cause, and they will probably be repre- 
sented at the Amateur Athletic Union’s coming 
championship contest by the noted athlete, V. E. 
Schifferstein, who recently covered 100 yards 
in even time—ten seconds—and who ts likely to 
win the running broad jump from the Eastern 
men. 

The Western Association will undoubtedly 
affiliate with the union, and the Intercollegiate 
Athietic Association, whose resignation from 
the old National Association was influenced by 
the past athletic war, may become a part of the 
union as well. The individual clubs which will 
join will increase the union’s power, and as the 
union’s strength is augmented the responsi- 
bility will become proportionately greater. 
The recent amalgamation was but the first of a 
number of contemplated steps toward the 
attalnment of great things in athletics. Soon 
arrangements for the national champion- 
ships will be completed, and amateur 
athietes all over the couptry will 
be training for the various contests to take 
place. The general excellence of the athletes 
who will compete is superior to what it has 
been before at championships, and tnere Is to 
increase the interest im the compétitiens the 
hint that several of the English champions will 
be here. The championships are open to the 
recognized amateur athletes of the world, and 
now that Englishmen will recognize the nation- 
al character of the coming events efforts will be 
made to bring them here. 

The date of the national championships has 
not been changed. They will occur at the New- 
York Athletic Club’s grounds on Travers Isl- 
and Sept. 14. It would have been better to 
have chosen the Berkeley Oval, belng more 
easy of access and better provided with accom- 
modations for a crowd, but the place was de- 
cided upon some time ago wnen the Berkeley 
Athletic Club was supposed to be out of the 
union ané when two championships were an- 
ticipated. Everything will be arranged, how- 
ever, so that many thousand people can be ac- 
commodated. The cvileges will not be open, 
and college athletes will be compelled to give 
up some of the pleasures of their Summer vaca- 
tion if they expect to compete. 

Pe One of the most interesting struggles will be 
that between the New-York and Manhattan 
Athletic Clubs. Its earnestness can easily be 
imagined when it is considered that these two 
clubs are rivals for the athletic supremacy of 
the country. Whichever wins will stand athlet~ 
ically at the head of the list. Both sides are 
confident of victory, which fact makes the pros- 
pect of fun all the more entertaining. Capt. 
Bradish of the New-Yorks and Capt. Cornell of 
the Manhattans have it all figured out just how 
they are going to win, and when the young men 
of the cherry diamond meet the ss of 
a foot there will be lively times in- 
eed. - 

Columbia College young men of athletic 
aspirations and true college loyalty will again 
start in this year to push their college to the 
front heavily handicapped by the absence of a 
gymnasium. The young men worked last year 
under the most discouraging circumstances, 
having no proper place in which to exercise and 
train and no athletic trainer, and yet they near- 
ly secured the cup at the intercollegiate cham- 
pionsbtps in May. Having no gymnasium track 
on which to run, several used to take aspin 
on the hard sidewalks in the _ streets 
to exercise the muscles in their legs. 
The question of a gymnasium has been 
agitated several times in the college, but ap- 
parently it is as far off as it ever has been. Ifa 
student wishes to take muscular exercise, even 
if he shouid do so simply for the benefit of his 
health, he would have to goto great inconven- 
ience in order touse the best paraphernalia of 
the gymnasium. This Fall the college students 
expect to go more heavily into football than 
they have done, and the teams will be trained by 
Mr. E. C. Robinson, who pulled tug of war for 
the college last year. The tug-of-war team for 
this year has not been made up. 





FIRES IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 

MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS, Wyoming, Aug. 3.— 
The reports of terrible danger and great loss 
from forest fires in the Yellowstone National 
Park are so much exaggerated as to be almost 
wholly unfounded. There have been and are 
yet some fires, but the soldiers have worked 
hard and successfully to overcome them. The 
only fires near any roads or buildings have been 


kept under control, and are not spreading on 
the east side of the lake where there are no 
roads or buildings. 

The fires are still burning, but there is no 
danger. Tourists are scattered all over the 
park and feel no fears of any danger whatever. 
The hotel people never have been troubled over 
possibie harm, but have kept on steadily at 
their work of builaing new hotels at the Grand 
Caifion and lake. 

The Associated Press agent at St. Paul has 
just returned to this place from a week’s trip 
through the park, and this statement is from ° 
his own personal knowledge of the facts. 

Senator Jones of Arkansas and wife have 
just arrived from Alaska and start to-morrow 
on a tour ofthe park. Yesterday seventy tour- 
ists started for atour of the park and are ane 
ticipating great pleasure frem the trip. 





HORACE LELAND DYING. 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill, Aug. 3.—Horace Leland, a 
Member of the well-known Leland family of 
hotel fame and the promoter of the Leland 
Hotel of this city, is suffering froma dropsical 
affection, together with other complications, 
and is not expected to live. He is a bachelor 
and about sixty years old. 

Horace began his hotel life in the Clifton 
House, New-York. Later he was cashier of the 
Metropolitan, and afterward he opened the Le- 
land of Springfield. He and his brotherin-law, 
Col. N. B. Wiggins, bought the property in 
1880, and have conducted it ever since. He has 
suffered for several years with partial paralysis, 
and Bos the last six weeks has been sinking 
rapidly. 


SHIPMENTS OF IRON ORE. 
CuicaGco, Aug. 3.—The shipments of iron ore 
.from the Lake Superior mines for the last week 
in July reached the enormous total of 270,081 


gross tons, this being the largest single week’s 
work on record. The total shipments for the 
three months since navigation opened aggre- 
gate 3,391,327 gross tons. This 1s 1,524,963 





the market by water for the 





ie above the quantity that has been sent tc 
Cox. 
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DEOEPTION. 


cb ascetics 

The year fades, as the west wind sighs 
And droops in many-colored ways, 

But your soft presence never dies 
From out the pathway of my days. 


The Spring is where you are; but still 
You, far away, to me can bring 

Sweet flowers and dreams enough to fill 
A thousand empty worlds with Spring 


I walk the wet and leafless woods, 
Your spirit ever floats before, 

And lighte its russet solitudes 
With blossoms Summer never wore. 


Isit beside my lonely fire, 

The shadows almost bring your face, 
And light with memory und desire 

My dull and sombre dwelling place. 


Among my books I feel your hand 
That turns the page just past my sight; 
Bometimes behind my chair you stand 
And read the foolish rhymes I write. 


The old piano’s keys I press 
In random chords—until I hear 
Your voice, your rustling silken dress, 
And smell the violets you wear. 


1 do not weep now any more, 
I think I hardly ever sigh, 
I would not let you think I bore 
The kind of wound of which men die. 


Believe that smooth content has grown 
Over the ghastly grave of pain; 
Content! Ob lips that were my own 
That I shall never kiss again ! 
-Longman’s Magazine. E. NESBIT. 


JHE KINGS DUST. 


“ Thou shalt die,” the priest said to the King. 
‘“* Thou shalt vanish like the leaves of spring. 
Like the dust of any common thing 

One day thou upon the winds shalt blow!” 

* Nay, not so,” the King said. ‘I shall stay 
While the great sun in the sky makes day; 
Heaven and earth, when I do, pass away. 

In my tomb I wait till all things go!” 


Then the King died. And with myrrh and nard, 
Washed with palm wine, swathed in linen hard, 
Rolled in naphtha gum, and under guard 

Of his steadfast tomb, they laid the King. 
Century fled to century; still he lay 

Whole as when they hid him first away— 
Sooth, the priest had nothing more to say, 

He, it seemed, the King, knew everything. 


One day armies, with the tramp of doom, 
Overthrew the huge blocks of the tomb; 
Arrowy sunbeams searched its chambered 
gloom, 
Bedouins camped about the sand-blown spot. 
Little Arabs, answering to their name, 
With a broken mummy fed the flame, 
Then a wind among the ashes came, 
Blew them lightly—and the King was not! 
HARRIETT PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
—St Nicholas. 
—— 


4BOUT THK UMBRELLA MEND- 
KR: A STUDY. 


lt was a Winter’s evening. The clock of 
St. Martin-le-Grand was striking six as Mr. 
Coriolanus Crocker, the umbrella mender, 
rose from his bench, laid aside his work, 
and shut up his shop. He tien retired into 
the little inner room, made some tea, con- 
trived a sandwich, and settled himself down 
to an evening’s enjoyment with his books. 
In afew minutes he was lost in the dear 
delights of Grote’s ‘* Greece,” for Mr. Crock- 
er wasa scholar, and looked such, even 
when he was repairing umbrellas. One 
might have expected him at any given min- 
ute to put away his work and deliver a 
lecture on some abstruse subject—per- 
haps on the political aspects of the 
reign of Thothmes the Third, or on 
the potentialities of the Diiferential 
Calculus. One might have expected this 

in vain, since Mr. Crocker was as spar- 
ing of his words as most rich people are of 
their money. He was short ané shriveled, 
and not unlike a thin umbrella—a thread- 
bare, shabbily-genteel umbrella, with an 
uncompromising handle and a long-drawn 
piece of elastic, and an ancient button, and 
a well-worn stick which wanted retipping. 

Mr, Crocker had a small face provided 
with small, piercing eyes. His hair was 
brown and scanty. He had a habit of 
combing back this scanty hair with his 
thin hand when he was engaged in contem- 
plating an invalid umbrella and wonder- 
ing whether it was worth a new stick, or-a 
new handle, or a new frame, or a new silk 
or alpaca covering. 

A piece of paper pasted on Mr. Crocker’s 
window announced that no customers were 
wanted after six o’clock, and the neigh- 
bors had learned that it was no light mat- 
ter to disturb the umbrella mender when 
once the shutters of the little shop had been 
put up. He was thus usually enabled to 
enjoy Grote’s ‘‘Greece” without any possi- 
ble fear of business annoyances. 

But this evening, just as he was finishing 
an account of the battle of Salamis, there 
came a loud ring at the shop bell. Mr. 
Crocker did not pay the slightest active 
attention to this appeal, but there was no 
doubt that he was conscious of the dis- 
turbance, for he looked up from his book, 
cast a few indignant glances toward the 
shop door, and then poured himself out an- 
other cup of tea, and returned to Grote and 
The bell rang again—this time 
louder and more impatiently. Mr. Corio- 
Janus Crocker read on quietly. But when 
the bell pealed a third time he darted into 
the shop, opened the door hurriedly, and 
paid: 

“J won’t have any customers after six 
o'clock. There’s another umbrella mender 
at the top of the road. Go to him, and if he 
won’t do your work, go to the devil, for all 
I care!” 

‘“‘l am inclined to think I have arrived at 
the destination you mention,” said the 
ringer of the bell. ‘‘Allow me, however, 
to assure you that I am npt a customer, and 
have not come to see you about anything 
s0 uninteresting as umbrellas. Probably 
you do not realize that it issnowing. I can 
understand that, for you are standing out 
of the snow, and I am standing in the snow. 
Thank you, I will step in and tell you my 
business.” 

Mr. Crocker raised the lamp to the 
stranger's face. He looked about thirty 
years of age, and had the appearance of 

elng an unsuccessful artist. : 

“I don’t know you,” said Mr. Crocker, 
putting the lamp on the counter. ** Please 
to tell me your business and then go, for 
my time is precious, and I don’t care to 
waste it on strangers.” 

‘I will be brief,” answered the stranger, 
taking a ring from his pocket. ‘ This is 
your son’s ring. You recognize it? Well, 
then, he is dying, and wishes to see you be- 
fore he says farewell to this world. You'll 
excuse me, but I think we have not much 
time tolose. He was well on theroad when 
T left him.” 

“My son dying,” murmured the umbrella 
mender, as though to himself, “and dying 
he turns tome. J am glad of that.” 

“Tam ready,” he said to the artist. He 
took his hat from the peg and passed out 
of the shop together with the stranger. 

“You are my son’s friend, no doubt?” he 
asked. ee 

“No,” replied the other, curtly. “ l’mlow 
enough, but I have not sunk to that degra- 
dation yet.” ‘ 

“Do you refer to his personal character 
or to his father’s profession ?” asked the 
umbrella mender, fiercely. _ | 

‘‘T have nothing ogee his father’s pro- 
fession,” answered the stranger. For my 
part I should think it ismuch better fun 
having umbrellas to mend than having no 
pictures to paint. You get bread and cheese 
on the one, but you starve on the other. 
Then you die and go to hel, aud not a soul 
cares.” ' 

Then there was silence between them, 
and the snow fell fast and thick. + 

‘“T suppose you loved your son once ¥” the 
stranger said after a pause. ° 

“| have always loved my son,” the um- 
brella mender answered. 

“JT wonder hedid not turn out a better man, 
if he had some one to care for him. That 
ought to make. such a difference to a fel- 
jow,” said thestranger, somewhat sadly. 

“You are hard on the dying,” said the 
umbrella mender. 

“‘T hate your son!” muttered the stranger, 
*“T hate him. He has come between me and 


lrreece. 


all my chances of success and happiness. 
And when he is dead I shall have to go after 

im, for it was my hand that struck him 
down.” 

Mr. Crocker started back. 

“Your hand?’ he cried. ‘‘And you dare 
to tell me this!” : 

‘‘Why not?” said the other, coolly. “I 
don’t value my life at a brass farthing. 
We've got to die, and it really does not 
matter much whether we die on the gal- 
lows or on a feather bed. We have only a 
few steps to go now.. We eross the road 
and turn down that narrow street opposite, 
I beg of you to take my arm, Sir, the roads 
are slippery, and you may fall.” 

The umbrella mender shook off the 
stranger’s touch. , ‘ 

4 ‘*Don’t touch me,” he said, with a shud- 
er. 

**I can understand you are naturally an- 
noyed with me,” replied the other. “It 
would be too absurd to suppose that a man 
would be friends with a stranger who had 
murdered his son. Follow me now.” 

They had arrived at a wretchedly poor 
looking house. The door was opened by a 
little girl, who slunk away immediately. 
They groped their way up some rickety 
stairs, and went into a darkened room. The 
artist struck a match and lit a candle, and 
held it over the bed. é 

“Your son is still alive,” he whispered to 
the umbrella mender. “Iam glad we are 
not too late. I feared we should just miss 
him.” Then he closed the door gently, 
leaving the umbrella mender bending over 
his son. 


‘*Marius!” the father whispered, as he 
took his son’s hand and kissed it tenderly. 
**Marius, you know me?” 

The dying man looked up. 

**Dad!” he murmured, 
much of a credit to you, Poor dad! and 
you hoped for s0 much trom me. Well, it’s 
too late now. But just kneel down, dad, 
and let my head rest on your arm. Just 
like that.” : 

And he died, with a peaceful smile on his 
face. He had been nothing but a sorrow to 
his father, nothing but ashame. His short 


“Tve not been 


‘life had been crowded with crimes of every 


description, except murder. He did not un- 
derstand anything about affection or grati- 
tude or honor. Bat, all the same, he died 
with a peaceful smile on his face, his head 
resting, childlike, on his father’s arm. 

Half an hour afterward the artist camo 
back into the room and found the umbrella 
mender kneeling by the bedside. The candle 
had burned very low, and the fire sent 
forth but a feeble flicker. It was bitterly 


cold. 

The artist spoke gently to the umbrella 
mender. 

“I see your son is dead,” he said, ‘‘and of 
course 1 hold myself responsible for his 
death, and am prepared to pay any penalty. 
But meanwhile you areshivering with cold. 
Let me persuade you to come nearer to the 
tireplace, and to wrap yourself in this rug 
until I have succeeded in rekindling the 
fire. The snow is still falling fast, and the 
ground is covered with a white garment. 
But it won’t long remain white—that’s 
the pity of it. Do not you think so?” 

The umbrella mender withdrew his arm 
from beneath his son’s head, and suftered 
the stranger to lead him to the fireside and 
help him into an easy chair. There was a 
look of intense pain on the umbrella mend- 
er’s face. He watched his son’s murderer 
kneel down and attend toe the fire; he 
watched every bit of stick put on to it, and 
once he stooped forward and picked up a 
bit which had fallen from the bundle, and 
he himself threw it into theiire. But the 
fire would not draw, and so the stranger 
fetched a newspaper, and he and the um- 
bréla mender held it before the grate until 
their patience and perseverance were re- 
warded by success. 

‘**It would be no trouble for me to make 
you some coffee,” said the stranger. ‘1 
was always famous for my coffee. Your son 
used to praise it.” 

“Thank you,” said the umbrella mender, 
half dreamily. ‘I should like some. 1 
always enjoy a good cup of coftee. One 
does not often get it good in England.” 

“T suppose you don’t object to my smok- 
ing here?” asked the stranger. ‘If you 
think it is not quite reverent just tell me 
so, and I shall understand.” 

‘Smoke by ail means,” replied the um- 
brella mender, watching the young man not 
unkindly. The bright light of the fire fell 
full on his handsome face; there was no 
expression of viciousness or wickedness, 
but a sort of resigned, dull, deadened sad- 
ness, as though the young man had hon- 
estly tried to make a good thing of life, and 
all the world had been against him. 

**Perhaps you will allow me to offer you 
a cigarette,” suggested the stranger. 
* Your son gave me these cigarettes a fort- 
night ago. They are not strong. ‘Try 
them.” 

‘*Thank you,” said the umbrella mender, 
“but I do not smoke now.” 

The stranger nodded pleasantly and put 
the cigarettes back on the mantel shelf. He 
moved about very quietly preparing the 
cotfee, and in a few minutes the comforting, 
cheering fragrance filled the room. The 
umbrella mender lifted the cup to his lips 
and drank long and deep. 


“That was very refreshing,” he said to the 

stranger, who had settled himself down by 
he fire with his pipe in his mouth and the 

coffee on the fender. ‘You certainly can 
make a good cup of cofiee.” Suddenly he 
turned round and said quickly: ‘It has 
just struck me that you may _have 
added poison to that coffee. I do 
not really care whether you _ have 
done this, but I should much like to 
know. It would be quite natural for you 
to wish to poison me, since] am probably 
the only person who knows that you have 
murdered my son. Ishould not be in the 
least surprised or angry, sol beg of you to 
tell me the truth.” 

He put his hand on the young man’s arm, 
almost caressingly. 

‘The idea never even entered my head, 
Sir,” answered the young man. ‘“‘ You might 
guess that, because I am drinking from the 
same cottee pot. I beg of you not to think 
badly of me.” : 

“But you have murdered my son,” said 
the umbrellamender. ‘He lies there struck 
down by your hand—at least, so you tell 
me. Andlseeno reason why you should 
invent such a story—unless, perhaps, you’re 
mad. By the way, I have not the pleasure 
of knowing your name.” 

‘“My name is Bernard Dene,” answered 
the stranger, taking his tobacco pouch from 
his pocket and refilling his pipe. ‘* At 
least, that is what I choose to call myself. 
I thought that was a good name for an 
artist, but it never brought luck to me. 
It is hard when you have the power ana 
the wish to work and you cannot get any- 
thing todo. but I expect you do not know 
what that means; you are not unlucky.” 

“Not particularly so,” said the umbrella 
mender, sipping his coffee. ‘‘ Now, I wish 
you would oblige me by telling me some- 
thing about yourself. And I should very 
much like to know why you have killed my 
son. 


Then the young man drew closer to the 
old man and told him about himself. He 
had had no chances in life, and if there 
were a God of heaven and earth, as some 
people seemed to think, that God of heaven 
and earth had a strange way of taking care 
of those who needed help and hope and 
encouragement. No one had ever cared for 
him until he met a sweet woman whom he 
married. And she had died in giving birth 
to his little girl. That was five years ago. 
He had never known his father, and as ior 
his mother, it was very little she had 
troubled herself about him. Nothing had 
ever prospered with him—neither art, nor 
love, nor friendship. Even his little girl 
did not love him; she had always seemed 
frightened of him—why, he could not guess. 
Still he had tried to make the best he could 
of life, until Marius Crocker came across 
his path. The end of it was that Marius 
Crocker had betrayed the woman whom 
Bernard Dene loved, and for whom he was 
trying to work, hoping that he might at 
last conquer failure and win happiness and 
peace. ‘he man who had robbed _him of 
this last hope deserved to die. Hegjhad 
told him that he would kill him, and 
Marius Crocker had jeered at him. Well, 
he would not jeer any morenow. ‘That 
is my story, Sir,” he cried excitedly. ‘‘You 
see, 1 was obliged to kill yourson. For- 
give me, Sir—I say it with all due defer- 
ence to you—but the world is better with- 
out him. But I fear I have hurt your fee)- 
ings. Iam very sorry.” . 

The umbrella mender stirred restlessly in 
his chair. ; : 

“No, you have not hurt my feelings,” 
he murmured half to himself, ‘‘ for Marius 
was never a son tome, In fact, I never 
knew what a son’s love meant. I have only 
read of such love. But his life was differ- 
ent from yours, he had every care, every 
thought bestowed on him. But I feel sure 
that nothing could ever have made him a 

oodman. He had not the genius for be- 
ing good, just asI have not the genius for 
painting. He broke his mother’s heart— 
and she died. He broke my heart—but you 
see I live on, While I had money Marius 
robbed me. So I became poor, knowing 
that this was my one chance of peace. 
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When he realized that I had no more 
money to give he left me alone, and that 
was the only merciful thing he ever did for 
me. But with all this I loved him. Itis 
a@ way we have, you know, of loving those 
who are a life’s sorrow, a life anxiety to 
us. 

He paused a moment, and then drew 
nearer to the young man. - 

** and because I loved him, and because 
you killed him, you must die,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘Not that I see there is any ad- 
vantage in your death; you, by your death, 
cannot bring him back to life again, even 
if I wished him to come back to life again. 
And 1 do not wish this. He lies there, 
at least powerless to do evil, and that is a 
gain for the world and for him, too. But 
all the same, you must die, for several rea- 
sons; first of all, for your own sake; and, 
secondly, for my wife’s sake; and thirdly, 
for your child’s saké. You probably under- 
stand the first and third reasons, and as for 
the second, it is briefly tis: Women are re- 
vengeful. I cannot hope that my wife’s soul 
will greet my soul in perfect love if our son 
Marius is unavenged. ‘The joy of our souls’ 
meeting will thus be marred, just because, 
to gratify my own earthly wish, I shall 
have spared you. You see ere you must 
die. ButIam sorry—yes, I am very pend 
You are a fine young fellow, and I could 
have loved you.” : 

Bernard Dene took his pipe ‘from his 
mouth and bent forward eagerly. 

‘Thank you,” he said; “it was good of 
you to say that. I shall never forget ‘that. 
I suppose you would not shake hands with 
me—would you?” 

“By all means,” answered the umbrella 
mender, warmly; and he held out his hand 
which Bernard Dene grasped firmly. Bead 
am pleased to have made your acquaint- 
ance. You seem to be a gallant young man, 
and you must not lose heart about yourself. 
Ah, bac I forgot that you had not long to 
live. Isuppose you will kill yourself to- 
night?” : 

‘Yes; but not for an hour orso,” said the 
artist, rising. I sheuld like first to show 
you some of my paintings—such as they 
are. I madea portrait of him. You may 
be interested in that. If it pleases you, I 
trust you will acceptit as a little remem- 
brance of him and me. What a_ter- 
rible night! It is still snowing hard. I 
do not know how you will manage about 
getting home. It was not fair to bring you 
out. Perhaps it will be better for you to 
remaip here. I can easily make upa bed 
for you; or you could have mino. I shall 
not need mine; you know.” 

‘*Thank you,” said the umbrella mender; 
“but I think I will go home when it leaves 
off snowing.” 

At that moment his eye detected an um- 
brella resting against the window. He rose 
from his chair by the fire, and examined 
the umbrella. 

“Tt wants mending,” he said. ‘“ The 

framework is strong, but it ought to be re- 
covered. lf you go in for usefulness, and 
not merely for elegance, I should recom- 
mend alapea. I will take it home with me, 
and you must call for it at your own con- 
venience, I shall make nocharge. Ah—I 
beg your pardon—I lad forgotten. You 
will not require it—will you?” 
@ Probably not,” said the artist smiling. 
* There is the portrait of yourson. It is 
the best painting 1 have ever done. Let us 
take it to the bedside, and then you will 
see what an excellent likeness it is.” 

So these two men stood together by the 
bedside of Marius Crocker, now looking at 
his features fixed in death, and now look- 
ing at the portrait, which seemed to be a 
living thing. ‘There was life in those eyes, 
there was life in every thread of hair, there 
was life in every vein. 

‘The umbrella mender turned away with a 
nervous laugh from the portrait. 

**Put it in the dark,” he said. ‘Put it 
where I cannot see it.” 

Bernard Dene placed it with its face to- 
ward the wall, 

“That laugh was the laugh of a madman,” 
he said, hali aloud. ‘I thought from the 
first you were mad, but now lam sure of it.” 

The umbrella mender laughed again, 
quietly. He warmed his hands by the fire. 

‘Do you mind burning that portrait ?” 
he asked, suddenly. ‘The very thought of 
it troubles me. Il insist on its being burned 
at once. It is not agreeable of you to hesi- 
tate. It cannot possibly matter to you, as 
you are going todie so soon. And it matters 
very much to me.” 

He darted forward and seized the picture 
with both hands, and would have carried it 
at once to the fire, but the artist, roused to 
anger, roughly prevented him, and for a 
moment the two men struggled desperately. 

Neither the one nor the other conquered ; 
for suddenly something fell from the bed 
yonder, and the artist looked at the umbrella 
mender, and the umbrella mender looked 
at theartist, and they stood there together, 
paralyzed with fear, holding the picture be- 
tween them; and the candle gave a feeble 
flicker and went out and the tick of the 
clock during that suspense seemed to have 
become louder and more painfully regular. 

Then the artist spoke in a whisper. 

“What was that?” he asked. ‘Perhaps 
he is not dead after all. We will speak to 
him. Youcallhisname. Lean on my arm, 
for you are trembling.” 

‘“*And you are trembling, too,” whispered 
the umbrella mender. ‘* Let me_ beseech 
you to be quite calm. I will speak to him. 
Marius! Marius!” he said, in an awed tone 
of voice. 

But there was no answer. The artist put 
the portrait inthe umbrella mender’s hands, 
and struck a match, and lit another bit of 
candle and then peered around the bed. A 
book had fallen from the bed. Bernard 
Dene picked it up and showed it to the um- 
brella mender. He smiled sorrowfully as 
he turned over the leaves and looked at the 
simple illustrations. 

**lremember now,” he said quietly. ‘‘ This 
is my little girl’s book. He was fond of my 
little girl. That was the one good thing 
about him. He played with her and read 
to her and talked to her, and I do believe 
he was as tender as any mother with her. 
But even for this I hated him, for she loved 
him better than she loved me. I always 
knew there was no place for me in this 
world. He bought her this book. He 
probably cheated some one out of the 
money, and then came home and gave her 
pleasure. That was his way of doing 
things. By the way, will you take care of 
my little girl when ’m gone? Her name is 
Bernardine. You cannot but love her.” 

*T was going to propose that to you,” said 
the umbrella mender kindly. ‘I should 
like to have her, and 1think I have changed 
my mind about tbat portrait. I should 
much like to have it. ’ 

*“‘Tam glad of that,” answered the artist 
warmly. ‘I do notcare about my life, but 
I am jealous for the life of my pictures. I 
leave them all to you. They will help to 
pay you for Bernardine. ‘The ouly one I do 
not wish you to sell isthe portrait of vour 
son. You must hang thatin yourumbrella 
shop. Now I will go and fetch my little girl, 
and then you must go home. [am sure you 
will trust me to kill myself. I tlatter myself 
that | have never broken my word to any 
one. I was born a gentleman and I will die 
a gentleman. At least I can do that.” 

The umbrella mender held out his hand. 

**T trust you implicitly,” he said. ‘* I will 
call in to-morrow morning, and look kindly 
and regretfully at you. 1 shall always 
think kindly of you, and 1 hope that you 
will do the same of me. Lonly wish that 
we had met under happier circumstances. 
But, unfortunately, we have no choice in 
these matters—no choice. I skould tell 
you, though, that I think you are undoubt- 
edly mad. 1 flatter myself that I am an 
excellent judge of character. I should not 
make this remark about you, but that you 
ventured to make it about me; and as I ain 
not offended, there is no reason why you 
should be offended. After all, you know, 
madness is only a relative term, like vice 
and virtue, and everything else. lor all 
we know, that which we call courage here 
may be called cowardice in the planet 
Venus. And similarly those who are 
called mad here may be called sane there. 
Now fetch your little girl, and we will 
leave you alone to die.” 

he artist closed the door quietly after 
him, and the umbrella mender, finding him- 
self alone, stood by the bed where his son 
lay dead, with that peaceful smile on his 
face. 

**T do not know of what you are thinking, 
Marius,” he whispered, as he put his hand 
on that cold forehead, ‘* but, for my own 

art, lam glad you should smile happily. 

f you, who have done so much evil, have 
nothing to fear in death, then we, who have 
done less evil. Marius—we can have noth- 
ing to fear. Farewell, my son; I do not 

grieve for you now. But while you lived 
my whole Jife was one great grief for you. 
You bowed my head—you broke my heart. 
But that only made me love you the more. 
Farewell, Marius, my son.” : 

He kissed the cold forehead, and, shiver- 
ing, passed over to the fireside and once 
more examined the umbrella which he 
was going to take home to mend. He 
combed his scanty brown hair with his thin 
hand, as was his wont when engaged ‘in 
professional contemplation. 

“ Yes,” he murmured, ‘this umbrella has 
a good strong framework. Marius never 





hada strong moral framework. I think 
human beings are very like umbrellas— 
very like umbrellas. But they do not last 
so well, andI do not think they ever can 
be repaired—they can only be patched up 
for a time.” 

He was still holding the umbrella in his 
hand, when Bernard 3 came into the 
room carrying a little, 
wrapped in a gray shawl. 
and looked terrified. : 

* This is Bernardine,” the artist said. 
And then he added almost pathetically: 
“She always cries when she is with me. 
She is frightened of me; but she loved him 

onder. Hush, child! you must not cry. 

ou will wakehim. He is tired, and he 
wants to sleep. You may kiss him—on the 
forehead.” 

“Oh, how cold!” she said, shrinking 
back, when her lips met the cold forehead. 

._“* Yes, Bernardine,” her father said, fond- 
ling her fair hair. ‘ But it is snowing, you 
know. Every.one is cold when it is snow- 
ing.’ 

“Put me down,” she begged; ‘I don’t 
want to be with you. Let me go to the lit- 
tle old gentleman.” 

“She never loved me,” murmured the 
artist; “it was every one else but me.” 

And he turned away and wept his whole 
heart out, while ;the umbrella mender was 
holding the child in his arms, talking to 
her as though he had known and joved her 
all her life—he who had never before held 
a child in his arms, except Marius yonder. 

“Will you come home with me, little 
one?” he asked, in a voice so gentle that 
ve Dene ceased weeping and listened 

o it. 


“Yes,” she answered, smiling at him, and 
her fair head rested on his shoulder. 

“Then say ‘good-bye’ to your father,” 
he said, “ and we will go home at once.” 

**Good-bye, dad,” she said, carelessly. It 
was nothing to her to part from him. 

‘You'll not see me again, Bernardine,” he 
said, sadly. 

“Shan’t 1?’ she asked. ‘‘Do you know, 
dad, if he wasn’t so cold I should kiss him 
again? I think I’d like to.” 

So thev held her over him, and she kissed 
him, and put her little arms around his 
neck. Then they put his last gift-book in 
her hand, and the umbrella mender turned 
to the artist: 

‘I am sorry to leave you,” hesaid, kindly, 
‘*but the hour has now come, and we must 
go our own ways. You have a long way to 
go. Remember, I trust you implicitly. 
Farewell. I shall see you to-morrow—not 
as you are now, it is true. I shall look 
upon what you were; and believe me, 
young man, I shall grieve for you. Fare- 
well, Bernard Dene. [ven failure is only a 
relative term, you know. And that which 
the world calls failure may have some bet- 
ter and nobler name in another planet. 
Therefore do not lose heart about your- 
self.” 

The artist bowed his head; hisright hand 
rested on the child’s head, his left haud on 
the umbrella mender’s shoulder, 

**You have spoken very kindly to me,” 
he said. “If there be a God, | trust that 
God may bless you, and make your latter 
days happy and peaceful. As for me, be as- 
sured that I shall not break my word to 
you. Ileavemy child and my pictures to 
you. Shall lsee you home? The snow lies 
thick on the ground, and you do not know 
the way very well, and it is bitterly cold. 
Puton my overcoat. I shall not want it, 
for I shall not go outagain unless you would 
like me to see you home.” 

“Do not trouble to do that,” said the 
umbrella mender. ‘‘Bernardine and I will 
easily find our way. And many thanks for 
the offer of the coat. Ishould be grateful 
forit. Do not be anxious about Bernar- 
dine. I will take every care of her. And 
now, good-night.” 

The artist followed them down the creak- 
ing stairs, and opened the door for them to 
pass out. He cl--ed the door hastily after 
them. There were a few men standing 
about, and some boys were snowballing 
each other and laughing lustily, and one of 
tbem, seeing the umbrella mender, pre- 
pared a huge missile, and was just about 
to aim it at his head when a great coarse- 
looking woman prevented him. 

“Hold hard!” she cried, with an oath. 
“It’s the mad painter’s little daughter. 
Suowball me, not she.” 


Bernardine clung cioser to the umbrella 
mender. 

““That’s what they always call him,” she 
whispered, dreamily—‘*mad, mad—what 
can it mean?” 

But before he could answer her she had 
falien into a gentle sleep; and thus he bore 
her along the snow-covered _ streets, 
careful of every step he took lest 
perchance he might slip and rouse 
her trom her slumbers. Her little golden 
head rested against his face, and her little 
hands tightly clasped his neck, and he 
Joved to feel her touch, remembering that 
she, and she alone, had called forth what 
good there wasin his son’s evil nature. 
‘Lhe world might call him bad and heart- 
less, for such he had proved himself to be 
to the world; but this child said he was 
kind and good, tor such he had shown him- 
self to be to her. It was something in his 
favor that he had won this child’s love; 
maybe it would go ali the better with him 
hereafter, because her lips had touched his 
cold forehead. 

Sothe umbrella mender carried her to 
the umbrella shop. He laid her tenderly 
on the counter, well wrapped in the warm 
gray shawl. He lighted the lamp and 
made up the fire in the little inner 
room, and then, to the best of his 
ability, improvised a cozy bed, where he 
placed her, just as she was. Then he knelt 
by her and guarded her for a while, smil- 
ing contentedly whén he saw her smiling 
in her sleep. After an hour or so he left 
her, and, carefully shading the lamp from 
her eyes, he settled down to read a few 
pages of Grote’s ‘ Greece,’ in which he had 
been engaged when he was summoned 
away to his son’s deathbed. He tried to 
collect his thoughts and concentrate them 
on the subject, which had a great interest 
for him; buthe found himself thinking now 
of the artist, now of his son, and he found 
his eyes wandering away from the pages of 
Grote’s history to the spot yonder where the 
child was sleeping and smiling and holding 
tightly in her hands Marius Crocker’s last 
gitt-book. 

“What willshe prove?” he said aloud. 
‘* Her father is undoubtedly mad. It is a 
curious sensation being witha madman. My 
heart stood still within me when we were 
struggling for that picture. Fancy him 
being quite willing to kill himseli because 
he bad murdered Marius! If he had not 
been mad he would have sent me alter 
Marius, instead of choosing to go himself. 
Well, he is a fine young fellow, and itis a 
pity he should die.” 

Then he laughed softly, 

**Of course he was maid—his eyes told me 
that. Still, 1am glad to have made his ac- 
quaintance. Ishall always think of him 
with pleasure. I wonder how he will get 
oninthe next planet! I trust he will be 
happy and successful.” 


fair-haired girl 
She was crying 


And meanwhile the artist, alone with the 
dead man, wrote out his will. It was briefly 
this: 

To Coriolanus Crocker of 30 Stone-street, 
umbrella mender and madman, I leave my 
little girl Bernardine and all my pictures 
signed with my name. poy of my pictures, 
except the portrait ot Marius Crocker, 
whom I have killed, may be sold by Corio- 
lanus Crocker, Marius Crocker’s father. 

BERNARD DENE, 

24th January, 1878. 

“Some one ought to witness this,” he 
said to himself, rising up with the pen in 
his hand. His eyes fell on his silent com- 
panion. “To be sure!” he cried. ‘ A capi- 
tal idea! Marius himseif shall witness my 
last will and testament.” 

He took the cold hand in his own and put 
the pen between the thumb and the first 
finger and made it trace out the signature, 
**Marius Crocker, dead man.” 

He smiled and rubbed his hands together 
as though he were quite delighted with 
himself. 

‘*Now I must kill myself,” he said, as he 
dried the paper before the fire. ‘And 1 
think that is aboutall. Faney that mad- 
man trusting me to kill myself! No sane 
man would bave done such a thing. I saw 
from the beginning that he was mad. 
There was no mistaking the look in his 
eyes. 

Suddenly he became sad and pensive. 

“But the umbrella mender spoke very 
kindly to me,” he murmured to himself, 
‘and he did not once reproach me for hav- 
ing killed Marius. In fact, he behaved like 
a gentleman. And he said something about 
failure, which struck me as being comfort- 
ing. Well, 1 trust that his latter days may 
be happy and peaceful. That is what wo 
Wwanit—peace. have never known peace; 
there was always confusion and tumult in 
my brain. Perhaps death brings peace. 1 
shali soon find out about that. * * *” 

The people of the house heard the report 
of a pistol. They rushed up to the artist’s 
room, expecting to have to break open the 
door. But it was not even closed against 
them; so they passed through without de- 





lay, and found the artist fallen on the 
ground. They raised his head gently. __ 

“J killed that man yonder,” be whis- 
pered. ‘Let that be clearly understood. 
You did not know the umbrella mender, 
did you? He is undoubtedly—”’ 

At that moment the artist died. 

BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
pee abattoir ee 

HISSING THE PLay.—I must own that I 
think itis very often a slightly irrational 
feeling that prompts an audience to hiss, 
a survival of that frame of mind which 
induces certain islanders to go out every 
evening and howl and hurl their darts at 
the sun simply because be is going dewn. 
Our minor philosopher says there is some- 
thing to him Judicrously inconsequent and 
comical in the whole method whereby we 
set about securing good plays. And to hiss 
aman who has spent perhaps some five or 
six months in the stupendous task of trying 
to please 2,000 people, each of them with 
different tastes, notions, ideals, prejudices, 
whims, standards, simply because he has 
failed to satisfy them all at all points, 
seems a little uncharitable and discourte- 
ous, as well as illogical. Besides, hissing in 
many cases defeats the end tor which the 
audience has come—that is, if that end is 
the consideration of the play and not the 
hunting of it down. What would be the 
result if the next exhibitfon of the Royal 
Academy should be opened simultaneously 
to public and critics, and every member of 
the public who had paid his shilling should 
be permitted, without giving any reasons, 
to stick his umbrella into any part of any 
picture that he did not like, while at the 
end of the view it should be de rigueur for 
the whole body of the Academicians and 
exhibitors to run the gantlet between two 
rows of the public ranged on each side from 
the top of the Academy steps to Picca- 
dilly, the public being entitled for their 
shilling to express their approbation or 
their disapprobation in any method short 
of personal violence ? What would be the 
result? No doubt the art-loving public 
which the occasion would be sure to bring 
together would have sufficient good 
manners and respect for themselves 
not to interfere with many of 
the best works, or to allow their 
neighbors to interfere with them wanton] 
if they could help it. Butif some Tartutfe 
claimed his right on behalf of publie mo- 
rality to plunge his stick into every nude 
figure on the walls, and if some doctrinaire 
claimed his right on behalf of art to anni- 
hilate every canyas that did not illustrate 
his theories, and if the critics were com- 
pelled to judge these tattered and mangled 
remains as if they embodied the artist’s full 
intention, is there any doubt that the great- 
est injury would gradually be done to art, 
and that in the long run nothing would be 
safe of survival but what was of 
assured respectable mediocrity and dead 
conventionality, that having a _ thou- 
sand times proved inoffensive to the 
British Philistine might be relied 
upon to prove inoffensive once more? I do 
not say that nothing else would survive, 
but that nothing else would be safe of sur- 
vival. The entire tendency would be to 
stamp out originality. Originality is always 
more or less oitensive and shocking and 
debatable, Artists would naturally say: 
“I cannot aftord to waste six months on 
painting a picture that the first comer, 
however prejudiced orignorant, ay plunge 
his umbrella into and thereby makesme the 
laughing-stock of the whole artistic world. 
1 must paint something that wili please 
everybody —and sell.” — Zhe Nineteenth 
Century. 

PortT.—Port wine, when young, 1S as- 
tringent, the stalks not being removed from 
the vats. As soon as primary fermentation 
has ceased, spirit is added; and, if the must 
is not sweet enough, sugar goes intoit. If 
the must is deficient in color, dried elder- 
berries or black cherries are trodden into it. 
It is authoritatively stated by Drs. Thudi- 
cum and Dupré that no port wine is im- 
ported into this country which contains 
less than three gallons of brandy to the 
pipe; and some ports are said to contain as 
much as seventeen gallons of this spirit. 
It is needless to say that such wine must 
be extremely deleterious, unless old in 
bottle. One per cent. of proof spirit in 
addition is added to port wine on ship- 
ment. If deficient in color, the wine 
is now treated in this country with 
jerupiga, which is extensively imported 


into this country, and expressly prepared ¢ 


for the adulteraiion of pert wine. Now 
jurupiga is a compound consisting of the 
juice of elderberries, brown sugar, unfer- 
mented grape juice, and brandy. Port 
wines are manipulated at Oporto by the 
addition of inferior imported wines. Much 
Catalan is sold as port, and is described as 
‘*a full-bodied invaiid’s wine.” Dr. Has- 
sall telis us that ‘ the brillianey of its color 
is sometimes increased by means of alum; 
and if turbid it is cleared by gypsum; 
while increased astringency is im- 
parted by means of oak sawdust.” 
Bouquet is usually added to satisfy 
the more exacting connoisseur, and salt of 
tartar to produce a crust, ‘‘*recommended 
for laying down.” Fictitious crusts have 
even been placed in the bottles and the 
corks dyed. ‘There is a touching ingenuity 
in the following process: To get a crusted 
port wine, place the bottled wine in warm 
water, raise gradually to boiling point, re- 
place in cellar, ‘when it soon deposits a 
crust which might pass for the growth of 
years.” The manufacture of sham port has 
reached such a pitch that spoiled cider 
has actually been converted into 
spurious port. The following receipts 
are given by Dr. Hassall from the 
Publican’s Guide: Vhe cask is to be well 
sulphured, then take 12 gallons strong port, 
3 gallons Cognac brandy, 6 gallons proot 
spirit, 42 gallons good rough cider, making 
in alla compound at the rate of 18s. per 
gallon. The second prescription is probably 
for a fruity wine, an invalid’s port: 45 gal- 
lons cider, 6 gallons brandy, 2 gallons of a 
decoction of sloes, 8 gallons of port wine.— 
The Saturday Keview. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HEADAacHE.—“ I 
went down to dinner resolved to be cheer- 
ful and well conducted, and kept my reso- 
lution very creditably, considering how my 
head ached and how internally wretched I 
felt,” (‘The Tenant of Wildfell Hall.”) That 
is the keynote of too many pages in all the 
Bronté novels. The lady who writes has a 
headache, and feels internally wretched. 
She is ‘‘ conducting herself very creditably, 
considering” ; but her dark brow shows how 
limited is the life she looks out upon, and 
how a passionate heart eager for love and 
happiness beats itself against the wires of 
her little world. When society is better or 
worse than it isto-day, when governesses no 
longer exist, these tales will tell people what 
life looked like to governesses. In them we 
are always at the governess’s point of view. 
A young lady who is a guest and nota 
guest, a servant and not a servant, poor and 
clever among the dull and rich, is watcnin 
them, despising them, detesting them, anc 
taking her proud, envious notes of them 
and their ways. ** Heaven was cruel when 
it nade women,” said one of George Eliot’s 
people; society was savage when it made 
governesses. Inevitably miserable them- 
selves, they are the source of misery to oth- 
ers. They see the existence that is not theirs; 
they hear the words that are not spoken 
for their ears; young, it is their duty 
to interfere with the diversions of youth 
and to snub the high spirits of the school- 
room. If they mix with the grown-up 
people, it is under a protest which they 
silently make themselves; if they do not 
mix with them, they live in an artificial 
solitude, alone, whiie music and laughter 
and talk are echoing faintly not far away. 
No tact can make their position endurable, 
as arule, no tact of their own nor of their 
employers, and they must feel more in- 
tensely even than other women a teverish 
desire for ajustice which is not of this world. 
This was the position of Charlotte Bronté. 
“No one but myself can tell how hard a 
governess’s work is to me, for no one but 
myself is aware how utterly averse my whole 
mind and nature are for this employment.” 
She did not care for children; she had the 
shy Yorkshire pride and “intensity,” and, 
perhaps, a vehement appreciation of every- 
thing that is not in the fortune of a girl 
who is poor. The Quarterly reviewer was 
quite in the right about her temper; this 

ood patriot, this admirer of the great 

uke, had the spirit of rebellion in her— 
rebellion not only against social inequal- 
ities, but against the inequalities which can 
uiever be righted. Socialism cannot make 





plain girls pretty, nor, perhaps, deprive 
pretty girls of their triumphs. * ‘Unjust! 
unjust!’ said my reason, forced by the ago- 
nizing stimulus into precocious though 
transitory power.” The cry of the child 
Jane Eyre, “Unjust! unjast!” is always 
shrilling through Miss Bronté’s novels, 
Villette” is a suppressed howl of indigna- 
tion at the fact of other people “having 
good times” while Miss Lucy Snowe 1s “not 
in them.”—Andrew Lang in Good Words. 
—— 


AMOK IN HEXTREMIS. 


“* Say, hast thou lied? And ‘I have lied 
To God and her.’ he said, and died.” 
—h. Browning (‘* Count Gismond,”) 


Lord, I have sinn’d; yet grant me grace 
Once more again to behold her face, 
Ere I go to mine own appointed place. 


Lord, I had vowed to fight for Thee there, 
Where Paynims are holding Jerusalem fair, 
That Christian men might kueel in prayer 


Before the place where Thou, Lord, didst lie, 
Upon the spot where Thou, Lord, didst die, 
AnG gave up the ghost with that bitter cry. 


Yet for my vow 1s there nought to show, 
1 broke no lance with the heathen foe, 
Lord, I have lied unto Thee, I know. 


Lied, because a woman was fair, 
And the sun shone warm on her golden hair— 
Ah, but her beauty was passing rare! 


Blame her not, Lord, for the sin was mine, 
She had not sworn to tight for Thy shrine, 
Let me drink of the cup that is bitter as brine, 


But, Lord, if I ever founa grace in Thy sight, 

Let no drop from that cupdim the gold so bright 

Of her hair; which drew me away from the 
light. 

I mid the lost on the Judgment day 

Must go to my place; yet to Thee, Lord, I pray 

That Thou wilt have merey on her alway. 

—he Academy, FLORENCE PEACOCK. 
aS Se aT e, 
FaNS.—Frescoes on the temple of Medinet- 
Hahan at Thebes represent Rameses III. 
(whose reign began 1235 B. C.) accompanied 
by Princes bearing screen-shaped fans. 
These fans were semicircular in shape, 
painted in brilliant colors, with long 
handles, twisted or partly colored. They 
served as standards, and were borne only 
by royal Princes or men of high rank and 
approved bravery. Hand-screen fans made 
of leaves and of ostrich feathers were also 
in general use. In the British Museum may 
be seen specimens with half-yard-long 
wooden handles. In India the earliest 
fans were of palm leaves. In Persia and 
among the Arabs ostrich-feather tans were 
in use early in the Christian era. Screen 
fans are mentioned as being in use in 
China about the same date that Rameses 
IIL. was reigning in Egypt, and, as in 
Egypt, they were carried as standards in 
war. The earliest kinds, made of feathers, 
were royal or imperial gifts. Later on 
white and embroidered silk was apparently 
used, for we tind its application to this 
purpose forbidden in 405 A. D. Ivory had 
been employed at an anterior date, and in 
the early part of the Christian era a 
Chinese workman whose name is handed 
down as Chiki-Long, was renowned for 
screen-shaped hand tans, which he made 
by beating out a sheet of guvld to 
excessive thinness. ‘“ He then painted 
them with gods, with extraordinary birds, 
and with rare animals; varnished them and 
covered them with transparent sheets of 
mica.” The fan ismentioned by Euripides, 
Virgil, Ovid, &c., and it is frequently to be 
found figured on Etruscan vases. Boettiger 
States that the earliest Greek screen fans 
were shaped like the plane-tree leaf. Butin 
the fifth century B. C. the fashion of pea- 
cock-feather fans was introduced from Asia 
Minor, and wasreadily adopted by the Greek 
women. A fresco at Herculaneum depicts an 
ostrich-feather fan. The ‘ tabellw”’ men- 
tioned by Ovid and Propertius were 
hand screens of thin wood; at times these 
were trimmed with feathers. But none of 
these screen fans, large or small, whether 
made of feathers, of leaves, of ivory, or of 
gold, whether semicircular or tail-shaped, 
could be folded. They were either attached 
to long handles, like the Chinese and Egyp- 
tian war tans, or to small handles for the 
convenience of personal use. With the last 
of the Cesars the screen fan disappears 
from Europe, not to reappear until the 
time of the Crusades, when the flag- 
shaped fans, probably of Saracenic or- 
igin, Was_ introduced and continued in 
use in Venice, Naples, and Padua. In 
the meantime Christianity had _ trans- 
muted the fan into an instrument of devo- 
tion. St. Jerome had named it as the emblem 
of chastity, and henceforth it took its place 
in the sanctuary, where at the altar it 
served to keep flies from the chalice and the 
sun’s rays from the celebrant. The 
*‘fabellum” thus used has come down to 
us in actualspecimens—such as the flabellum 
of the Abbey of Tournus, figured in M. 
du Sommerard’s work. The flabellum 
is also mentioned in many _inven- 
tories, notably one of silk at Salisbury, 
A. D. 1214; one in peacocks’ feathers 
at St. Paul’s Uathedral, 1295. They con- 
tinned in general use until the end of the 
thirteenth century, and still form one of 
the most marked features in all grand papal 
ceremonies. Closely related in shape to the 
flabellum were the earliest fans of peacocks’ 
feathers worn by ladies. Such a fan is held 
by Maria Luisa de Tassis in her portrait by 
Van Dyck. ‘These tans are known to have 
been of considerable value, worth £40 or 
more. The handles were ofivory or of gold, 
worked and jeweled. The feathers were 
ostrich, peacock, or some other bright 
plumage, and the fan hung by a slen ‘er 
chain from the heavier girdle then worn 
round the waist. This mode of hanging 
the fan continued fashionable to the seven- 
teenth century. In illuminated manu- 
scripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries may be seen flag fan similar in 
form to that in use in Tunis to this day, and 
in an inventory of Charles V. of France, 
dated 1380, we read forthe first time of 
‘“‘un esmouchoir rond qui se playe, en 
Quoire, aux armes de France et de Navarre, 
& manche d’ybenus.” Folding screens of 
this shape were used until the reign of 
Francis lL, when they gave way to folding 
fans more or less of the shape we now use. 

—Harper’s Magczine. 

AN APPEAL AGAINST FEMALE SUFFRAGE.— 
It is urged that the influence of women in 
politics would tell upon the side of morali- 
ty. We believe that it does so tell already, 
and will do so with greater force as women 
by improved education fit themselves to ex- 
ert it more widely and efficiently. But it 
may be asked, On what does this moral in- 
fluence depend? We believe that it de- 
pends largely on qualities which the natural 
position and functions of women, as they 
are at present, tend to develop, and which 
might be seriously impaired by their admis- 
sion to the turmoil of active political life. 
These qualities are, above all, sympathy 
and disinterestedness. Any disposition of 
things which threatens to lessen the na- 
tional reserve of such forces as these 
we hold to be a misfortune. It is 
notoriously difticult to maintain them 
in the presence of party necessities and 
in the heat of party struggle. Were women 
admitted to this struggle, their uatural 
eagerness and quickness of temper would 
probably make them hotter partisans than 
men. As their political relations stand at 
present, they tend to check in them the dis- 
position to partisanship, and to strengthen 
1n them the qualities of sympathy and dis- 
interestedness. We believe that their ad- 
mission to the suttrage would precisely re- 
verse this condition of things, and that the 
whole nation would suffer in consequence. 
For whatever may be the duty and privi- 
lege of the Parliamentary vote for men, 
we hold that citizenship is not depend- 
ent upon or identical with the possession 
of the suffrage. Citizenship lies in the 
participation of each individual in effort 
tor the good of the community. .-And we 
believe that women will be more valuable 
citizens, will contribute more precious ele- 
ments to the national life, without the 
vote than with it. The quickness to feel, 
the willingness to lay aside prudential 
considerations in a right cause, which are 
among the peculiar excellences of women, 
are in their right place when they are 
used to influence the more highly trained 
and developed judgment of men. Butif this 
quickness of feeling could be immediately 
and directly translated into public action 
in matters of vast and complicated political 
import, the risks of politics would be ener- 
mously increased, and what is now a na- 
tional blessing might easily became a na- 
tional calamity. On the one hand, then, 
we believe that to admit women to the 
ordinary inachinery of political life would 
inflame thé partisanship and increase the 
evils, already so conspicuous, of that life 
would tend to blunt the special moral 





qualities of women and so to lessen the na 
tional reserves of moral force; and, on the 
other hand, we dread the political and 
practical effects which, in our belief, would 
ollow on such a transformation as is pro- 
posed, of an influence which is now benefi- 
cent largely because it is indirect and 
gradual.—The Nineteenth Century. 


THE MaGyars.—They dislike the Ger- 
mans, but they detest the Slavs, and a 
strange stroke of destiny has now subject- 
ed to their rule those very Croatians who, 
under Jellachich, trampled upon them in 
1849. Fierce, self-asserting, domineering, 
the vigorous and energetic Magyar race has 
arrogated to itself an influence altogether 
disproportionate to its numbers and its 
wealth; scarcely counting 6,000,000 souls, 
it controls a mixed population of over 
10,000,000 in its own half of the monarchy, 
and speaks with the voice of authority in 
the other half, while it practically directs 
the fiscal and foreign policy of a vast em- 
pire. It still retains the dash and ferocity 
of its Asiatic ancestors, the wild Mongolian 
horsemen, who drank human biood and the 


milk of mares, and were still pagans at the 
beginning of the eleventh century. There 
is something at once terrible and fascinat- 
ing in the history of this interesting peo- 
ple—their furious raid into Central Europe, 
their long and desperate conflict with the 
Turks, their chivalrous defence of Maria 
Theresa, their determined struggle for 
national independence. Hungary is the 
land of tragedies—where cities and vast 
plains are inundated, and the wood-built 
villages burn to ashes during the high 
winds; where one hears of overwhelm- 
ing snowstorms and ravages of 
wolves and _ terrible droughts and 
famines and hunger-typhus. Aristocratic 
traditions still prevail, and a noble- 
man thinks nothing of flogging a 
peasant whom he finds straying in his park, 
or directing his gamekeeper to set man- 
traps for poachers. A friend of mine who 
lately rented some shooting from a Hun- 
garian nobleman was informed by the 
gamekeeper of the latter how he had treat- 
ed a poacher whom he once foundin his 
master’s preserves with some wires in his 
hand. e twisted the wire into a noose, 
with which he hung the man to a tree, and 
waited till his victim’s face became black 
before letting him down; this process he 
repeated three or four times, until he con- 
sidered the punishment adequate. He was 
much surprised at my friend not enjoying 
the recital, and a little disgusted at his 
failing to perceive the appropriateness of 
punishing the man with hisown wire. It 
is sad tosee the wretched peasants, who are 
requisitioned as beaters, paraded before a 
battue on @ Dbitterly-cold Winter morning, 
and again paraded in the evening, while 
their clothing is searched by the gamekeep- 
er before they are given their scanty pay 
and allowed to return to the villages, some- 
times many miles distant, from which they 
have been summoned. The peasants in 
Northern Hungary are almost entirely of 
Slovak race, and the fact does not tend to 
make them more contented with their lot. 
With all its faults the Magyar nobility is 
the most interesting, the most cultivated, 
and the most chivalrous aristocratic caste 
in Europe, and any one who has seen these 
handsome descendants of Arpad assembled 
in their national costume to meet their 
King at carnival time in Pesth, cannot have 
failed to be struck with their fine bearing 
and the remarkable stamp of character on 
their features.—TZhe Fortnighily Keview. 


SUNNITES AND SHEITES.—There are 
among the Moslems two great divisions, 
the Sunnites and the Sheites. The Turks 
are all Sunnites, the Persians all Sheites. 
They differ in that the latter regard Ali, 
the nephew and son-in-law of Mohammed, 
with greater love than they do Mohammed 
himself. Ali married Fatima, Mohammed’s 
daughter, and by her had two sons, Hassan 
and Husein. It is said that Mohammed pre- 
dicted their death; and indeed one day Ali 
and his two sons, and alarge number of 
friends and adherents, were massacred. 
The Sheites declare that Mohammed encom- 
passed their death, and to this day the two 
sects hate each other even more than they 


do the Christians. The anniversary 
of this fatal day is celebrated relig- 
iously every year among the Sheites. 
They gather in groups around 4 
certain man, who, seated in _ their 
midst on some elevated spot, begins the re- 
cital in a monotone of the tragedy. Grad- 
ually he warms up, he becomes excited, he 
throws up his hands, he even sobs with 
anguish as he proceeds and graphically de- 
scribes the misfortunes of the ill-fated Ali 
and his two sons. And his audience, with 
downcast eyes reverently shaded with their 
hands, follow with all-abserbing interest 
his words. Presently they begin to sob, 
and tinally to ery aloud with anguish and 
beat their heads and breasts and tear their 
hair. The reciter sways his audience with 
thronging words of passion, with soft 
whispers of entreaty, with broken ejacula- 
tions of agony. Then suddenly his mood 
changes. What has passed has been 4 con- 
fession of their sin and a confession of the 
justice of any punishment that might 
fall on them. For the Sheites were 
originally Sunnites and approved of 
the death of Ali, and it was only later 
that they became Sheites and seceded from 
the Sunnites, and by this ceremony they 
lament over and expiate the sins of their 
forefathers. And now succeeds earnest 
prayer with upraised hands to God to re- 
ceive Ali and his sons into favor and to par- 
don them in His mercy. Then, when this 
is finished, narghilehs or hubble-bubbles 
are handed round, and the whole company 
enjoy a quiet smoke to calm their excited 
feelings. In some places knives are made use 
of and fearful wounds self-intlicted, and in 
some cases death has resulted. Last year 
(1588) the anniversary was on Sept. 10. 
But with the pilgrims we had this ceremony 
continually, night and day, until it became 
a@ nuisance, and orders were given that 
after 8 P. M. no more noise should be made. 
Yet, strange to say, while accusing him of 
this murder and condemning his action, 
the Sheites do not deny that Mohammed is 
the true and only prophet of God. With 
the Sunnites Ali mt - his sons are of no ac- 
count.—The Cornhill Magazine. 

Snow AS A Non-Conpucror.—It has been 
practically shown that in the bad conduact- 
ing property of snow there is a remarkable 
protecting power in the economy of nature, 
However cold the air and the surface of the 
snow may be, if there is a considerable 
thickness of snow, the temperature of the 
surtace of the soil underneath does not fall 
below the freezing point. Thus the snow 
is actually a warm covering to the vegeta- 
tien, for on its removal in Alpine slopes by 
the ethereal mildness of the Spring the 
surface of the earth is seen to be gorgeously 
verdant and studded with beautitul tlower- 
bloom. But, though the snow is a beneti- 
cet protection to the plant world in cold 
climates, it is chilling to the atmosphere. 
The radiation from the snow in a cloudless 
sky considerably lowers the temperature of 
the superincumbent air, and in extensive 
snow-clad lands, when the Winter is pro- 
tracted, the chilling effect is very manitest. 
The surface of the snow receives so little 
heat from the earth that it gets cooled down 
to hoar frost in a brilliant layer, glistening 
in the weaker sunlight. ‘Thus the ground 
may be of a temperature above freezing 
when the snow surface is bitterly cold. 
However, animals which live in the air 
have the power of locomotion to keep up 
the body’s temperature bv active work. 
The plants in a cold Winter would die or 
become stunted without the protection of 
the snow mantle, whereas animals that can 
keep themselves warm by exercise do not 
sufter by the necessary loss of the heat of 
the earth which is prevented by the snow 
covering from passing through to ®ecm.— 
Good }rords, 

WIMBLEDON.—In 1857 Brown Bess was 
still in use in India; in 1860 the Enfield rifle 
was not a very reliable weapon; in 1862, 
so imperfect was the Government manufact- 
ure that thirty-four rifles issued for use at 
Wimbledon did not pass ‘the Government 
test;in 1860 but few men in England had 
ever fired a rifle; those who shot best, shot 
badly ; the match rifles of that day, except 
Mr. Whitworth’s, were of a very inferior 
quality. But little was known of amimuuni- 
tion, of wind gauges, of the flight of bullets; 
while the experience of ritle shots was al- 
most restricted to the few deer stalkers who 
shot their quarry af very short distances, 
Our match rifles and those who use them 
now take the highest rank in the world; 





the Government rifles are of infinitely bet- 
ter quality, Our Wimbledon shots have 
beaten all previous records, while the 
science of shooting is known and thor- 
oughly understood, I think. by more men in 
these islands than in any country in the 
world, As Sir Henry Halford said not long 
ago, “We have taught the army to shoot” ; 
and to the National Rifle Association :is it 
mainly due that many hundreds of thou- 
sands of men in this country have added 
rifle shooting to the pastimes of England, 
and though cricket and football are our 
national games there are more men in the 
country who shoot than play cricket. So 
far as numbers are concerned the rifle has 
more thay taken the place of the bow.— 
dlurray ¢&lagazine. 
——_ ~<a > 


“AURORA LHIGH.” 


5e6 you this jewel, flashing forth its fire 
From many facets; shooting colored rays 
Whose light the power of long-quenched flame 
displays, 
And to a royal casket might aspire ? 
Gems such as this, before they shine, require 
The patient watchful toil of many days, 
And each reluctantly its worth betrays 
For anxious eyes to see and to admire. 
Bo was this woman’s love for long concealed; 
She, with her keen, clear sight, could under- 
stand 
But half its power, till pain had well revealed 
It to her, leading her with tender hand 
To her own Romney, who the compact sealed 
That bound those two with an unbreaking 
band. FREDERICK J. PAPE. 
~The Academy. 
a 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
In Muscovy when a corpse they bury 
And round in a group the mourners stand, 
Instead of an obol for Charon’s ferry 
They place a scrip in the dead man’s hand: 
“To holy Nicholas, Saint of God— 
Here isa man who loved you well 
When on the earth with us he trod. 
Save him now froin the Gates of Hell.” 


If, when I die, I have still bewailers, 
While over me swings the cresset glass, 

Open this book where these letters stand 

And write again in a bold, round hand:— 

“ He loved boys and thieves and sailors, 

Servant of ‘Thine, St. Nicholas!” 
—Erotidia. CHARLES SAYLE, 
a 

THe RATTLESNAKE WHEN HE MEANS 
Miscairr.—Let us observe what happens 
when the rattlesnake means mischief. He 
throws himself into a spiral, and about one- 
third of his length, carrying the head, rises 
from the coiland stands upright. The atti- 
tude is fine and warlike, and artists who 
attempt to portray it always fail. He does 
not pursue—he waits. Little animals he 
scorns unless he is hungry, so that the 
mouse or the toad he leaves for days un- 
noticedin hiscage. Larger or noisy creatures 
alarm him. Then his head and neck are 
thrown far back, his mouth is opened very 
wide, the fang held firmly erect, and with 
an abrupt swiftness, for which his ordinary 
motions prepare one but little, he strikes 
once and is back on guard again, vigilant 
and brave. The blowis a stab and is given 
by throwing the head forward while the 
half coils below it are straightened out to 
lengthen the neck and give power to the 
motions which drive the fangs into the op- 
ponent’s flesh. As they enter, the temporal 
muscle closes the lower jaw on the part 
struck and thus forces the sharp fang 
deeper in. Itisathrust aided by a bite. 
At this moment the poison duct is apened 
by the relaxation of &e muscie which sur- 
rounds it, and the same muscle which shuts 
the jaw squeezes the gland and drives its 
venom through the duct and hollow fang 
into the bitten part. In so complicated a 
series of acts there is often failure. The 
tooth strikes on tough skin and doubles 
back or fails to enter, or the serpent 
misjudges distance and falls short 
and may squirt the venom four or 
five feet in the air, doing no harm. I hada 
curious experience of this kind in which a 
snake eight feet six incheslong threw a 
teaspooniul or more of poison athwart my 
forehead, lt missed my eyes by an inch or 
two. I have had many near escapes, but 
this was the grimmest of all. An inch 
lower would have cost me my sight and 
probably my life. A snake will turn and 
strike from any posture, but the coil 1s the 
attitude always assumed when possible. 
The coilacts as an anchor and enables the 
animal to shake its fangs loose from the 
wound. A snake can rarely strike beyond 
half its length. If both fangs enter, the 
hurt is doubly dangerous, because the dose 
of venom is doubled. At times a fang is 
left in the flesh, but this does not trouble 
the serpent’s powers as @ poisoner, since 
numberless teeth lie ready to become 
firmly fixed in its place, and both fangs are 
never lost together. he nervous mecha- 
nism which controls the act of striking 
seems to be in the spinal cord, for if we cut 
off a snake’s head aud then pinch its tail, 
the stump of the neck returns and with 
some accuracy hits the hand of the experi- 
menter—it he has the nerve to hold on. 
Few men have. I have not. A little Irish- 
man who took care of my laboratory as- 
tonished me by coolly sustaining this test. 
He did it by closing his eyes and so shut- 
ting out for a moment the too sug- 
gestive view of the returning stump. 
Snakes have always seemed to me 
averse to striking, and they have 
been on the whole much maligned. Any 
cool, quiet person moving slowly and 
steadily may pick up and handle gently 
most venomous serpents. I fancy, how- 
ever, that the vipers and the copperheads 
are uncertain pets. Mr. Thompson, the 
snake keeper at the Philadelphia Zodlog- 
ical, handles his serpents with impunity; 
but one day, having dropped some little 
moccasins a few days old down his sleeve 
while he carried their mamma in his hand, 
one of the babies bit him and made an 
ugly wound. At present the snake staff 
jis used to handle snakes. Isaw one Octo- 
ber, in Tangiers, whatI had long desired 
to observe—a snake charmer. Most of his 
snakes were harmless; but he refused, with 
well-acted horror, to permit me to take hold 
of them. He had also two large brown 
vipers; these he handled with care, but I 
saw at once that they were kept exhausted 
of their venom by having been daily teased 
into biting ona bundle of rags tied toa 
stick. They were too tired to be dangerous. 
J have often seen snakes in this state. After 
three or four fruitless acts of instinctive 
use of their venom they give up, and seem 
to become indifferent to approaches, and 
even to rough handling.—Dr. 8. W. Mitchell 
in the Century. 


PILGRIMAGE to Mercca.—Every year 
thousands upon thousands of pious believ- 
ers in the name of Mohammed desert their 
homesteads and wend their way, both by 
land and by sea, toward the country that 
saw the birth of their religion and wit- 
nessed the miraculous deeds of their arch- 
prophet. From China, India, and Persia; 
from every quarter of the Turkish Empire; 
from Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and 
Morocco; from Zanzibar and Senegal; 
from Kurdistan and Afghanistan; from the 


Soudan and the great Sahara, and from 
many other places whose existence we 
Europeans are but dimly conscious of, they 
throng—mostly poor, ignorant, and dirty, 
but devout and determined in their pur- 
pose. ‘They are pilgrims to the holy cities 
of Arabia, Mecca and Medina, and 
to reach them they starve themselves for 
years to save up sufficient money 
to detray their expenses and en- 
dure horrible privations by the way. 
They commit themselves to the mer- 
cies of the vast and awe-inspiring sea, 
dreaded by all true Easterns. They risk be- 
ing robbed by the Bedouins or killed by the 
heut—and all with an amount of phlegm 
aud good humor that is alinost sublime. 
Whatever happens to them they care 
not. God will provide for them, and should 
they die on their way out they will be re- 
ceived all the more readily into the man- 
sions and the arms of the voluptuous houris 
already provided for each one of them by 
their much-beloved prophet in the seven- 
storied paradise of Islam. Last year (1888) 
the Great Hadi, or principal day, when all 
the pilgrims have to unite in worship at 
Mecca, took place on Friday, Aug. 17, 
usually occurs about this time, 
the exact date varies, and is ( 
annually by the religious authori- 
ties at Mecea. It is incumbent on all good 
Moslems to perform this pilgrimage at least 
once, if they can afford it. Many perform 
it several times, and some make a business 
ef it and hire themselves out as substitutes 
for others, for a pilgrimage by proxy is 
considered to be as eftective as one per- 
formed in person, provided that the person 
n whose behalf it is performed be dead. 
o one can hire a substitute during his 
lifetime, but he may leave a provision to 
that effect in his will. This pilgrimage 
goust net be considered in the light of a 
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penance, after which the Hadji is to re- 
ceive a plenary indulgence for past sins. 
lt is an ordinance of the pe, of Islam, 
of the same nature as our Eucharist, where- 
by the believer is supposed to be brought 
into closer communion for the time being 
with the Deity.—The Cornhill Magazine. 


Mount ATHOS, 1889.—Nothing is more 
curious than to stud¥ the effects upon a 
large society of the total exclusion of the 
female sex. It is commonly thought that 
men by themselves must grow rude and 
savage, that it is to women we owe all the 
graces and refinements of social intercourse. 
Nothing can be further from the truth. I 
venture to say that in all the world there is 
not so perfectly polite and orderly a society 
as that of Athos. As regards hospitality 
and gracious manners, the monks and their 
servants put to shame: the most polished 
Western people. Disorder, tumult, con- 
fusion, seem impossible in this land of 
peace. If they have differences and 
squabbles about the rights of property, 
these things are referred to law courts and 
determined by argument of advocates, not 
by disputing and high words among the 
claimants. While life and property are 
still unsafe on the mainland and on the 
sister peninsulas of Cassandra and Longos, 
Athos has been for centuries as secure as 
any county in England. So far, then, all 
the evidence is in favor of the restriction. 
Many oi the monks, being carried to the 
peninsula in early youth, have completely 
forgotten what a woman is like, except 
for the brown, smoky pictures of the Pan- 
agia with her infant in all the charches, 
which the strict iconography of the or- 
thodox church has made as unlevely and 
nonhuman as it is possible for a picture 
to be. So far, so wéll. But if the monks 
imagined they could simply expunge the 
other sex from their hfe without any but 
the obvious consequences they were mis- 
taken. What strikes the traveler is not 
the rudeness, the untidiness, the discom- 
fort of a purely male society, it is rather its 
dullness and depression. Some of the older 
monks were indeed pt enough; they 
drank their wine and cracked their jokes 
freely. But the novices who attended at 
table, the men and boys who had come from 
the mainland to work as servants, mule- 
teers, laborers. seemed all suffering under 
a permanent depression and sadness. The 
town of Karyes is the most sombre and 
gloomy place I ever saw. There are no 
laughing groups, no singing, no games 
among the boys. Every one leoked serious, 
solemn, listless, vacant, asthe case might be, 
but devoid of keenness and interest in life. 
At first one might suspect that the monks 
were hard task-masters, ruling their serv- 
ants as slaves; but this is not the real solu- 
tion. It is that the main source of interest 
and cause of quarrel in all these animals, 
human and other, does not occur. For the 
dullness was not confined to the young 
monks or the atey 5 it had invaded even 
the lower animals. “he tomcats, which 
were there in crowds, passed one another in 
moody silence along the roofs, They seemed 
permanently dumb. And if the cocks had 
not lost their voice and crowed frequently 
in the small hoursof the morning, their 
note seemed to me a wail, not a challenge— 
the clear though unconscious expression of 
a just want in their lives.—Murray’s Maga- 
zine. 


SuRREY Two CENTURIES AGO.—Traveling 
was not only uncomfortable, it was emi- 
nently unsafe. In 1669, when Duke Cosmo 
di Medici proceeded from Dorchester to 
London on a visit to King Charles, he had 
to be protected throughout his journey by 
parties of militia. Evelyn, when riding 
from Tunbridge Wells to Wotton, was way- 
laid near Bromley by cutthroats, who 
robbed him of his horse and left him bound 
hand and foot to a tree. And the early 
records abound in cases in which compen- 
sation is awarded to travelers robbed on 
the highways. There was no organized po- 
lice. Each parish or ward had its consta- 
ble, each township its borsholder (borough 


elder) or headborough, each tithing its 
tithing man, appeinted at the court 
leet of the hundred,’ or in default 
by the justices, and in each hundred 
(or half hundred) was a High Constable, 
similarly appointed, through whom notices 
or instructions were issued by the Sheriff 
or the Justices to the village police. But 
the latter received no pay, were often ap- 
pointed against their will, did not act in 
concert, and were generally useless, There 
was consequently no patroling of highways 
or systematic prevention and detection of 
crime. In the event of riot or murder or 
other serious crime the Sheriff might, on 
the application of the Justices, call out*the 
posee comitatus, but there is no trace in the 
Surrey Sessions’ records of such a course 
having ever been adopted. Strange as it 
may appear, matters remained in this 
prunitive condition, se far as rural 
Surrey is concerned, until about forty 
years ago. But criminals when caught 
were severely dealt with. In the seven- 
teenth century, and indeed until the reign 
of George IV., all felonies, save a few, were 
punishable with death; but in cases where 
‘** beneiit of clergy” could be claimed, that 
is, where the prisoner could read and had 
not married a second wife or a widow, the 
punishment was, in cases of first convic- 
tion, commuted to imprisonment for a year 
and burning in the hand, or whipping, or 
(in later years) transportation beyond seas. 
n cases not “clergyable”’ the sentence of 
death was by no means always carried out, 
but often commuted to some other punish- 
ment on the recommendation of the Judge. 
Still, executions were more frequent than 
at the present time.—The fortnightly Review. 


CosTUME.—AIll costumes are going out. 
Manchester invades the secretest village of 
the Abruzzi; and even the peasants are now 
abandoning their dress. Civilization has 
triumphed over picturesqueness, the stove- 
pipe black hat is making its way to the 
Pyramids, and the formal coats and un- 
couth trousers of the West are invading 
the East, and driving out the flowing 
Oriental robes. This world is getting 
frightfully monotonous and ugly. Colors 


are going out and man is endeavoring as 
far as he can to make himself hideous. 
Think of the old _ Florentine streets, 
of the Rialto at Venice, of the Mart 
of Genoa, of the Forum of Rome, of 
the Piazza of Sicily and Naples, of 
Siena and Milan and Pisa, and Mantua 
and Verona, in the golden days of 
their prosperity, in the time of their re- 
publics and monarchies, what picturesaue- 
ness, what variety of costume, what brill- 
iancy of celor, what animation there was! 
How splendidly their figures grouped to- 
gether in the streets and market places! 
All was picture wherever one looked. 
Gorgeous colors flashed inthe sunlight. Rich 
robes swept the pavements. Dignified fig- 
ures moved along in costumes belitting the 
majesty of man and the beauty of woman. 
Remember the old Venetian and Florentine 
and Sienese pictures which report the as- 
pectof their cities in those days, and con- 
trast them with the dull, monotonous vul- 
arity that now characterizes their street 
ife. Are we any better for all this change? 
Have we gained anything by the sacri- 
fice of all this variety and beauty? Com- 
pare the England of to-day with England 
in the time of Elizabeth simply for 
costume. Never have men been 50 
badly dressed as in this nineteenth 
century. Prose has triumphed _ over 
poetry, ugliness over beauty. What a loss 
to art! Great deeds are still done. Great 
men live and move and act. Great events 
occur—full of interest and fraught with 
great consequences. But how represent 
them in art? The heart may beat as high, 
the purpese be as noble, the act in itself as 
grand: but how can you represent it in art, 
vulgarized by trousers, and debased to the 
eye by our modern dresses? This great 
man who illumined our age by his wit, his 
wisdom, his courage, bis foresight, his 
generosity, deserves a statue; but how can 
art represent what the mind craves so long 
as he wears our dress ?—Blackwood’s Maga- 
Zine. 


THE CoLtorreD Man GAINSBOROUGH 
PAINTED.—Ignatius Sancho was a negro 
born in 1729, on board a ship in the slave 
trade off the coast of Guinea, and was bap- 
tised by the name of Ignatius at Cartha- 
gena. His parents died soon after his birth, 
and when he was two years old he was 


brought to England and given to three 
maiden sisters, living at Greenwich, who 
nicknamed him Sancho, from some resem- 
blance they fancied they saw in him to the 
equire of Den Quixete. A Duke of Mon- 
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tagu. who lived at Blackheath, saw 
and admired him, and frequently took 
him home to his Duchess, whose 
service he entered, and remained 
as butler until her death. He after- 
ward took service again with the young 
Duke until 1773, when his corpulence and 
other troubles induced him to leave and 
take up a grocery business on his own ac- 
count. He wrote many very intelligent let- 
ters, which, being the work of a negro, at- 
tracted a great deal ef attention from the 
literary men of histime. He was fortunate 
enough to secure the patronage of three 
Duchesses, as well as that of Garrick and 
Sterne. The fact that ‘painting was so 
much within the circle of [Ignatius Sancho’s 
judgmeut and criticism that several artists 
paid great deference to his opinion” might 
account for Gainsborough having painted 
his portrait. He died in 1780.—Notes and 
Queries. 


PLant WorsuHrp.—The plant worship 
which holds so prominent a place in the 
history of the primitive races of mankind 
would appear to have sprung from a per- 
ception of the beauty and utility of trees. 
Survivals of this still linger on in many 
parts of Europe. The peasants in Bohemia 
will sally forth into their gardens before 
sunrise on Good Friday, and falling upon 
their knees before a tree will exclaim: “ I 
pray, O green tree, that God may make 
thee good.” At night time they will run 
to and fro about their gardens crying: 


“Bud, O trees, bud, or I will flog you.” In 
our own country the Devonshire farmers 
and their men will to this day go out into 
their orchards after supper on the evening 
of Twelfth Day, carrying with them a large 
milk pail of cider, with roasted apples 
pressed inte it. All present hold in their 
hands an earthenware cup filled with 
liquor, and taking up their stand beneath 
those apple trees which have borne the 
most fruit, address them in these words: 
‘* Health to thee, good apple tree, 

Well to bear pocket fuills, hat fulls, 

Peck fulls, bushel Dag fulls!” 
simultaneously dashing the contents of 
their cups over the trees. The observance 
of this ceremony, which is locally known 
as ‘‘wassailing,” is enjoined by Thomas 
Tusser in his work entitled ‘‘ Five Hun- 
dred Points of Good Husbandry,” wherein 
he bids the husbandman 


‘* Wassail the trees, that they may bear 
You many a plum and many a pear; 
For more or less fruit they will bring, 
As you do them wassailing.” 

In most countries certain plants are to be 
found associated with witches and their 
craft. Shakespeare causes one of his 
witches to discourse of root of ‘hemlock 
digg’d i’ the dark ;” hkewise also of “slips 
of yew sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse.” Ver- 
vain was in olden times known as “the en- 
chanter’s plant;” rue, again, was regarded 
as an antidote against their spells and 
machinations. Their partiality for certain 
trees is well known. According to Grimm, 
the trysting place of the Neapolitan witches 
was a walnut tree near Benevento. In wal- 
nuteand elder trees they are also said to be 
in the habit of lurking at nightfall. 
Witches, too, had their favorite flow- 
ers. Among these the foxglove was 
known as the ‘witches’ bells;”’ the 
harebell as the ‘witches’ thim- 
bles.” Tradition asserted that on 
moonlight nights they might be seen flying 
threugh the air, mounted on the stems of 
the ragwort, reeds, or bulrushes.. Through- 
out Germany it is believed that witches 
career through the midnight skies on hay. 
Many plants were pressed into the service 
of charms and spells for the detection of 
witches and evil spirits when wandering 
about on their nefarious errands, particu- 
larly the St. John’s wort, still largely worn 
by the German peasantry as a kind of 
amulet on St. John’s Eve. It was an old 
belief that all baptized persons whose eyes 
had been steeped in the green juice of the 
inner bark of the elder tree would be 
enabled to detect witches anywhere, 
The same property, according to (Ger- 
man folk-lore, is possessed by the wild 
radish, ivy, and saxifrage on Walpurgis 
Night. Among other plants which have 
had the reputation of averting the crafts 
and subtleties of witchcraft, the juniper, 
holly, mistletoe, little pesopetees herb paris, 
cyclamen, angelica, herb betony, rowan 
tree, bracken, and twigs of the ash may be 
mentioned. In the Rhine district the water 
lily is regarded as antagonistic to sorcery. 
Lavender is believed in Tuscany to pos- 
sess the power of averting the evil eye. 
Olive branches are said to keep the witches 
from the cottage doors in the rural districts 
of Italy, and the Russian peasantry will lay 
aspen upon the grave of a witch to pre- 
vent her spirit from walking abroad or ex- 
ercising any evil influence over her neigh- 
bors.—Lhe Gentleman’s Magazine. 


THE FINEST FISHING SPORT IN THE 
Worup.—Tarpon fishing is, in my opinion, 
the most magnificent fishing sport in the 
world, I understand that veterans at it 


hooking a fish, preferring to part com- 
pany rather than not to bring him up to 
the boat by force of rod and reelonly. As 
compared with salmon fishing, the vast 
difference in the size of the two fish is a 


vital factor on the side of the Silver 
King. Anglers with but slight experi- 
ence have at least an even chance of 
saving a salmon, but what accomplished 
fisherman expects to land more than one 
tarpon in three? If a salmon were equal 
to a tarpon in weight and still retained 
proportionately its activity, it might bea 
more formidable antagonist; but forty- 

ound salmon are rare, whereas one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds is not much more 
than the average weight of a tarpon—which 
shows the futility of such an argument. 
The manner of fighting is practically the 
same as regards running and leaping; the 
tarpon does not sulk asthe salmon isso 
fond of doing, nor, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, does he double on the 
angler, which, of course, is an in- 
teresting trait in the salmon. Nor, in- 
deed, are the surroundings of a tarpon fish- 
erman to be cempared with the beautiful 
scenery and picturesque life on a Canadian 
salmon river. Bait is a dirty substitute for 
the trig fly, and the monotony of listless 
waiting palls on one accustomed to repeat- 
ed casting. But all the same, any one who 
has hooked and landed a tarpon can well 
attord to smile at the enthusiasm of any 
other fisherman in creation. ‘Try for your- 
self and see.—obert Grant in Scribner. 


AN ENGLISH EDUCATION FOR HINDUS.— 
The eftect of English education in India, 
whether communicated through the Goy- 
ernment colleges or the missionary colleges, 
is, like the effect of that torrent of sudden 
enlightenment which we call the Renais- 
sance, to kill out spirituality altugether. A 
whole generation becomes in its own mind 
intellectually free, it is intoxicated with 
the sense of freedom, and it ceases to con- 
sider anything but earthly knowledge a 
matter of any importance. The educated 
natives, so far from accepting Christianity, 


think it as much a fetter on the free move- 
ment of the intellect as Hinduism is, and 
are proud to be as much in advance of their 
tutors as they are of their countrymen. 
Christian ideas and Hindu ideas are both 
to them ideas of the populace, and they 
have left them miles behind. We see 
the same attitude of mind in Kurope in our 
own colleges, and still more in those of the 
Continent, but with this considerable ditf- 
ference: men are governed as to their 
ethics in part by the creed and in part by 
the social systems amid which they have 
been bred, and which, if the creed disap- 
pears, still exerts upon their minds an irre- 
sistible atmospheric pressure. Jn Europe 
this atmosphere is Christian, in India it is 
Hindu. The educated native who dis- 
believes remains an _  Asiatic—that is, 
@ man whose views of his duty to 
other men, of sexual morality, of true 
nobility of character, are essentially 
and permanently diiferent from those 
of Europeans. This difference would 
exist in any case, but 16 is aggravated in 
India by two special conditions of life. The 
student leaves college at sixteen a married 
man, probably with one child born, united 
for lite te a wite who influences him nearly 
as much, or quite ds much, as a European 
wife influences her husband, but, who has 
none ot her husband’s knowledge, none of 
his emancipation, and a strong suspicion 
and dislike of Christianity, which, as she 
seus Clearly, would upset her sociai system 
altogether. Moreover, the educated native 
is under very singular bonds ang en- 
joys very singular liberties. 1 he 
openly quits Hinduism he is usually a 
ruined man, placed outside caste, 
shunned by his kinsfolk and_ his 
countrymen, as much a leper as an Irish- 
4 man whe has takea a farm trom which the 





now refuse to take up the anchor after - 





last tenant was evicted. His very wife will 
quit him, and his mother know him no 
more. It takes unusual social courage for a 
Hindu to quit Hinduism, and at the same 
time there is no necessity for quitting it. 
Hinduism is a ceremonial creed, and if he 
will perform a few ceremonies, and abstain 
from a few articles of diet, the educated 
native can remain a Hindu, and believe or 
disbelieve anything he pleases. He is in 
the position of the educated Frenchman, 
who, if he goes te confession once in five 
years and marri:s his daughter in church, 
is reckoned a Catholic, though his opinions 
all the while are those of Voltaire or even 
of d’Holbach.— Zhe Contemporary Review. 


PARLIAMENTARY INCIDENTS.—I have al- 
ready glanced through these as printed in 
the ‘‘Orders of the Day,” and see that out 
of some seventy only about half a dozen re- 
late to matters of public importance. The 
answer to these will appear in to-morrow’s 
papers, and I shall lose nothing by waiting 
se long to learn them. ‘To remain in the 
House for something like an hour anda 
half, while grave answers are given to ques- 
tions on trivial subjects, is at best but to 
gratify a spirit of idle curiosity, and I feel 
that I can employ the time to better ad- 
vantage by grappling with my correspond- 
ence. I sitdown, therefore, at a vacant cor- 
ner of one of the writing tables\ in 
the division lobby, and have pretty well 
mastered the more pressing part of it, when 
a prolonged burst of cheering in the 
House induces me to ask a passing triend, 
“What's up now?” “The O’Dashit has 
moved the adjournment of the House on 
some Irish question,” says he, “and has 
been supported by the whole strength ot 
the Opposition. 1 suppose,” he adds, “it 
will be a case of 3in the morning, for the 
standing orders are suspended, and the Gov- 
ernment must get some votes to-night.” I 
step into the House in order to judge of the 
prospect for myself. The spectacle there 
presented is a singularone. ‘The apartment 
is virtually empty. The members who so 
vociferously cheered the uprising of the 
orator do not await his downsitting. 
He has announced his intention to 
lay the deplorable condition to which 
the people of Ireland have been reduced by 
the policy of. the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant before the House as brief- 
ly as is compatible with the doing of full 
justice to the subject, and experience has 
taught me that Irish brevity on these occa- 
sions bears a strong resemb lance to Eng- 
lish prolixity. In short, it is soon apparent 
that the whole business is a mere hollow 
demonstration got up tor the sole purpose 
of killing time. I listen to the orator for a 
few moments, a8 in impassioned accents 
he expands his theme, but as I have 
heard him and his associates express the 
same sentiments and use the same argu- 
ments, or what pass for arguments, on the 
same subject on many previous occasions, I 
prefer to study in the library rather than 
loiter in the House. Besides, to-morrow 
will be a private members’ night, and many 
measures of importance are down for second 
reading on which I desire enlightenment, 
and this unexpected interval will afford me 
the opportunity I need. So to the library I 
go, and am soon a in the mysteries of 
the Early Rising bill, the bill for increas- 
ing the Average Magnitude of Small Pota- 
toes, (a measure designed to relieve the pre- 
vailing depression in agriculture,) the bili 
for Keeping Sunday in the Middle of the 
Week, the Domestic Explosives bill (a meas- 
ure for regulating the propulsive force of 
ginger beer.)—The National Review. 

GESTURE.—A reciter has generally to em- 
ploy one of four distinct kinds of gesture. 
Each type has an essential difference, al- 
though many of the practical rules apply 
toall. Hemay be the impersonator of a 
story, or its narrator; he may be the poot 
who speaks through the verse, and there- 
fore tor the time, in the person of the re- 
citer; or he may be asort of ‘‘ entertainer” 
talking to his audience. As examples of 
these four types we might take Browning’s 
‘Martin Relph,” Orabbe’s ‘*‘ Patronized 
Boy.” Shelley’s ‘‘Ode to the West Wind,” 
and Thackeray’s “Little Dinner at Tym- 
myns’s.” Gesture has been brought almost 
to a science in the French schools of acting. 
It has been argued out and reduced to 
positive rules which are most useful to 
know, and give great resource of action 
alike to actor and reciter. Thus it is that 
gesture is a thing that may be actually 
studied and taught. Facial expression, in 
less degree, is alsoa matter of ascertained 
rule. It has, so to speak, been brought to 
book. Darwin has written and Lavater has 
delineated. English people who have to 
cultivate these naturalexpressions of drama 
should surely not neglect such means of 
study. For we are not, as a nation, gifted 
with the speech of gesture or of the face. 
The Frenchman’s hand is often a distinct 
feature, intelligible and eloquent. The 
Englishman’s, as arule, is only a develop- 
ment of the paw, and rarely seconds his 
words with anything more than mere 
emphasis. ‘The immobility of the ordinary 
English face has been often noted and _ con- 
fessed. We are nothing if not dignified; 
and significant gesture and a Ng express- 
ive play of feature are not thought, it 
would seem, to be very desirable things on 
this side of the Channel. We prize highly 
the excellent virtue of reticence. Then, 
too, we are almost inconveniently alive to 
the ludicrous; and in our searching and 
ruthless criticism of others and of ourselves, 
we naturally find the pleasantest thing on 
the whole in all personal matters 1s self- 
restraint. Wehave our reward. We also 
pay the price. And we pay it, in one way, 
in the conspicuous stiffness of action and in 
the set conventionality of our faces. It is 
true that English men and women have 
often the grace that comes from athletic 
training, but this is personal rather than 
significant, and finds its best expression in 
the field, on the river, across country, 
over the highland moor, or up the mountain 
side.—Murray’s Magazine. 


WuHat MACKEREL FEED ON.—The con- 
tents of the stomachs of mackerel were pre- 
served on two days only, May 10 and May 
18. The size of the fish was from 11 to 
1315 inches in length. On the first day 
mentioned the quantity of food taken from 
the stomachs averaged 4 drams to a stom- 
ach; on the second day it averaged 51g 
drams, except in the case of one specimen, 
which afforded 8 drams. The average 
quantity of food to a stomach, therefore, 
agreed very closely with the average re- 
sults of surface organisms when towing 
with the 12-inch net. These deductions, 
however, are based upon too few observa- 
tions to have any special significance. 
It is well known that the surface 
organisms serving as food for mackerel 
and other pelagic fishes are very un- 
equally distributed, and are constantly 
changing their position, appearing and re- 
appearing under the varying conditions of 
the water and atmosphere. While some- 
times they are apparently absent over wide 
areas, at others they form dense clouds, 
plainly distinguishable by their color. 
Such swarms would readily attract the 
schools of rapidly-swimming fishes, while 
they might easily escape the notice of a 
fishing vessel moving slowly trom place to 
place. It is also probable, from previous 
observations of the Fish Commission, that 
the mackerel feeds to some extent below 
the surface. As to the character of its food 
the mackerel prebably exercises little 
discrimimation, but swallows all the 
smaller objects occurring in its path. 
Certain species, or groups of species 
are, however, much more abundant than 
others, and these are recognized as its 
common or appropriate food. Such are the 
copepods, the pelagic amphipods, some of 
the pterepods, and perhaps sagitia. On the 
present crnise several species of copepods, 
dhemisto bispinosa of amphipods, “pirialis, 
species of pteropods, and Savitta elegans were 
the most common and widespread, and they 
were all abundant in the stomachs exam- 
ined.— bulletin of the United States Fish Com- 
mission. . 

WITHOUT THE VARiI2TY Business, MEN- 
TAL RUIN TO ENGLAND.—The Turk, the Per- 
sian, the Hindu, all these races without a 
history or a literature really worthy the 
name, would in all probability stab, poison, 
or bowstring the best of our great character 
artistes, our funny comics, our: favorite 
sons and daughters of Apollo and Terpsich- 
ore. Unhappy, then, the nation that has 
no appreciation of hopeless vulgarity! woe 
to the country that has no love for sense- 
less laughter! The day when England 
echoes no longer with an utterly foolish and 
inexplicably popular comic chant will be 
the day when the knell of her decadence 





will most surely have struck. I am confi- 
dent Rome would never have declined if 
only the imperial city had rung with the 
melody of a Ay: mei clepsydra, the mar- 
tial strains of a ‘‘Grandfather’s Clock,” or 
the yell of Caius and Balbus, arm in arm in 
the Savises--suasere nolumus! Anditisa 
fact thata man has to be very clever be- 
fore he can afford to read a feeble, twittery 
tale of love, a hysterical novel, false and 
sickly from cover to cover, whereas any hu- 
man material may be educated to the high- 
est pitch of incompetence on the hundred 
best books.—The Cornhill Magazine. 


Book BuRNING.—The history of our 
country since the days of printing is ex- 
actly reflected in its burned literature, 
and so little has the public fire been any 
respecter of class or dignity, that no branch 
of intellectual activity has failed to con- 
tribute some author whose work or works 
has been consigned to the flames. Our 
greatest poets, philosophers, Bishops, law- 
yers, novelists, heads of colleges are all 
represented in my collection, forming, in- 
deed a motley but no insipid society, where- 
in the gravest questions of government and 
the deepest problems of speculation are 
handled with freedom, and men who were 
most divided in their lives meet at last in a 
common bond of harmony. Cowell, the 
friend of prerogative, finds himself here 
side by side with Milton, the republican, 
and Sacheverell, the High Churchman, in 
close company with Tyndale and Defoe. For 
nearly three hundred years the rude censor- 
ship of fire was applied to hterature in 
England, beginning naturally in that fierce 
réligious war we call the Reformation, 
which practically constitutes the history of 
England for some two centuries. ‘The first 
grand occasion of book burning was in re- 
sponse to the Pope’s sentence agaist Mar- 
tin Luther, when Wolsey went in state to 
St. Paul’s, and many of Luther’s publica- 
tions were burned im the churchyard dur- 
ing a sermon against them by Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, (1521.) But the first printed 
work by an Englishman that was_ so 
treated was actually the Gospel. The 
story is too familiar to repeat, 
of the two occasions on which Tyn- 
dale’s New Testament in English was 
burned before old St. Paul’s; but in paus- 
ing to reflect that the book which met with 
this fiery fate, and whose author ultimate- 
ly met with the same, is now sold in Eng- 
land by the million (for our received version 
is substantially Tyndale’s,) one can only 
stand aghast at the irony of the fearful 
contrast which so wildly separated the 
laborer from his triumph. But perhaps we 
can scarcely wonder that our ancestors, 
after centuries of mental blindness, should 
have tried to burn the light they were una- 
ble to bear, causing 1t thereby only to shine 
the brighter. It certainly spread with re- 
markable celerity, for in 1546 it became 
necessary to command all persons possess- 
ing them to deliver to the Bishop 
or Sheriff, to be openly burned, all 
works in English purporting to be 
written by Frith, Tyndale, Wickliff, 
Joye, Basil, Bale, Barnes, Coverdale, Tur- 
ner, or Tracy. The extreme rarity and 
costliness of the works intended is the 
measure of the completeness with which 
this order was carried out; but not of its 
success, forthe ideas survived the books 
which contained them. A list of the books 
is given in *Foxe (v. 566) and comprises 
12 by Coverdale, 28 by Bale, 13 by Basil, 
(alias Becon,) 10 by Frith, 9 by Tyndale, 7 
by Joye, 6 by Turner, 3 by Barnes, Some 
of these may still be read, but more are non- 
existent. A cemp!lete account of them and 
their authors would almost amount toa 
history of the Reformation itself; and as 
they were burned indiscriminately,as heret- 
ical books, they have not the same inter- 
est that attaches to book specifically con- 
demned as heretical or seditious. Such of 
them, however, as a book lover can light 
upon—and pay for—are, of course, treasures 
of the highest order.— Lhe Gentleman's Maga- 
zine. 

IN THE MEDICEAN MAUSOLEUM.—Ghastly 
and grinning skulls were there, adorned 
with crowns of gold. Dark and parchment- 
dried faces were seen, with their golden 
hair, rich as ever, and twisted with gems 
and pearls and golden nets. The Cardinals 
wore still their mitres and red cloaks and 
splendid rings. On the breast of Cardinal 
Carlos (son of Ferdinand I.) was a beautiful 
cross of white enamel, with the eftigy of 
Christ in black and surrounded wita 
emeralds, and on his hana a rich sap 
phire ring. On that of Cardinal Leopold, 
the son of Cosimo II., over the purple 
pianeta was a cross of amethysts and on 
his finger a jacinth, set in enamel. The 
dried bones of Vittoria della Rovere Mon- 
tefeltro were draped by a dress of 
black silk of beautiful texture, trimmed 
with black and white lace, with a great 
golden medal on her breast, and the por- 
trait of her as she was in life, lying on one 
side and heremblems on the other; while 
allthat remained of herself were a few 
bones. Anna Luisa, the Electress Palatine 
of the Rhine, daughter of Cosimo IIL, lay 
there, almost a skeleton, robed in a ric 
violet velvet, with the electoral crown sur- 
mounting a black ghastly face of parch- 
ment, a medal of gold, with her eftigy and 
name on one side, and on her breast a cru- 
cifix of silver; while Francisco Maria, her 
uncle, lay beside her, a mass of putrid robes 
and rags. Cosimo I. and Cosimo II. had been 
stripped by profane hands of all their jewels 
and insignia, and so had been Eleonora de 
Toledo and Maria Christina and many 
others to the number of twenty. The two 
bodies which were found in the best pres- 
ervation were those of the Grand Duchess 
Giovanna d’Austria, the wife of Francisco 
I., and their daughter Anna. Corruption 
had searcely touched them, and they lay 
there, fresh in color as if they had just died. 
The mother, in her red satin, trimmed with 
lace, her red silk stockings and high- 
heeled shves, the earrings hanging 
from her ears, and her blonde hair 
as fresh as ever, and equally well pre- 
served was the body of the daughter—the 
color of their faces scarcely changed. And 
so, centuries after they had been laid there, 
the truth became evident of the rumor that 
ran through Florence at the time of their 
death, that they had died of poison. The 
arsenic which hed taken frem them their 
life had preserved their bodies. Giovanni 
delle Bande Nere was also there—the bones 
scattered and loose within his iron armor 
and his rusted helmet with the visor down. 
And this is what was left of the great 
Medici.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Music To LOOK aT.—Rossini, who had 
always le mot pour rire, used tosay: ‘In 
olden time they used to compose music for 
the brain and for the ears; but it seems to 
me that nowadays people are quite con- 
tent when the thing looks weil.” This, 1 
feel confident, was often his guiding opin- 
ion. For instance, when Meyerbeer gave 
“The Huguenots,” his lawyer and corélig- 
ionnaire Crémieux gave a luncheon, where 
he invited some influentia] friends to meet 
Meyerbeer. Rossini, one of the guests, ate 
nothing. Mme. Crémieux, with the lynx 
eye of any hostess who has people round 
her table invited for a meal, suddenly 
pounced upon her abstemious guest with 
that question which every lady imagines 
must go straight to the heart of her guests: 
**] am sure, M. Rossini, you don’t like that 
dish; one cannot easily please such a fine 
connoisseur as you are.” ‘* Pardon, Ma- 
dame, that is not at all the reason, but I 
never eat. between my breakfast and my 
dinner. Of course, you will ask me why, 
then, did I come to aluncheon party? I 
willtell you. The other day I was invited 
to hear a performance of my ‘ William Tell’ 
overture, At the moment where the allegro 
begins Isaw two men in the band putting 
their trumpets up, but I could not for the 
life of me hear one note; so I asked 
the manager why they did not play. 
‘Oh, that is very simple,’ he said. ‘I eonla 
not get two trumpeters, but 1 thought I’d 
get some men to hold up the trumpet. It 
always looks well to see trumpets in an 
orchestra; but of course, as they can’t play, 
you cau’t hear them.’ Now, | can’t eat 
any more than they could play; but as 
Meyerbeer, who is so superstitious, would 
have taken it for a bad omen if I had 
seot an excuse, 1 thought I would just sit 
behind my plate, because it looks well to 
bave old friends sit round one’s table.”~— 
demple Bar. 


“Or THAT ILK.”—Mav I be allowed to call 
attention to a very common misuse of this 
phrase by English writers, who use it as if 
it were synonymous with the words “ of 
that sort”? It has no such meaning, but, 


on the contrary, has a very different signifi- 
cation. ‘Of that ilk” means “ of the place 
bearing a similar name,” Thus we speak of 











“Grant of that ilk,” ‘“ MacLeod of that ilk,” 
&c., meaning Grant of Grant, MacLeod of 

acLeod, and so on. Cosmo Comyn Brad- 
wardine of Bradwardine would he called in 
Scottish phrase ‘‘ Bradwardine of that ilk.” 
—Notes and Queries. 


Rossetti as HE MIGHT HAVE OCRITICISED. 
—Johnson—As te Ressetti, though I remem- 
ber having read him, 1 found in him 
but little that pleased. Interviewer—He 
certainly had what you praise Tennyson 
for—precision in luxuriance. For romantic 
richness of color 1 believe him te be with- 
out an equal, and along with this gorgeous 
affluence he has the strictest verbal com- 
pression. He valued himself upon his turn 
for condensation—rightly, I think. Here 
Dr. Johnson takes down from his shelves 
Rossetti’s poems, opens at random, and 
reads aloud as follows: 

‘* Like labor-laden moonclouds faint to flee 
From winds that sweep the Winter-bitten wold— 
Like multiform circumfiluence manifold 
Of night’s flood tide—like terrors that agree 
Of hoarse-tongued fire and inarticulate sea— 
Even such, within some glass dimmed by our 
breath, 
Our hearts discern wild images of dis-ath, 
Shadows and shoals that edge eterniiy. 
Howbeit athwart Death’s imminent shade doth 
soar 
One Power, than flow of stream or flight of dove 
Sweeter to glide around, to brood above. 
Tell me, my heart, what angel-greeted door 
Or threshold of wing-winnowed thrashing floor 
Hath guest fire fledged as thine, whose lord is 
Loye?”’ 
Sir, I know not but you are in the right to 
claim for Rossetti’s verse the merit of con- 
densation. Here is truly a greater body of 
nonsense condensed within fourteen fines 
than 1 had believed fourteen lines to be 
capacious of. Now, Sir, l invite you to con- 
sider with me this sonnet, line by line. Let 
us begin at the beginning. Clouds are 
often spoken of as ** laboring ;” and clouds 
may also, with permissible looseness, be said 
to be “Sladen,” as with rain; but how can 
they be “labor-laden’—that is, laden with 
labor? And whatis a “‘mooncloud”? And 
what does ‘faint to flee”? mean? ‘‘Circum- 
fluence of night’s flood-tide” is inoffensive, 
but “‘multiform” and “manifold” have here 
littleif any meaning, andof use none what- 
ever, save to swell out a line. In ‘‘ terrors 
that agree of hoarse-tongued fire and 
inarticulate sea” I know not what agree- 
ment is to be understood. in-line seven, 
the words ‘‘ within some glass “‘imired by 
our breath” can only be held to verge toward 
a possible meaning by being charitably 
supposed figurative; but figurative of what 
does not appear. ‘‘Shadows and shoals” are 
brought together for no better reason than 
their initial alliteration; a reason, how- 
ever, which appears to have much weight 
with some of yourmodern poets. ‘‘ Howbeit” 
is an odd and uncouth word by which 
good taste is revolted. Expletives 
like ‘‘doth” were in my _ time, by 
common consent of the judicious, re- 
pore as awkward incumbrances, and 
am sorry to see them come in after our 
diction had been supposed purged of them. 
In lines nine to eleven, a power sweeter to 
glide around and to brood above than either 
the flow of a stream or the flight of a dove 
is soars against the imminent shade of 
death. It were vain to discuss these lines 
in hope to come at their meaning. They 
have none. The three lines which follow, 
and in which we meet with the guest of the 
threshold of a thrashing floor, are equally 
vacant of import. Pope speaks of writers 
who “blunder round about a meaning.” 
To blunder round about a meaning is 
bad enough, but it at least im- 
plies a meaning round about which 
the writer blunders; and when we see an 
author in manifest labor and travail with a 
thought, compassion for his pangs dispeses 
us to-assist at the delivery. We arewilling 
to believe that the value of the thought 
may compensate its difticult bringing forth. 
But this is not Rossetti’s plight. It is not 
that he is here painfully struggling to pre- 
sent us with a thought. He hadno thought 
to present. Your contemporaries, | pre- 
sume, called this poetry. Mine would have 
called it gibberish.—The National Review. 


FIESOLE.—Fesul® was not one of the 
great Etrurian cities, not one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan League. Volterra 
occupies the site of the large Tuscan town 
which lorded it over this part of the Lower 
Apennines. But Fesulzee must still have 
been a ccnsiderable place, to judge by the 
magnitude and importance of its fortifica- 
tions, and it must have gathered into itself 
the entire population of all the little Arno 
plain. As long as fortis Etruria crevit 
Feesule must always have held its own as a 
frontier post against the Ligurian foe. But 
when fortis Htruria began to decline and 
Rome to become the summit of all things, 


the glory of Fzsuls received a severe shock. 
Not indeed by conquest—that counts for lit- 
tle—but the Roman peace introduced into 
Italy a new order of things, fatal to the 
hilltops. Sulla, who humbled Fesula, did 
far worse than that. He planted a Roman 
colony in the valley at its foot—the colony 
of Florentia—at the point where the road 
crossed the Arno—the colony that was 
afterward to become the most famous com- 
mercial and artistic town of the medixval 
world as Florence. The position of the 
new town marks the change that had come 
over the conditions of life in Upper Italy. 
Florence was a Fiesole descended to the 
plain. And it descended for just the self- 
same reason that made Bishop Poore thir- 
teen centuries later bring down Sarum 
from its lofty hilltop to the new white 
minster by the ford of Avon. Roads, 
communications, internal trade, were 
henceforth to exist and to count for much; 
what was needed now was a post and trad- 
ing town on the river to guard the passage 
from north to south against possible aggres- 
sion. Fiesole had been but a mountain 
stronghold; Florence was marked from the 
very beginning by its mere position as a 
pr commercial and manufacturing town, 

evertheless, just as in medi#val England 
the epee town on the hill, the castled town 
of the barons, often existed for many years 
side by side with the lower town on 
the river, the  high-road town of 
the merchant guilds—just as Old Sarum, 
for example, continued to exist side by 
side with Salisburvy—so Fsule con- 
tinued to exist side by side with Florentia. 
As a military pee commanding the plain, 
it was needful to retain it; and so, though 
Sulla destroyed in part its population, he 
reinstated it before long as one of his own 
Roman colonies. And toralong time, dur- 
ing the ages of doubtful peace that suc- 
ceeded the first glorious finsh of the milita- 
ry empire, Fesule must have kept up its 
importance urchanged.—Longman’s Maga- 
Zine. 


In Persta.—I once spent a night in the 
house of a trooper of the Shah. His pay 
was £10 a year, with rations when on duty. 
He gave me an excellent dinner in an upper 
chamber, which was carpeted, and in the 
niches of the false windows of which rose 
leaves were piled up for fragrance. I do 
not mean that the carpet was other than 
the cheapest, or that the atmosphere was 
all of rose leaves, but an English groom gets 
£12 a year, more or less, and I doubt if he 
indulges in carpets and flowers. A few 
cooking utensils, a brass tray or two, skins 
in which curds are made and kept, a loom, 
a sheet of leather which serves for the floor 
(table) cloth—these are the articles that fur- 
nish the ordinary dwelling. If the household- 
er be avery poor man he will eat his meat 
off big flaps of unleavened bread, and will 
eat too that which serves him for a table- 
cloth and is alsu the bread which we find on 
our tablecloths. You break off a bit of 
bread and “dip your hand in the dish” 
wherein are curds at any rate, and possibly 
on feast days kid or fowl. A soldier, who 
had traveled a iittle 4nd was a most intel- 
ligent man, calculated at my request that 
for £3 108, a year a cultivator could live 
and bring up a family. It seems extraor- 
dinarily little, and I merely quote his esti- 
mate. That my readers may judge of his 
capacity as well asI can, I will repeat parts 
of my cenversation with him, ‘Is it true,” 
said he, ‘“‘that all Yangidunya (America) 
belongs to the Ooroos (Russian)? “Not at 
all,” said I. “ Much belongs to the Inglees, 
little to the Russ.” “Who is the 
Shah of Hindustan?” “Our Queen.” 
“Yet the brother of the King of 
India lives at Bagdad.” He referred 
to the late Nawab Ikbal-ud-Dowla, who 
actually sat for a few days on the ve 
cushion of Oudh. *‘Heis not the King o 
India’s brother,” I rejoined; ‘“‘there never 
was a King of all India.” ‘You mean it is 
very big,” saidhe. “Ido, indeed.” ‘* How 
big?” “Twice as long and ni ng ge been’ 
as Iran, (Persia,) with twenty-five times its 

on at the least, witha dezen cities 


|ing goldsmiths—Botticelli, 





ater than Teheran or Tabriz and a 
undred larger than Ispahan.” Now, 

these facts ready as travelers’ steck in 
trade, and they are pretty correct, but the 
old soldier when he heard them discerned 
in me what Oscar Wilde calls ‘‘ the makings 
of a really magnificent liar,” and ce 
from all parley on the spot.—The Nineteenth 
Century. 


Dry Rot.—So destructive are the depre- 
dations of dry rot that it may well be 
called the terror and despair of architects 
and carpenters. No care or precaution can 
be too great to prevent its entrance into a 
building, for if once it finds a lodgment its 
eradication is a herculean if not an impos- 
sible task. Prof. Burnett, a competent au- 
thority, graphically relates how a house he 
occupied was twice renovated in four years, 
and had ultimately to be pulled down. In 
the old era of oak-built ships, they were 
sometimes found to be unseaworthy before 
they left the stocks, with such celerity 
does it do its deadly work. As for remedial 
measures, prevention is the only cer- 
tain cure. The selection of sound, well- 
seasoned timber is as essential as the 
avoidance of damp and the securing 
of adequate ventilation in every part of 
the structure. The most efficacious prophy- 
lactic is saturating thetimber with creosote 
under high pressure, so as to thoroughly 
| sagem: every portion of the wood. This 

as been practically proved in coal and 
other mines where this destroyer runs riot, 
and its ravages entail much expense and 
insecurity, and where its waving flakes of 
fleecy white have a most weird and ghostly 
effect in the ‘* darkness visible” of the pit. 
In certain mines in the north of England 
where only creosoted timber has been used 
for the last thirty years, the extra cost has 
been amply repaid by the comparative 
indestructibility of the timber thus treated. 
In housebuilding, a wise precaution 
is the well smearing of all underground 
floor-bearing walis with tar or pitch, which 
prevents the mycelium finding a lodgment 
among the mortar, in which it revels and 
disintegrates its adhesive property. The 

opular name of dry rot has no reference 

o its occurrence in dry places; on the con- 
trary, a certain degree of dampness is abso- 
lutely necessary for its growth; but it re- 
fers to the fact that it so completely 
extracts all moisture from the wood on 
which it feeds that it ultimately crumbles 
into dry dust. Its botanic name of Meru- 
lius is essentiall the same ag me- 
rula, a blackbird—why, it would be 
har to divine, as there cannot be 
much mirth or singing associated with 
the fungus, whatever may be the case with 
the bird. It may be because it loves dark- 
ness—blackness. The name was formerly 
applied to the genus now called Morchella, 
and we still have in common language 
moril, a mushroom, and merle, a blackbird. 
The specific name of Lacrymans refers to the 
drops of fluid exuded by the plant when in 
full vigor. But it might more aptly be ap- 
plied te the tears shed by the proprietor 
who suffers from its destructive attacks.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 


JEWELRY IN THE Past.—While jewelry 
counted among the fine arts the jewelers 
were trained artists; their hearts were al- 
ways feeling after divine beauty; and the 
hand follows the heart. 1t was so from the 
remotest times, and indeed up to the eight- 
eenth century, when, commercial enter- 
prise opening the floodgates of Eastern 
wealth, European workmanship drooped 
before new and more premising . invest- 
ments for money. Lysippus hammered 
gold before he touched stone. Many of the 
old Florentine masters began life as work- 
Francia, Ver- 
rocchio, Andrea del Sarto, and many more; 
and some never forsook this lovely branch 
of art, but combined it with sculpture in 
marble and bronze, like Benvenuto Cellini 
and Pier Maria da Peschia. The royal 
crown, as well as the coin of the people, was 
originally the artist’s natural province, and 
it seems to me that the making of jewels— 
that is, joyaux, beautiful things—to gladden 
fair women, ought to rank as an art par ex- 
cellence, and not a mere trade, seeing that 
it is not only independent of sordid details, 
as dressmaking apart from fine needlework 
never can be, but has the widest scope to 
work in of all handicrafts, though in a 
miniature form. All that painting and em- 
broidery can do with color and design can 
be done by enameling, chasing, incising, em- 
bossing; all that sculpture can do, whether 
the portrait of a friend or the most suggest- 
ive story, may be presented in petto by 
the brush, by _ the burin, by mosaic, 
by such modeling as we find in old 
Greek and Etruscan and _  cinguecento 
jewel work. There are no silks as brilliant 
as minerals, no paints as lasting; and there 
is no material combining color with trans- 
lucency in such depth and variety as pre- 
cious stones—except natural flowers. Now, 
flowers, best of all ornaments, cannot rank 
as jewels because they die to-morrow; a 
jewel must be an_imperishable possession, 
for only in an enduring material does the 
true artist embody his poyeess thoughts 
and invest his closest toil when he obeys 
the mystic impulse to create something as 
beautiful as a flower. So the bright metal, 
or substance as tough as mineral formation, 
remains the proper vehicle for art applied 
to the finishing touches of dress.—The Con 
temporary Review. 


VENETIAN FUNERALS.—Where is the per- 
son who, upon the first eager introduction 
to the gondola, has not felt that he is step- 
ping into his coffin when, with scant grace, 
he creeps into the black oabin of the lithe 
black boat? With me the impression was 
perhaps deepened because in our passage 
up the canal we twice made way for a 
funeral procession bound for the island 


cemetery to the north of the city. The one 
funeral was that of a girl. She lay under a 
blue pall in the middle of the boat, a 
crown of white flowers, symbolical 
of her  virginitv, being over’ the 
pall. The other was a youth, whose tender 
age was marked by the crimson pall. Both 
were flanked by tall candles. After the 
bodies came the friends in other gondolas, 
riests in violet, and acolytes in scarlet. 
‘he sun blazed upon all from the blue 
heavens, so that even this dolorous scene, 
enacted on the smooth purpled water, be- 
tween the high mildewed old “palazzi,” 
was not wholly melancholy.—The Cornhill 
Magazine. 


A PoLYGLoT LEAVE-TAKING.—The great 
friendship which the famous Salieri had for 
Gluck led to the following polyglot leave- 
taking so often resorted to by Italians, who 
know alittle of every language. This is, 
when Gluck left for Paris, how Salieri ad- 
dressed him: ‘‘Ainsi, mon cher ami, lei 
parte domani per Parigi. Je vous souhaite 

i cuore un bow voyage. Sie gehen in eine 
Stadt wo man die fremden Kiintslerschatzt, 
e lei ci far& onore, ich zweifle nicht, |em- 
bracing him.] Ci secriva, mais bien sou- 
vent !”—Jemple Bar. 


"Thick and Glossy,” 


HE PRODUCTION of an abundant 
growth of hair, of a silk-like texture 
and of the original color, often results 
from the use, by those who have become 
bald or gray, of Ayer’s Hair Vigor: 


“I was rapidly becoming gray and 
bald; but after using two or three 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor my hair 
grew thick and glossy and the origi- 
nal color was restored.’—M. Aldrich, 
Canaan Centre, N. H. 

“A trial of Ayer’s Hair Vigor has con- 
vinced me of its merits. Its use has 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be abundant and glossy, but 
it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.’’—R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past four or five years and find it a 
most satisfactory dressing for the hair. 
It is all that I could desire, being harm- 
less, causing the hair to retain its 
natural color, and requiring but a small 
quantity to render the hair easy to ar- 
me — Mrs. M. A. Bailey, 9 Charles 
st., Haverhill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Bold by Druggists and Perfumers: 
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WASHINGTON AND HIS TIMES, 


GEQRGE WASHINGTON. By HENRY CABOT 
ODGE. American Stutesmen Series. In two 
volumes. Boston and New-York: HOUGHTON, 
MIFFLIN & Co. 1889. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. A Historical Biog- 
Taphy. By HORACK E, SCUDDER. The River- 


side Library for Young se gg 2 2. Boston, 


IFFLIN & Co. 


THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Collected and Edited by WORTHINGTON C. ForpD. 
Vol. II. 1758-1775. New-York: G. P. Put- 
NAM’S SONS. 1889. 


THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. RB 
. i rag beg nlp nad tor Young = 
e, No. 1. oston and New-York: E 
IFFLIN & Co. 1889. prniscmwte 


The four works to which the above titles 
refer mark in a peculiar manner the present 
interest in American historical studies. 
Each in its way is a work of value and 
each serves to increase the emphasis now 
placed upon the need for the study of our 
own past. There is not space here for an 
enumeration of the causes which for a few 
years have been leading American minds 
in this direction with singular power; they 
are many and varied, and they have grown 
out of curiously diverse circumstances, but 
one powerful fact lies clear in the path be- 
fore us; in a group of notable volumes pub- 
lished in late years we already see the early 
fruits of labors which must in time give to 
our literature and to our history their 
proper places among the recorded words 
and deeds of the earth’s civilized peoples. 

The series to which belongs Mr. Lodge’s 
biography of the foremost man of all this 
Western Worid has had no addition made 
to its list more interesting than the present 
volumes; it has had none that was more 
certain of wide reading, and it has had not 
more than two or three—one of these being 
Mr. Carl Schurz’s ‘Henry Clay”’—which 
was so notable as a literary achievement. 
There was surely no lack of _ lives 
of George Washington. Very recently 
Mr. Robert M. Lindsay published in 
Philadelphia for W. 8S. Baker a_ vol- 
ume of Washington bibliography that 
sufficiently indicated the wide range 
over which these works have extended. 
And yet fora biography such as Mr. Lodge 
has written there had long been extant the 
promise of a grateful welcome. It brinys 
the reader as near the real George Wash- 
ington as he is ever likely to find himself. 
This man dwelt in his own time in a region 
very much his own; in later times he has 
emphatically done so as a figure of his- 
tory. Probably of no other modern hero 
could it be said with so much truth, 

“ Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart.” 


Not even could it be said with better truth 
of Milton himself, the man to whom these 
quoted words originally were applied. 

The honors bestowed upon Washington 
jn his lifetime must be accepted as great 
testimony to the respect inspired by tbe 
—_ himself. Talleyrand’s extraordinary 
tribute at the time of his death,-which has 
only of late become known, is most signifi- 
eant. England as well as France paid the 
memory of this man signal honors, and yet 
he was “only a simple Virginia gentleman 
who had never left his own country and 
who, when he died, held no other office 
than the titular command of a provisional 
army.” ; , 


and New-York: HOUGHTON, 
1889. 


Since that time the stream of 
praise has never ceased to flow, and the 

oundsof the current have ever widened. 
Mr. Lodge thinks that when many 
scores of years after a man is dead 
the world at large agrees to call 
him great, individual critics must 
bow the head; the verdict is one 
to be accepted. And yet, reverenced as 
is the memory of Washington, his person- 
ality and character are unfamiliar to the 
very posterity that reverences him. Mr. 
Lodge attributes a considerable share of 
this te that itinerant Parson Weems, wne 
made books and who sold them, and who, 
we may add, derived surprisingly little per- 
sonal advantage from his own anecdote of 
the boy Washington’s want of capacity in 
accomplishing things mendacious. Weems 
made of Washington a faultless prig, and the 
wide sale of his book impressed Wash- 
ington’s character upon the American. peo- 
le as that of a person of the faultless prig 
description. 

The few pages which Mr. Lodge devotes 
to Weems and the kind of mind Weems 
had are interesting as a study, and the 
reader is made to feel the force of his 
analysis. Weems’s character was not com- 
plex, and neither he ner his book is dif- 
ficult to understand. He was by profession 
a preacher, but by nature he was an ad- 
venturer. The things he loved were noto- 
riety, money, and a wandering life. He 
wrote books, intending to make them popu- 
Jar, and he sold them himself as a travel- 
jng peddier. It was not intended that the 
biography of Washington should be read 
in Eastern towns; it was meant rather 
for the farmers and backwoodsmen of the 
frontier. Having gone beyond the Al- 
Jeghanies, it was carried thence by 
them into the distant vallevs and 
plains beyond. The parts of it which are 
truthful were drawn from the public docu- 
ments of the time and relate to the public 
career of Washington. These comprise 
nine-tenths of the beek; the remaining one- 
tenth contains the account of his boyhood, 
and isafruit of Weems’s own exuberant 
imagination. It is this part which is so 
mendacious that has had the singplar fort- 
‘une to be remembered. And yet Mr. 
‘Lodge does not regard Weems as “a cold- 
blooded liar. a mere forger of anecdotes,” 
‘but as “‘a man destitute of historical sense, 
training, or morals, ready to take the slen- 
derest fact and work it up fer the pur- 
poses of the market.” 


In the early life of Washington a piece of 
good fortune to which Mr. Lodge attaches 
much impertance was his meeting with 
Thomas Lord Fairfax, who, when he came 
to Virginia, was sixty yearsof age. Fair- 
fax was ‘“‘an accomplished gentleman, 
familiar with Courts and camps, disap-. 
‘pointed, but not morose; disillusioned, but 
‘still kindly and generous”—in a word, aman 
\from whnom a “ boy could gain that knowl- 
,edge of men and manners which no school 
‘ean give.” It was Fairfax who sent Wash- 
‘ington forth as a surveyor of the vast Fair- 
fax estates beyond the mountains, in order 
‘that their boundaries might be defined and 
future litigations avoided. Not only did 
’W ashington learn much in thiscapacity that 
fitted him for the work he was subsequently 
to perform on a stage of world-wide impor- 
tance, but he was carefulto buy up the best 
Jand he could find, and thus he laid the foun- 
dations of the vast landed property of which 
he was possessed at the time of bis death. 
‘The experience fitted him admirably in cer- 
tain directions for the military campaign 
he was to undertake against the Indians 
and French not many years later, and in 
which he was to acquire, as Mr. Lodge 
states it, that self-control and mastery of 
temper for which he became so remarkable. 
When the war had ended and Washington 
had married he was not yet thirty years 
old, and yet he had attained to all that Vir- 
ginia could give of honor and fortune. He 
had become one of the richest men in the 
country: he was acknowledged te be the 
first soldier in America, and he was happy 
in private life. A man more wisely con- 
tented than Washington at this period, 
says Mr. Lodge, ‘‘ never breathed.” 

tis an agreeable and vivid picture that 
he paints of Washington’s life at Mount 
Vernon. from these days on to the outbreak 
of the Revolution. It discloses to the read- 
er more ot the human side of the man 
than anything else in the volumes. ‘Take 
it for all in all, it was a manly, wholesome, 
many-sided life.” says the autnor. ‘‘It kept 
Washington young and strong, both men- 
tally and physically. When he was forty 
he flung the iron bar at some village sports 
toa point which no cempetitor could ap- 
proach. There was no man in all Virginia 
who could ride a horse with such a power- 
ful and assured seat, There was no one 
who could journey further on foot, and no 
man at Williamsburg who showed at the 
Governor’s receptions such a commanding 
presence or who walked with such a grace- 
ful and elastic step.” ; 

The military genius of Washington is a 

phase ef his life over which discussion 
ay never end. The qualities which 
/brought success to. him were qualities 
which seldom in history have achieved suc- 
cess for a commander. His was essentially 
d always a policy of defense and delay. 
‘Unequal in number and discipline as his 
army was, it became the main article of his 
gnilitary practice, whatever else he did, to 
his army. On this more than on suc- 


Pe battle depended the ultimate victory. . 


Revolution, to his mind, depended upon 


| the continued existence of the army: with- 4 


tirst accordingly are dated 


out an army the Revolution would soon 
cease to be. This and not the possession of 
territory, large or small, was the essential 
fact before ‘him. 

Toaman of Washington’s temper, how- 
ever, for Washington was not indifferent to 
fighting, this wasa trying course to pur- 


la¥ open to him; could be only hold on 
long enough and keep an army steadily in 
the field, he saw that he would slowly and 
surely achieve the end for which the col- 
onies were doing their very utmost. Sol- 
diers of the foremost rank have dwelt upon 
a General’s skillin retreat as a prime test 
of military genius; they have placed to- 
gether a knowledge of, when to retreat and 
the courage to undert&ke the step as virtues 
of the highest and rarest order, No 
General possessed them in greater per- 
fection than Washington. Indeed, Gener- 
als have won victories of world-wide repute 
and yet have possessed them not—have been 
overturned at last, andlargely, perhaps, for 
that reason. This, at least in the case of Na- 
peleon, was the view of Wellington as dis- 
closed in Earl Stanhope’s recent notes of 
conversations with him. 

Mr. Lodge’s second volume opens with 
the return of Washington to Mount Vernon 


-at the close of the war, from which four 


days. later he wrote to Gov. Clinton: ‘‘I 
oo to spend the remainder of my days in 
cultivating the affections of good men and 
in the practice of the domestic virtues.” 
But he doubts if this expression indicated 
more than a mere hope; there could scarce- 
ly have been a confidence that the country 
would not require his services further. 
Washington’s share in the early work for 
union he judges to have been very large. 
His personal influence at the close of the 
war was enormous; with the army he was 
like an eracle. He more than any one else 
started the great movement which culmi- 
nated in the Constitution and the Union. 
No other man could have started it as he 
did; no other man had a tithe of his influ- 
ence, and none save Hamilton so grasped 
the situation and so understood it. 

In his final chapter the author returns to 
generalities and discusses two points with 
special fullness—the failure of mankind to 
understand Washington at the same time 
that they reverence him, and the accusa- 
tion that he was ngt an American but 
merely an Enghsh commoner who van- 
quished an English King. He thinks the 
cause of the fitst isin part due to the ven- 
eration which Washington’s work has in- 
spired, resulting in his elevation to a 
position of lonely greatness and thus put- 
ting him outside the range of human sym- 
pathy. He was nevera maker of phrases 
or sayer of brilliant things, which has 
helped to preserve this condition, while 
the fact that he was modest and 
sensitive has made men think he was 
dull and_ cold. Mr. Lodge _ holds 
that in Washington were embodied ‘the 
noblest possibilities of humanity.” He sees 
in him, after some years of careful study, 
“‘a great soldier who fought a trving war 
to a successful end impossible without 
him”; “a great statesman, who did more 
than all other men to lay the foundations 
of a republic’; ‘‘a marvelous judgment 
which was never at fault”; ‘a penetrating 
vision which beheld the future of America 
when it was dim to other eyes”; ‘‘a great 
intellectual force”; ‘‘a will of iron”; ‘tan 
unyielding grasp ot facts”; ‘‘an unequaled 
strength of patriotic purpose”; ‘‘a pure and 
high-minded gentleman, of dauntless cour- 
age and stainless honor, simple and stately 
of manner, kind and generous of heart.” 

Considering the accusation that Wash- 
ington was not an American, Mr. Ludge con- 
tends that he was as genuine an American 
as Lincoln, though an American of the 
eighteenth not the nineteenth century, but 
none the less an Ameriean. More than this, 
he was “ the first thorough American inthe 
broad, national sense, as distinct from the 
colonial American. He was tlie fourth in 
descent from the first American of his 
name, and Lincoln. the hero of three- 
fourths of a century later, was only the 


out in life to earn his own living. Had he 
been an Englishman in fact or in feeling, 
he probably would not have done this: liv- 
ing on what he could get from the family 
estate or entering one of the learned pro- 
fessions, would have been a more natural 
choice. Hewas only a boy when he went 
out into the world to earn with his own 
hands his support and independence. He 
shared in the belief of his country that a 
man can do little that is more creditable to 
him than to earn a living honestly. 

Mr. Scudder’s biography, as the title im- 
plies, is adapted to another class of read- 
ers. In size, treatment, and method it 
aims to reach the understanding of the 
young. For this purpose itis an excellent 
little work. Mr. Scudder makes the narra- 
tive entertaining and bright at the same 
time that it is instructive. The reader 
might wonder that so little space is given to 
the eight years as President, and might 
conclude that this part was shortened when 
the earlier chapters, already written, had 
outrun their limits; but the fact appears, 
on second thought, to be difterent; the 
phases of Washington’s life most interest- 
ing to the young are his youth, his life as a 
surveyor, and his deeds in camp and battle; 
accordingly these are pushed to the front at 
the expense ef facts less acceptable to the 
youthful understanding. 

‘Lhe appeararce of the second volume of 
Washington’s writings, edited by Worth- 
ington C. Ford, gives occasion for renewed 
appreciation of this noble undertaking. 
Publishers and editor alike deserve the 
gratitude of the public at large as well as 
of their 750 subscribers. The letters in this 
volume embrace the seveuteen years ex- 
tending from 1758 to 1775. and the 
from the 
frentier. When 125 pages have been 
passed we find Washington married 
te Mrs. Custis, and soon afterward he 
is settled at Mount Vernon. Two of the 
few extant letters from Washington to this ‘ 
lady are here given. The first was written 
before the marriage ‘“‘to one whose 
life is now inseparable frem mine.” 
‘This was just as he had begun his 
march to the Ohio. ‘‘Since that happy 
hour when we made our pledges to each 
other,” he says, ‘‘my thoughts have been 
continually going to you as another self.” 
The second letter to her is one of the lastin 
the volume. He wrote it from Philadelphia 
and to inform her that the command of 
the army raised for the defense of the 
American cause had been intrusted to him. 
Though writing in April, he thought he 
should be able to return in safety 
to her in the Fall of the same year. 
These Mount Vernon letters serve only 
to emphasize the common statements re- 


ife in that home. He had been there 

afew months when he wrote to Richard 
Washington: ‘* I am now, I believe, fixed at 
this seat with an agreeable consort for life. 
And hope to find more happiness in retire- 
ment than I ever experienced amidst a 
wide and bustling world.” Washington’s 
letter of September, 1765, to Francis Dan- 
dridge, the uncle of his wife in England, is 
also here. The reader will not regret to 
see a few lines from it reproduced in this 
article: 


“Tf you will permit me, after six years’ 
silence—the time I have been married to your 
niece—to pay my respects to you in this epis- 
tolary way, [shall think myseif happy in be- 
ginning a correspondence which cannot but be 
attended with pleasure on my side. * * * Be- 
fore thisI rather apprehended that some dis- 
gust at the news of your niece’s marriage with 
me—why I could not tell—might have been the 
cause of your silence upon that event and dis- 
continuing a correspondence which before then 
you had kept up with her; but if I could only 
flatter myself that you would in any wise be 
entertained with the few occurrences that it 
might be in my power to relate from hence, I 
should endeavor to atone for my past remiss- 
ness in this respect by future punctuality.” 


Letters from Washington to the London 
house of Robert Cary & Co. illustrate the 
business side of Washington’s character. 
Added to these are his Mount Vernon 
journals, with their painstaking records of 
the state of the weather, the health of his 
negroes, the daily farm work, the cost of 
supplies, his dealings with his neighbors, 
&c., allof which iilustrate his exactness 
of mind and constant counting of costs and 
returns. In the life of Virginia planters in 
Washington’s time there was an _ excess 
of many things that help to make life 
agreeable, but among’ these _ ready 
money certainly was not one. This is a 
familiar fact in the history of plantation 
life in that time. In these letters we catch 
occasional evidence of the extent to which 
Washington, though now become a rich 
man, was cramped for the means with 
which to discharge his obligations. Owing 
to a bad year fer crops and to other causes 
beyond his control, he had become the 
debtor of his London correspondents 
to a considerable amount. <A_ friend 
had asked for the loan of £400 from 
him, but he was unable to_ oblige 
him. ‘Alas! to show my inability in 
this respect,” said he, ‘“‘I inclose you a 
copy ef Mr. Cary’s last account current 
against me, which, upon my honor and the 
faith of a Christian, isa true oneand trans- 
mitted te me with the additional aggrava- 





| tion of.a hint at the laraeness of it.” 


sue; but he had the eye to seethat no other - 


sixth. Like Lincoln, Washington started , 


arding the happiness of Washington’s | 


ington’s reply to this “hint at ‘the 
largeness” of the debt indicates his posses- 
sion of those qualities of resentment and 
independence which made for so much in 
the affairs of his country ten years later. 
First telling the Messrs. Cary just what he 
could do in the she gees way, he added that 
if they were not satistied with that he 
would hit upon some method ‘‘that will at 
once discharge the debt and effectually re- 
move me from all further mention of it.” 
To which offer he added a further state- 
ment: 


“T must confess I did notexpect that a cor- 
respondent so steady and constant as I have 
proved, and was willing to have continued, to 
your house while the advantages were in any 
way reciprocal would be reminded the instant 
it was discovered how necessary it was for him 
to be expeditious in his payments. Reason and 
prudence naturally dictate to every man of 
common sense the thing thatis right, and you 
might have rested assured that so fast as I 
could make remittances without distressing my- 
self too much my inclinations would have 
prompted me to 1t, because in the first place it 
is but anirksome thing toafree mind to be 
anyways hampered by debt, and in the next 
place I think I have discovered no intentions, 
since I have found how the balance was likely 
to turn, of increasing that debt, but, on the con- 
trary, all the willingness } could, under the acci- 
dents that have happened, of decreasing it to 
the utmost of my powers. Your answer will 
determine my measures, and upon this issue 
it must rest.” 


Mr. Fiske’s volume on the War of In- 
dependence, small though it is, and the 
last, though we have placed it in this list 
of books, is not a work of common value. 
From first page to last it is an original 
and suggestive treatment of a familiar 
theme. Though designed for the youug, it 
would repay reading on the part of ma- 
ture minds. The ‘* because” pervades the 
work, so tospeak. Here is a passage to 
show the clearness with which the times 
and the conditions are placed before the 
reader, and used to inspire and hold his 
interest: 


“There are many points from which we might 
start, but we must, at any rate, choose a point 
several years eariier than the Declaration of 
Independence. People are very apt to leave 
out of sight the good old colony times and 
speak of our country as scarcely more than a 
hundred years old. Sometimes we hear the 
Presidency of George Washington spoken of as 
part of early American history; but we ought 
not to furget that when Washington was born 
the Commonwealth of Virginia was already 125 
years old. The first Governor of Massachusetts 
was born three centuries ago, in 1588, the year 
of the Spanish Armada. Suppose we 
take the period of 282 years between 
the English settlement of Virginia and 
the inauguration of President Benjamin 
Harrison, and divide it in thé middle. That 
gives us the year 1748 as the half-way stations 
in the history of the American people. There 
were just as many years of continuous Ameri- 
can history before 1748 as there have been 


-since that date. That year was famous for the 


treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which put an end to a 
war between England and France that had 
lasted tive years. That war had been waged in 
America a8 well as in Europe, and American 
troops had played a brilliant part in it.” 
Pe Sa oe 


AMERICAN STUDIES. 
STUDIES IN THE SOUTH AND WEST, WITH 
COMMENTS ON CANADA. By CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. New-York: HARPER & 
BROTHERS. 

We do not supposeit is the expanse of 
the country which excites the attention of 
our people, for ideas of its proportions are 
obtainable by reference to maps, but what 
it is quite impossible to appreciate are its 
vast industries. We may gain through 
census reports knowledge of aggregate 
amounts of values, whether derived from 
agriculture or manufactures, but it is be- 
yond human ken to seize on the myriads of 
individaals who are the producers. A man 
cannot travel twenty-four hours from any 
one point to another in this country with- 
out being conscious of the outout of ma- 
terial, the consequent consumption, and, 
seeing things as they actually are, is lest 
when he dares to speculate on the future. 

The author of ‘“‘ Studies in the South 
and West,” knowing the world, makes 
no assumptions and wisely puts aside 
bluff and brag. He does not proph- 
esy as to the future. As a trained jour- 
nalist he sees for himself, looks at the 
facts, and quietly discusses them. Material 
wealth he does not care to comment on alone; 
others have described it. He has an eye, 
however, for peculiar conditions. Know- 
ing about books, art, music, he wants to 
discover how far wealth has increased cult- 
ure, and interesting are such deductions as 
he makes on American sociology. 

Having visited the South in 1885, Mr. 
Dudley Warner goes there again in 1887, 
and presents the conditions separated by a 


brief interval of two years. Why will there 
be rather dull than peeve eee people who 
still believe in the North that the war is 
not over? Mr. Dudley Warner says: * The 
war is over in spirit as well as in deed. The 
thoughts of the people are not upon war, 
not much upon the past at all, except as 
their losses remind them of it, but upon 
the future, upon business, a revival of 
trade, upon education, and adjustment to 
the new state of things. The thoughts are 
not much upon politics or upon offices ; cer- 
tainly they are not turned morein this 
direction than the thoughts of people at 
the North are.” 

It was but natural that in the South 
with the election of Mr. Cleveland there 
was satisfaction, for there came then for 
the first time since the war “the feeling of 
personal responsibility,” but that honest 
feeling has never changed to despondency 
with the installing of Mr. Harrison in the 
Presidential chair. ‘*I have believed that 
for the past ten years there has been grow- 
ing in this country a stronger feeling’of 
nationality, a distinct American historic 
consciousness, and nowhere else has it de- 
veloped so rapidly of iate as in the South. 
Iam cenyinced that this is a genuine de- 
velopment of attachment to the Union and 
pride of the Nation, and not in any respect 
a political movement for unworthy pur- 
poses. * * * Itis timethat sober, thought- 
tul, patriotic people at the North should 
quit representing the desire for office at the 
South as adesire to get into the Govern- 
ment saddle and ride again with a ‘rebel’ 
impulse. It would be, indeed, a discourag- 
ing factif any considerable portion of the 
South held aloft in sullenness from Federal 
affairs.” 

In treating of the condition of the South, 
Mr. Dudley Warner states that the war 
‘practically wiped out personal property 
and the means of livelihood,” but ‘the 
Southern people do net appreciate the sacri- 
fices the North made for the Union.” What 
they say is: ‘‘ Yes, you lost your best blood, 
but you grew rich, and when the war ended 
life went on with the fullness of material 
prosperity. The South lost fathers, sons, 
brothers, endured the bitterness of de- 
feat, and, stripped of its means, had to be- 
gin a new existence under the disadvan- 
tages of a sudden social revolution.” 

The problem is still the negro. Mr. Dud- 
ley Warner knows that, as does every man 
South, and as should every Northern man. 
“The Southerners will not permit such 
Legislatures as those assembled once in 
Louisiana and South Carolina to rule them 
again.” ‘What would youdoin Ohio or 
in Connecticut? Would you be ruled by a lot 
of ignerant field hands allied with a gang of 
plunderers?” The negro is to be in the ma- 
jority in parts of the South. Somewhat 
contrary to statistical prophecies, his in- 
crease is not as rapid as 1t was supposed _ it 
would be, but he is the laborer, and will be 
the source of prosperity. It is the better 
education of the negro, which is a necessi- 
ty, and this education, notwithstanding un- 
told difficulties, must continue through cent- 
uries before he can be the equal of the 
white man. A late English review put 
this matter before its readers in a singular- 
ly cold-blooded way. ‘Taking the animal 
side of the question, the argument it em- 
ployed was of the purest ethnological kind. 
**Whvy are we always expecting such mar- 
vels,” it asked, “of the colored race? 
Remember that in actual fact the negro in 
the West Indies or in the United States is 
rarely removed more than three generations 
from savagery, and.as to ourselves, intelli- 
gent as we suppose ourselves to be, we are 
only forty removes from barbarians and 
two hundred trom cannibals.” It will take 
time, endless precautions, and untold 
patience before the negro is educated, 
Between the two races there always will 
be the sharply-marked lines of demarka- 
tion. “‘No one,” writes Mr. Warner in 
1885, “can see the mass of colored peo- 
ple in the cities and on the plantations, the 
ignorant mass, slowly coming to motal con- 
sciousness, without a recognition of the 
magnitude of the negro problem. I am 
glad that my State has not the practical 
settlement of it, and I cannot do less than 
express profound sympathy with the people 
who have. They inherit the most diffiicalt 





ash-~ 


, task anywhere visible in human progress. 
[Thee will make mistakes, aud they will do 





injustice now and then, but one feels like 
turning away from these and thanking 
God for what they do well.” 

As to the education of the colored man, 
the progress is still slow. In the larger 
cities in the South, and where popu- 
lation is centred, the negro has the advan- 
tage of good schools, but iu the country he 
has not. As for that, neither have the white 
children under the same conditions any 
education, and the illiteracy of the white 
race does not tend to improve the colored 
one, but rather to lower both standards. 
In many cases it is a question of money and 
one difficult of solution. As Mr. War- 
ner puts it, <‘the colored people are 
more dependent on public schools than the 
whites, for while there are vast masses of 
colored people in city and country who have 
neither the money nor the disposition to sus- 
tain schools, in all ety places the whites 
are able to have excellent private schools 
and do have them. Doereaty any where can 
the colored people as yet have a private 
school witheut aid. At the present rate 
of progress and even with the increase 
of tax-paying ability it must be lon 
before the ignorant masses, white an 
black, in the country districts, scattered 
over a wide area, can have public schools 
at all efficient.” 

What Mr. Warner found remarkable 
was the increase of manufactures in the 
South. ‘It was like the discovery of a new 
world.” Small shops, which all economists 
favor so much, were many, and were giving 
employment ‘‘ to men, women, and children 
who had never had any work of that sore 
to do before.” It was becoming evident 
that with the mega gp of these small 
industries there would come the means 
for seli-sustenance. In fact, it was ap- 
parent that the idea that it was beneath the 
dignity of men and women to work had 

een knocked out of the heads of Southern 
people. If Northern capital had helped, 
still there was no small proportion of money 
which came direct from the Southern peo- 
ple, and must have been the result of suc- 
cessful work and economy. 

It is in the West that Mr. Warner 
finds material for judging of social top- 
ics. In Chicago there 1s a club, and 
when a visitor comes there he is shown a 
particular table and informed “that nota 
cent less than $150,000,000 lunches there.” 
This impressive statement was as signifi- 
cant in its way as the list ofthe men ‘‘in the 
days of Emerson, Agassiz, and Longfellow 
who dined together at the Saturday Club 
in Boston.” Of course, the author does not 
conelude from this that money is the only 
thing thought of in Chicago, or intellect 
alone reserved for Boston. Materialism has 
its votaries all over the country, but what 
is intimated is this, that seemingly there is 
less interest in the cities of the West 
generally in study, researeh, art, and edu- 
cation than in Eastern cities of the 
same size. When you must be practical, 
and when you have to keep grubbing all 
the time for potatoes, you cannot have time 
for garden culture. It takes so long atime 
to do the thing quietly and allow money to 
make no. clinking. ‘**Where,” as Mr. 
Warner puts it nicely, ‘‘a family has 
had ‘things’ for two or three genera- 
tions, they are less an object than an unre- 
garded matter of course; where things and 
a manner of living are newly acquired, 
they have more importance in themselves.” 
lt makes no matter, however, where it is—in 
London, Paris, New-York, or Chicago—snd- 
den wealth does incline to vulgar ostenta- 
tion. 

Chicago Mr. Warner visits twice, and 
describes very cleverly, and as to popu- 
lation we think it highly possible that at 
no far distant date it will have as many 
people in it as New-York has to-day. It 
will have its troubles, and it suffers from 
some’ of them now, for “ it has an immense 
foreign brutal element,” which must be 
controlled. 

Springfield, Indianapolis, Columbus, Mem- 
phis, Little Rock, Ss. Louis, Kansas City, 
are all briefly treated, and in the conclud- 
ing chapter Canada is described, special 
attention being paid to its political condi- 
tion. Some of the statistics of Ontario are 
peculiar. There ought to have been an in- 
crease of 442,000 people there. Figures 
showed only 145,000. What had vecome of 
the expected 297,000? ‘*They did not go 
to Manitoba—the census showed that. 
The ldmentable truth is,” wrote the Cana- 
dian statistician, ‘‘that we are growing 
men for the United States.” 


NEW BOOKS. 


—Wild Darrie. By Christie Murray and 
Henry Herman. New-York: Longmans, Green 
§ Co.—Which of the two of these novelists 
contributes the English part of the story, 
or the American portion, is not determina- 
ble, for ‘ {Wild Darrie” moves from the 
neighborhood of Trenton in England to 
Redberry Creek in Kansas. Deering, a 
fairly well-to-do English country gentle- 
man, in a moment of infatuation has mar- 
ried Wild Darrie, a circus woman, and Ella, 
who is Wild Darrie, turns out badly. 
She has a wretched temper, her hus- 
band has ae will of his own, 
and after Ada, their child, is born, Ella 


leaves her home and lives with: a ftirst- 
class rascal, whose flash name is ‘ Tricky 
Bill.” ‘* Tricky Bill” steals a large amount 
of money, is arrested, and goes to prison for 
a number of years. Ella is believed to have 
participated in the robbery, and she, too, 
goes to jail. Ada, the girl, long separated 
from her mother, is marriageable when the 
story begins, and is betrothed to Lieut. 
Griffith Broadhurst of the Royal Navy. 
Just when the wedding presents are 
being examined, two tramps appear, 
ceming from entirely different direc- 
tions, One is Tricky Bill, the other 
Ella. Tricky Bill at once appreciates 
the situation. There is a haul to be made. 
He steals a silver mug full of money and 
is caught at it, soundly flogged, and he 
disappears. Ella is discovere and the hus- 
band, too, finds his erring wife. The bent 
of the story is the rehabilitation of Ella, 
which is a rather difficult task. To hide 
their shame the Deerings, man, wife, and 
Ada, go to the West. The marriage of Ada 
with Griffith is postponed. Griffith in due 
time comes to the Deering ranch and mur- 
ries Ada. Tricky Bill turns up. Then we 
have bandits and Indian raids, with 
the discovery of a gold mine. Wild 
Darrie brings her old circus ways to 
a useful end and saves the‘ family from 
destruction, but itis believed has perished 
in her efforts. The family get very rich, 
return to England, and erect a monument 
with this inscription: ‘‘Sacred to the mem- 
ory of Ella Deering, the beloved wife of 
Andrew Deering, who saerificed her life to 
save her husband and child.” But of course 
Wild Darrie is not dead. She is in England 
again, and is attached to a circus. She 
even has the satisfaction of reading her 
own epitaph. Then she knows she is for- 
given. The mother is restored to her Ada 
and to Ada’s children, for now Wild Darrie 
isa yrandmother. Then Ella dies in a very 
contented and cheerful frame of mind. 

—Good Things in Life. Fifth Series. New- 
York: Frederick A. Stokes & Brother.—This 
title might incline to the thought that the 
volume told of ‘* good things” in an edible 
sense, but it is in the spiritual way the 
book is to be considered. Here there are 
selections of an illustrative sort taken from 
Life, with appropriate text. For instance, 
the rather masculine dowager who ap- 
proaches the overworked hotel clerk has this 
given her: ‘‘ No mail; breakfast from 7 to 
10; lunch at 1: dinner, 6 to 8; barreom 
down the corridor to the right.” In a 
clever skit, entitled ‘ Possibly,” there 
is the Du Maurier manner, with the same 
decision of line, only it has the American 
flavoring. Mrs. Major Boyd wears ‘‘ a loud 
own,” out of consideration for her hus- 
and, the Major, ‘‘ he is so shockingly deaf, 

ou know.” The swell is at dinner. The 
andlurd is somewhat in doubt as to the 
character of his patron, and sends in a col- 
ored servant to make inquiries. ‘* The pre- 
rietor wants to know who I am? Tm 

hilip Ferdinand Herton Rhinelander Ve 
Pell.” Waiter—* Well, yo’ oughn’t ter git 
mad at me, Sah; 1 hadn’t nuftin to do wif 
givenyo’ dat name.” All the sketches are 
spirited, and conceived in good taste. 

— Béranger’s Poems in the Versions from the 
Rest Translations. Selected by William S, 
Walsh. With Illustrations on Steel. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—It is 
pleasant to see the original steel illustra- 
tions doing service once more for Béranger, 
for they show barely a sign of usage, so 
fresh and sharp are they. Mr. Walsh has 


shown Fe gs in putting in the front 
place Maginn’s translations. Thackeray is 
said to have tried his hand at several 
of Béranger’s poems, but his “Roi d’Yvetot” 
is the best. Maginn was familiar with 
French; net more * than Thackeray, per- 
+haps not as much: but with the greater ad- 


“came, there is trouble. 
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MRS, M, E. W. SHERWOOD 
On the Subject of Honest Labor. 


There is a subtle something in the French mind 
which the sterrer Anglo-Saxon lacks. We, heavily 
freighted with our own respectability, are ashamed 
to work for a living unless we can do it with pen, 
pencil, or graver. We even hide the modest and 
feminine needle and do our embroidery on the sly, 
putting it in at the Decorative Art Rooms or at the 
Woman's Exchange, underafeignedname. This is 
& poor form of pride, an aggravated self-conscious- 
ness, a proof of something ignoble in ourselves, and 
@ shameful scorn of that noblest of all things, 
“work,” so honorable in men; why not in women? 
Mrs. Harriet Hubvard Ayer has the French talent 
tor the exactituae of the medical and chemical sci- 
ence. She was, and doubtless many women are, 
born with it, but the higher education of women 
had not reached the Chicago belle. It toek the hard 
schoolmistress, adversity, to teach her what is now 
a pleasure and a pastime, but which, at the time she 
took it up, was simply a breadwinner. Very many 
very pretty women have been killed by using cos- 
metics. We have the well-known story of Mario’s 
daughter and the “ Beautiful Forever’ woman. We 
have the sad sight in our hospitals of the paralyzed 
actress. There is something repellent to an honest 
mind in the very word “coswetic.” It seems to be 
apirate flying a false flag. Mrs. Ayer, however, 
first found out that her Kécamier preparations were 
innocent, then beneficial, and she advanced boldly 
to her work. What it must have cost her, what 
publicity and wrong impressions and ignorant criti- 
cism cost a reduced gentlewoman, who shall ever 
write the book which shall tell the story? 

But Mrs. Ayer did not stop at this. She went on 
making confections for coughs and colds, medicines 
for purifying the blood, and tonics for those who 
suiter from brain and nerve depression. It is pleas- 
ant to read the testimoniais from her old pastor, the 
Rev. David Swing, whose magical eloquence brings 
all the hard-headed men of the great West to hear 
him every Sunday. Doe Lancey Nicoll, Steele Mac- 
kaye, Rufus [ngalls, Douglass, Watterson, John A. 
Cockerill, Gov. Curtin, the popular and genial 
Buffalo Bill, the stroke oar of the Cornell crew—all 
testify to the merits of her Vita Nuova. 

What a boxing of thecompass! Any woman might 
be proud of these letters, and the brave woman who 
has tried being “saleswoman,” purchasing agent, 
anything rather than be a burden to her friends, has 
risen to fortune and to a place where she can help 
other women, who perhaps are not as able to help 
themselves as she has been. 

It is on this side of her character that we approach 
Mrs. Ayer with the respect due to a discoverer. 

Why should not women study chemistry and be- 
come students of the exact sciences? How much 
better to do a trade well than an art badly! It is the 
way work is done which makes it honorable or dis- 
honorable, not what the work is. 

M. E. W. SHERWOOD. 

From Prof. Stillman, the eminent scientist and 
Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology: 

40 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, January, 1887. 
MRs. H. H. AYER: 

DEAR MADAM: Samples ot your Récamier Prep. 
arations have been analyzed by me. I tind that 
there is nothing in them that will harm the most 
delicate skin, and which is not authorized by the 
French Pharmacopeia as safe and beneficial in 
preparations of this character. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS B. STILLMAN, M. Sc., Ph. D. 





miration for the aufhor of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” 
we know of no one who felt Béranger as 
did Maginn. There never was a_ happier 
translation made than ‘‘Le Dieu de Bonne 
Gens”—** The God of Honest People.” The 
book is a very handsome one and the bind- 
ing is in good taste. 

—Thel. D. B. in South Africa. By Louise 
Vescelius-Sheldon. Illustrated. New-York: 
John W. Lovell Company.—By I. D. B. is 
meant an Illicit Diamond Buyer, and at 
Kimberly where white men and Kafirs 
work, and the chances of stealing dia- 
monds are easy, unless a purchaser can 
show exactly whence his precious stones 
Donald Laure has 
married Dainty, and Daintv combines 
within herself the traits of English and 
Zulu, for her mether was an African girl. 
Dainty is very beautiful and very languid. 
Donald is ot the 1. D. B., and has no objec- 
tion to take a diamond, indifferent as 
to its source of derivation. A Katir boy 
has a big stone which he has stolen, and he 
sellsit to Donald. ‘The officers track the 
diamond into Donald’s hands, and come 
to arrest him. Bela is a dwarf negro, who is 
Dainty’s servant. Bela has lost an eye by 
an explosion in a mine, and has a glass one, 
Just when Donald is about to be seized 
Dainty gets the diamond, takes out Bela’s 
glass eye, and puts the diamond in that 
very original hiding place. The sto is 
rather an amusing one, having something 
to do with the African diamond fields ana 
some little with New-York. 

—Red Carl. Translated from the German 
of J. J. Messmer. By Mary E. Ireland. New- 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell § Co.—This stery 
has the double merit ef not only inculcat- 
ing a useful lesson, but of being told ina 
naturalmanner. It describes the working of 
intelligent German labor when epposed to 
Socialism. It must have required a practical 
acquaintance with the labor system to 
enable the author to write so wisely 
about the many questions at issue. A Ger- 
man family, the Neumanns, are taken as 
representatives of the Fatherland, and 
their experiences aro related. There 
are many happy scenes of domestic 
life in the story and the dramatic 
portions are vigorously told. It is a sug- 
gestive story. It inculcates love for that 
country the man of German origin has ac- 
cepted for his own, and the book is a useful 
one, inasmuch asit shows what disasters 
are sure to follow those who adopt false 
doctrines. It is because “Red Carl” is 
neither stilted in style nor sermonizing in 
its arguments that it deserves high cem- 
mendation. 

—Charley’s Wonderful Journeys. By C. F. 
Amery. Illustrated. New-York: Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company.—Whether it he 
the pig who kindly roasted himself for 
charity’s benefit, or the mermaid who un- 
shipped her tail for the little boy’s gratiti- 
cation, that yeung gentleman takes, as he 
should all these marvels in the proper mat- 
ter-of-fact manner. He may be permitted 
to express some slight words of amusement 
when the kangaroos play leap-frog (in their 
own original springy way) or when he 
teok a slide on a moonbeam. Any way, 
Charley sees plenty of funny things, and 
other boys and girls will want to go with 
him. The book is a good one, the illustra- 
tions telling, and it is just the kind of a 
story which will delight the little ones, 

—Dragons’ Teeth. A Novel from the Portu- 
guese by Mary J. Serrano.—This romance of 
de Queiros’s treats of Lisbon and of Jorge 
the engineer, his frail wife Luiza, and the 
machinations of Bazilio, Luiza’s cousin. 
There is a tragic conclusion to the novel. 
How could it be otherwise, that being 
strictly within the shade a true Portu- 
guese coloring would give it? It is the 
country where the people eat cedtish and 
drink Collares. The translator writes that 
some ofthe crudeness of the original has 
been softened. We could hardly, without 
being overnice, make a character comic 
suffering from flatulent dyspepsia. The es- 
sential merits of ‘’ Dragons’ Teeth” are hard 
to discover. We are not well enough ac- 
quainted with Portuguese realism. 

—Raleigh Westgate; or, Epimenides in 
Maine. A Romance. By Helen Kendrick 
Johnson. New-York: D. Appleton § Co.— 
The author has done a brave thing in 
idealizing the somewhat unpoetical calling 
of the itinerant book agent; not that there 
are not many in this particular business 
who are very decent .and respectable peo- 
ple. If Mr. Stockton does turn the laugh 
on the seller of seeds and garden trees, that 
is no reason why our emotional instincts 
should not be called into play when Miss 
Johnson makes her hero a romantic col- 
porteur. There are many episodes in 
** Epimenides,” and those who make a busi- 
ness of disposing of their books should 
study the ways of Raleigh Westgate and 
how he worked off his stock. 

—A Happy Find. Translated from the 
French of Mme. Gagnebin by Miss E. V. Lee. 
New-York : Thomas ¥. Crowell g& Co.—Mme. 


Gagnebin writes a story, hardly Frenoh, so 
simple and pleasing is it in character. 
Aimée is a foundling brought up in some 
quiet French country town, who owes her 
training to an honest peasant woman. The 
moral inculcated is excellent, and the story 
naturally and prettily: told. 





IN THE CANADIAN WILDS 


THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY'S 
COUNTRY. 
THE LAKE ST. JOHN WILDERNESS, THE 
MONTAGNAIS INDIANS, AND THE 
GREAT OUANANICHE FISHING. 


There lies before me a tong red sash, 
bright in color, coarse in texture, with a 
foot of fringe at each end—such a sash as is 
worn by the Canadian habitans, and by 
many of the Indians in British America. 
There is nothing remarkable about the 
sash, nor in the fact that I bought it a few 
days ago at one of the trading posts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in that part of the 
world which within my recollection was 
put down on the maps as British America, 
and was an almost unknown country. The 
curious thing about it is the way I reached 
that trading post, for I went to it from the 
Grand Central Station in a parlor car, with 
a buffet in oneend and very springy arm- 
chairs, and a shining and smiling porter to 
anticipate every wish and to see that my 
boots were kept in a condition that might 
be acceptable to the British American In- 
dians—a parlor car, attached to a fast train, 
to carry me up among the agents and the 
trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, among the Montagnais Indians, to 
the very shore of Lake St. John, 200 miles 
north of Quebec. 

It seemed hardly right to be going up 
into such a country in a parlor car, where a 
few years ago the handling of timber and of 
skins were the only industries, and the few 
white inhabitants engaged themselves prin- 
cipally in building forts to protect them 
against the Indians. It seemed certainly 
anything but natural I had in mind, as 
the train flew along through Bridgeport, 
something I had read a few days 
before in an old cyclopedia of 1832 
describing that same region: “On the 
American continent Britain claims the 
right to occupy the immense space extend- 
ing from the St. Lawrence to the newly- 
discovered Arctic Ocean. Such an occupa- 
tion, however, evenin a prospective view, 
is so distant that to include the whole 
tract would be clearly premature. We re- 
serve, therefore, for a separate chapter the 
regions still held by the native tribes of 
America. The actual occupation extends 
along the northern and, in the lower part 
of its course, the southern bank of the St. 
Lawrence, the northern shores of Lake On- 
tario and Lake Erie, and, in part, the east- 
ern coast of Lake Huron; it reaches, though 
oply in some instances, thirty or forty miles 
into the interior. The company, which en- 
joys the exclusive trade ot Hudson’s Bay, 
maintains several forts on its western shore. 
They have also small fortson the leadin 
lakes and rivers of the interior, callec 
houses, where they are secure against the 
attack of the Indians scattered over the ex- 
panse of these desolate wilds and can form 
a store of the articles necessary for the fur 
trade. Beyond this occupancy they have 
not attempted to exercise any jurisdiction, 
nor, as has lately appeared, could a peacea- 
ble colony form itself without imminent 
danger from these rude tenants of the 
wild.” And after pondering over this 
I picked up the time tabie and read: 
“Monarch parlor sleeping cars from New- 
York to Quebec without change; also con- 
necting with Monarch parlor sleeping cars 
run on the Quebec and Lake St. John Rail- 
way, from Quebec to Lake St. John. Leave 
New-York 9:02 A. M., arrive Roberval, on 
Lake St. John, 5:35 P. M> the follewing 
day.” So, it seemed, ‘‘a peaceable colony” 
had been formed and there was no longer 
‘‘immirent danger from these rude tenants 
of the wild.” 

The reason for this luxurious mode of 
reaching so remote a region as Lake St. 
John, 200 miles straight nerth from Que- 
bec, may be easily told. The American 
sportsman is insatiable in his demands for 
new fields to conquer; and the real sports- 
man, the fisherman who is not content 
with the excitement of fishing off a wharf 
with a worm-baited hook, must cast his 
-, in waters that have not been fished dry. 

@ wants new pastures, and wants them 
as far from civilization as possible. Fora 
long time the Adirondacks supplied plen- 
ty unblazed forests and nameless and un- 
known lakes, but the supply of seclusion 
was hot equal to the demand, and the Adi- 
rondacks are now, as Mr. Murray says, 
“full of pianos.” Every lake has been 
fished over, year after year. You leave 
your cabin only to walk into the yard 
of a modern cottage. Every principal 
point can be reached by rail; and 
there is hardly more solitude, hardly 
more distance from civilization, in the 
Adirondacks than there is in the woods 
back of Hoboken. American sportsmen 
were looking for a region where they would 
not find the tin cans and broken kettles of 
former visitors, and in a manner almost 
providential (frem the fisherman’s stand- 

oint) the Lake St. John region loomed up. 

ake St. John is the greatest fishing water 
in the world. There probably is nowhere 
such a spot for either the fisherman or the 
hunter. The water is full of fish, the 
woods are full of game, and 100 miles 
around it, in any direction, you can go and 
stand where no white man ever stcod be- 
fore. What the Adirondacks were at the 
beginning Lake St. John is now, only ten 
times larger and wilder and grander. How 
a railroad came to be built through this 200 
miles of uninhabited and almost unex- 
plored wilderness between Quebec and 
Lake St. John _Will not = stop 
at this time to explain; but the rail- 
road having become a fact last year, 
the company having it in charge—a com- 
pany composed partly of American and 
partly of Canadian capitalists—was not 
slow tosee that it had in it. handsjust what 
American sportsmen were {»oking for. These 
9,3 pay mane built a hotel large enough to 
hold a hundred persons at Poberval,a quaint 
little French-Canadian tern onthe shore 
of Lake St. John; they arrauged for a par- 
lor and sleeping car service between New- 
York City and the Roberval Hotel, and they 
started a steamboat on the lake to run 
across to the Grand Discharge, where the 
great fishing grounds are. At the Grand 
Discharge they provided a portable house, 
with a great stock of canoes, tents, and 
camping materials of all kinds, and plenty 
of guides, keeping in mind this excellent 
idea which they have acted upen from the 
first, that they were goimg to open up a 
place where sportsmen could find absolute 
retirement from civilization in any form, 
which they could reach comfortably and 
pap and where they could obtain at 
the cheapest rates everything necessary for 
life in the woods, so that they need carry 
with them nothing but their own clothing. 
It was an excellent idea, and the company 
has carried it out well. That expression “at 
the cheapest rates” induces me to say a 
word here about the prices of these things. 
The cheapest rate is a very indefinite ar- 
ticle. When one of our party read the 
phrase going up on the train he exclaimed: 
“Oh, yes, I know all about the cheapest 
rates. That means $10 a Gay for a tent, $5 
for a guide, and everything in prepertion.” 
So I took pains to get the exact figures 
from headquarters, and the following were 
given me by Mr. Baker, the manager of the 
Hotel Roberval: ‘* Fora party of four, one 
tent, with the necessary camping outfit and 
blankets, $l aday; boats taken by parties 
for over two days, 50 cents a day; 
guides, $1 50 a day; foreman guides, capa- 
ble of heading a party and taking full 
charge, $2 50 a day; a full supply of 
everything necessary at either of the start- 
ing points; provisions, both solid and 
liquid, charged according to the kind and 
quantity ordered.” 
_ Two years ago there was nota house, lam 
informed, between Quebec and Lake &t. 
John except the shanties occupied by the 
railroad builders, It was 200 miles of solid 
wilderness. Now houses are so few it is a 
novelty to see one, and you step out of the 
back door of a shanty into the endless maze 
of birch trees. Lake St. John has always 
been a noted place among the Canadians. 
Nowhere such wonderful! fishing, such soli- 
tude, such a warm climate, (for that high 
latitude.) such rich land, such er we 
tiful scenery. ‘The lake is nearly the shape 
of asaucer, lying in a hollow, with hills 
rising up into meuntains all around it. It 
is 30 miles long by about 25 miles broad, 
lying in latitude 48° north. Theinevitable 
aud ever-present Adirondack Murray says 
of it that it is “‘a geological curiosity 
and a geographical surprise,” and it 





is, The Montagnais Indians call it Piceou- | 
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gami, meaning the flat lake. The most re- 
markable thing about it, to my mund, is the 
reat number of rivers flowing into it. 

here are nineteen large ones, and the 
waters of them ail are carried off by the 
regal Saguenay, of which Lake St. John is 
the head. The Peribonka, the largest, is 
400 miles long, the Mistassini is 300, the 
Ashuapmouchouan is 150, and as this last 
name is a sample of the Indian names of 


‘nearly all the rivers I shall not undertake 


to mention more of them. Up any of these 
Tivers @ sportsman can go in his canoe as 


| far as he will without seeing a house or 


tent, a cultivated field, a fence, a human 
being, or any sign of human life or crvil- 
ization. The single outlet of the lake, 
which forms the head waters of the Sague~- 
nay River, is divided for the first eight 
miles by Alma Island, at the foot of which 
the Grand Discharge, after a circuit 
of twelve miles in angry rapids, unites 
with the Petite Discharge, to form La Dé- 
charge du Lac St. Jean, a stream of con- 
siderable size, which, about thirty miles 
above Chicoutimi, is first known as the 
Saguenay River. The lake was discovered 
in 1647, and it must be very much the 
same now as it was then, except for the 
railroad that touches its shore and the few 
little French villages that have appeared. 
It lay unnoticed and unknown for two 
centuries, until about 1850 its compara- 
tively warm climate and its rich soil at- 
tracted a few settlers; but there was no 
way for them to get their products to mar- 
ket. In 1543 the region was an unknown 
part of the ‘“* Kingdom of Saguenay,” that 
reminder of Jacques Cartier and Roberval. 
Two of its present parishes, Notre-Dame de 
Roberval and St. Louis de Chambord, sepa- 
rated by the old Hudson’s Bay post of Meta- 
betchouan, are two of the oldest Roman 
Catholic mission stations on the continent. 

The great tish of Lake St. John, the ouan- 
aniche, or land-locked salmon,is not only 
celebrated throughout Canada, but is 
known in this country as well. Within a 
few weeks one of our leading magazines 
has published an illustrated paper entitled 
“The Land of the Wananish,” written by 
Leroy Milton Yale and I. G. A. Creighton, 
formerly of the Montreal Gazeite, now at- 
tached to the Canadian Civil Service at 
Ottawa. There is a discrepancy between 
their spelling of the word and mine, but the 
pronunciation is practically thesame. But 
the fish remains the same bright, beautiful, 
gamy fellow under whatever name. It has 
been suggested, and I think with reason, that 
the title, **land-locked sal.non,” is a mis- 
nomer, for the fish have easy access to the 
St. Lawrence by the Saguenay River. 
The ouananiche isundoubtedly a distinct 
species of salmon, (and may also become 
an extinct species if net fishing in the 
lake is not stopped,) and is as palatable 
on the table as he is beautifuland gamy 
in the water. His size is a dangerous sub- 
ject to touch upon. Ask the fisherman just 
returned from the Grand Discharge and his 
largest catch (which got away) must have 
been a ten-pounder at least. Five-pound- 
ers, I understand, are not at all uncommon. 
Two, three, and four pounds are common 
sizes. The Grand Discharge and the Peri- 
bonka River are the two great places for 
taking ouananiche. There are also muskal- 
longe in the lake, specimens taken often 
weighing from twenty to thirty pounds, and 
pike, whitefish, and suckers, the latter often 
weighing three or four pounds. But I do 
not purpose saying too much here about 
the fishing in Lake St. John. ‘That is too 
large a subject to be gone into in an in- 
troductory article, which is designed solely 
to make known the fact that the great 
Lake St. John wilderness region is within 
easy reach of sportsmen who desire to find 
a place that has been waiting for them 
almost untouched for centuries. When [I 
see the zeal with which fishermen go at the 
business; when I see the libraries of books 
of flies they carry, and the forests of deli- 
cate reds, and when | see sportsmen from 
the lower counties of Texas putting their 
lines in order on the hotel piazza at Ssches. 
val, I know what a vast subject tly fishing 
is and how carefully I must approach it. 
It is sufficient at this early stage to say 
that the fishing in Lake St. John is all that 
it pretends to be, and all that the most 
ardent angler can desire. [I am not 
to forget, either, that there are many 
who, though not expert or enthusi- 
astic fishermen, are fond of an out- 
ing in the wild woods in Summer, far 
from the haunts of everything that can 
suggest civilization, and that such a place 
they can find in the regionl am writing 
about without burdening themselves with 
those bugbears of city men who want such 
a holiday—a tent and camp outfit. The 
beautiful journey from New-York to Lake 
St. John, too, must wait for another time to 
be described—the fast ride through Bridge- 
port and New-Haven and Hartford to 
Springfield, that charming New-England 
city, and the rolling northward from there 
up through Holyeke and Bellows Falls, 
among the White Mountains, and past Lake 
Memphremagog, and up to picturesque 
Quebec, and through the great wilderness 
between there and Lake Sét. John, and the 
visits to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts, 
and to the Montagnais Indians’ settlements, 
and to the fishing grounds. 





THE WHOLE DUTY OF A WIFE. 

The Bombay Guardian calls attention to an 
extraordinary book whick is being distributed 
broadeast asa prize book in the Government 
girls’ schools in the Bombay Presidency. The 
following quotations are given as specimens of 
the teachings set forth in the book: 

“If the husband of a virtuous woman be ugly, 
of good or bad disposition, diseased, fiendish, 
irascible, a drunkard, old, stupid, dumb, blind, 
deaf, hot-tempered, poor, extremely covetous, a 
slanderer, cowardly, perfidious, and immoral, 
nevertheless she ought to worship him as God 
with mind, speech, and person. The wife who 
gives an angry answer to her husband will be- 
come a Village pariah dog; she will also become 
a female jackal and live in an uninhabited desert. 
The woman who eats sweatmeats without shar- 
ing them with her husband will become a hen- 
ow!, living in a hollowtree. The woman who 
walks alone without her husband will become a 
filth-eating village sow. The woman Who speaks 
disrespeettully to her husband will be dumb in 
the nextincarnation. The woman who hates 
her husband’s relations will become from birth 
to birth a muskrat living in filth. She whois 
always jealous of her husband’s concubine will 
be childless in the next incarnation.” 

To illustrate the blessed results of a wife's 
subserviency a story is toid of the great reward 
that came to the wife of an ill-tempered, Ciseased, 
and wicked Brahmin, who served her husband 
with a slavish obedience, and even went the 
length of carrying him on her own shoulders to 
visit his mistress. The British Government in 
India, says the Woman’s Journal of Boston, has 
bound itself not to interfere with tbe religion of 
the natives, but it certainly ought novi to inoul- 
cate in Government schools the worst doctrines 
of heathenism. 





SHE MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
From the London World. 
The late Sir Salar Jung was very anxious te 
marry a girl who had been brought up in Enz- 
lish ways and spoke the English language, at 
the same time holding the tenets of the Moslem 
faith. On his way from India to England dur- 
ing the jubilee festivities he visited Constanti- 
popie and resided for nearly six weeks at the 
Hotel Bellevue at Buyukdere, a small Greek 
village just above Therapia, on the Bosphorus. 
During his stay there he became acquainted 
with the family of Gen. Hilmy Pasha, A. D. Cc. 
to the Sultan, whose two daughters had been 
brought up entirely in English fashions and 
ways, and who spoke English perfectly and 
mixed a good deal m European society, 
and were in consequence not held 
in the highest favor at the Suitan's 
Court. Sir Salar became enamored of 
the younger of the two, and proposed for her to 
her mother. The offer was accepted by the par- 
ents, aod an informal betrothal took place. 
The Sultan, on hearing of it, expressed his dis- 
approval in the strongest terms, and threat- 
ened to exile Hilmy Pasha and deprive him of 
all his property. This, together with a hitch in 
the settlements which took place between Sir 
Salar’s advisers and the young laay’s family, 
postponed, for a time, at any rate, any idea of a 
Marriage, and, in consequence, Sir Salar depart- 
ed for London. Had the young lady married 
him, she would now have beep arich widow of 
eighteen years of age. 


RICH. 





LORD SALISBURY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
From the London Truta. 

The Shah occupied the wing of Hatfield Houss 
in which the celebrated Marchioness of Salis- 
bury (the grandmother of the Prime Minister) 
was burned to death in November, 1835, when 
she was in her eighty-sixth year. Lady Salis- 
bury’s Sunday card parties and suppers were 
the “smartest” entertainments in London for 
more than forty years. She was trés grande 
dame, but very good natured, and she adhered 
to old-fashioned customs to the end of her life; 
driving in the park in alow phaeton, with four 
black ponies and outriders in splendid liveries; 
always going to Court in a sedan cbatr, and 
making her footmen carry flambeau when abe 
went out at nizht. Lady Salisbury (who was 
latterly known as “Old Sarum”) hunted with 
the Hatfield hounds until she was past seventy, 
wearing a sky-blve habit, with black velvet 
collar and a j y Cap, and she was a very 
‘bold rider. and no fence ever stopped her 
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JOLLY TIMES AT NEWPORT 


WAS A REMARKABLY 
EVENTHUL WEEK. 

VISIT OF THE FRENCH OFFICERS—CASINO 
MOPS AND COTTAGE ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


Newport, R. I., Aug. 3.—This has been a 
week of important and interesting society 
events. The French otiicers have been here 
and have been dined and wined and téted every 
day; the Casino hops have been brilliant events; 
the polo games have been well attended and 
characterized by exciting play; the steeple- 
chase course has been decided on; the electric 
street railway cars have made trial trips, de- 
spite the opposition of the cottagers; cottage 
entertainments have been many and some of 
them elaborate, and society has been keptin a 
flutter all the week with something new and 
attractive, even to the ennuied representatives 
of wealth and fashion who occupy the palatial 
mansions on the avenue and cliffs. 

The visit of the French ships was a feature 
of the season, and the officers were kept in a& 
continuous round of oricial and society festivi- 
ties. They were dined by Capt. Goodrich of the 
torpedo station, given a reception at his cot- 
tage by Gov. Ladd, visited and inspected the 
training station, were entertained by Com- 
mander Higginson of the station, attended an 
elaborate reception in their honor at the tor- 
pedo station, danced at a hop at Jamestown, 
across the bay, and at the Casino hops here, 
and conciuded ths round by a visit to Provi- 
dence and a reception on the flagship to their 
many hosts here. The ships sailed on Friday, 
and the officers must have taken away with 
them a new sense and appreciation of the hos- 
pitality of Americans and of the many interest- 


ing and enjoyable features of Summer life in 
Newport. 

The attendance at the Casino hops is increas- 
ing. The people come late this season, but they 
cone, and that is the priucipal thing, and then 
for a brief time they turn the pretty little 
white-and-gold theatre into a scene which can 
hardly be rivaled anywhere in the world, par- 
ticularly for its assemblage of noted and promi- 
nent society people. The attempt a few weeks 
ago to revive the custom of ladies carrying 
pouquets does not seem to go, and its failure 
{s to be regretted, as the masses of roses and 
other bright, beautiful flowers were a pleas- 
ant feature of the gatherings a few years ago. 
The display of elaborate toilets is very beau- 
tiful for thus early in the season, as the richest 
and most costly are always kept back until the 
private balls and Casino subscription ball come 
round. To describe these ravishing creations 
were a task too difficult for the writer, but he 
can, at least, present the names of those whom 
they adorned, and prominent among these 
should appear those of the Misses Hargous, 
Post, Wilsun, Beach, Baldwin, Van Renssalaer, 
Robbins, Winthrop, Wetmore, Hunt, Neill, 
Winterhoff, Willing, Clift, Barger, King, Stone, 
Eldridge, Tooker, Griswold, Newcombe, 
Swan, and Dresser. A giance over these 
names reveals the fact that tbey 
include almost all the young débutantes or 
belles of but a few seasons, and what is more 
natural than that a pretty face should attr;ct 
one to admire the dress which sets it off to in- 
creased advantage? But not all the belles are 
buds. Some are married, and they still retain 
their following of devoted attendants when- 
ever they appear in public, so that at times 
there is indeed no small rivalry between the 
married and the unmarried favorites of the 
masculine representatives of society. As for 
the gentiemen, they all go to the dances, and 
either dance or lounge and smoke on the veran- 
das, and it is sometimes a question to lookers- 
on which derive the most comfort and pleasure 
from the hops, the dancers or the smokers and 
loungers. Anyway, it is the correct thing to 
gO to these hops whether you enjoy it or not, 
and to be out of good form in Newport's cot- 
tage society is worse than to be out of the 
world. 

Polo sti)l retains its favor among the society 
people, though as vet this season there has 

een but little in this line to attract popularity 
or favor forthe sport. There bave been but 
two days of play thus far, as the beastly 
weather—and nothing but that awfully Englisn 
word can express it—has kept.the groundsin a 
condition of marshland which was not at all 
favorable to hard riding and safe horseman- 
ship. And yet there has been hard riding, for 
the gaimes this week were characterized by 
that more than they were by skillful playing. 
The attendance of cottagers has been good, and 
indicates that there will be no difiiculty on that 
score if there is play to witness. Dead- 
head Hill also is again alive with people, who 
view the sport from this plebeian but cheap 
vantage ground. But the polo seasonis yetin 
in Qoubt; thatis, notin respect to the regular 
games on polo days, but with regard to the 
matches which come this month. The teams for 
these are not yet made up, and some of the 
clubs are experiencing some difficulty in secur- 
ing representatives. The matches will be 
played, however, and will probably prove full 
of interest, despite the delay of the opening of 
the season. he younger players, who in 
past years have been styled the ‘ Juniors,” 
are this season playing with their eld- 
ers, and are showing some of them how 
to play polo, too. ‘he wet weather this Sum- 
mmer, and the unfortunate condition of the 
grounds which results, has set on foot ascheme 
to abandon the present location, whick is low 
and marshy, and to purchase @ much larger 
place at Bateman’s Point on the Ocean Drive, 
and convert it into asteeplechase track, polo, 
cricket, lawn tennis, and basebdall grounds 
combined, and then to erestonit a handsome 
clubhouse and restaurant, and make it a 
favorite place of resort for all the young bloods 
of society. The cost of all this is estimated at 
$150,000, but the boys are still talking about 
it, and it may materialize one of these days. 
If it does there will be an end to Deadhead 
Hill, which will be bad for the townspeople 
and excursionists. 

The steeplechase course has been decided 
upon. It will be on Indian-avenue, on the east 
side of the island, about tive miles from the 
city, an excellent location. The course has 
been laid out and will be oval shaped, about 
one and three-quarter miles long, with two 
nearly straight stretches of about three-quar- 
ters of a mile. It has been decided to have two 
classes of races, one for amateurs and one for 
professionals. This decision is made in re- 
sponse to an appeal from the young society 
aporting men who desire to ride for glory and 
the smiles and plaudits of the fair,even at the 
yisk of limb and neck. The placing of the 
heaviest purses at $2,000 and $1.300 will 
doubtless attract some of the best horses and 
riders in the country, as the purses are the 
largest offered any where this season. 

The opposition of some of the cottagers to the 
electric street railway has as yet had absolute- 
ly no etfect except to make the citizens want 
the road more than ever. This week the city 
has been literally electrified by the runniog of 
the cars on trial trips. The novelty of the event 
can be appreciated when it is remembered that 
never before in the two centuries and a half 
of history of the place h&s there been a street 
car of auy description run through Newport’s 
streets. The people ure delighted with the road, 
and the opposing cottagers are taking out their 
revenge in boycotting the merchants and 
threatening to turn out the members of tse 
City Council at the municipal election next 
month and to elect men who will represent 
their views in regard to the road; but in this 
they will havea difficuit job even with the aid 
of their unlimited millions, 

The week has been fullof entertainments, 
small and great, elaborate and unpretentious, 
but hosts of them, and in some Gases More than 
one by the same parties. The most elaborate 
have been a féte at Oakland by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, a musicale by Mrs. C. L. 
Best, a brilliant affair by Mr. and Mrs. Jobn W. 
Ellis, and a musicale by Miss Leary. Oakland 
is Mr. Vanderbilt’s country seatin Portsmouth, 
some five miles from the city, and the 
drive to and from the place along the 
country roads was wo small part of 
the pleasure of the event. The hours 
at the tarm were delightfvily spent, 
however, and an elegant collation was epjoyed 
in the open air. The artists at Mrs. Best’s 
musicale were Mr. J. C. Mullaly, the leader or 
the Casino orchestra, violinist, and Mr. Albert 
Morris Bagley, pianist. It was a delightful 
affair. Mr. and Mrs. Ellis had their beautiful 
cottage decorated with potted plants and the 
piazzas inclosed and carpeted and set with 
chairs, tables,and briec-a-brae. Mrs. Pemberton 
Hincks of New-Orleans sang, and Mme. Le 
Moyne read to the delight of the company. The 
lanecheon which was served was in Pin- 
ard’s jatest style. Miss Leary’s musicale 
was one of the most largely-attended 
gotherings of the season, these week- 
ly oceasions being very popular’ every 
season. Lhe musicale was preceded by a ladies’ 
luncheon. The artists were Mrs. Hincks and 
Mr. Bjorksten, both of whom sang charmingly. 
The nouse was prettily decorated with flowers 
and plants. Among others cntertaining were 
Mrs. J. J. Wysoug, Mrs. ¥. O. French, Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Mrs. H. T. Dickey, Mrs. C. 
N. Beach, R. T. Wilson, F. Van Zandt, August 
Belmont, &. F. Barger, Fairman Royers, Mrs. Ber- 
ryman, T. lk. Cushing, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Wales, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. O. Wilson, Mrs. F. B. Cutting, 
Mrs. Daniel Le Roy, Mrs. John Lawrence, Mrs. 
E. 8S. Willing, Mrs. §. T. Swan, Mrs. H. A. Kob- 
bins, Mrs. 8.8. Whiting, EK. Ely Goddard, Mrs. 
T. Hitehbcock, Smith Clift, Mrs. Leiter, 
Mrs. William Astor, Miss Tooker, Mrs. J. T. 
Spencer, Mrs. E. R. Wharton, Mrs. C. 8. Brice, 
Master Willie Post, Mrs. William Edgar, M. 
Reustan, the French Minister; Count Arco Val- 
Jey, the German Minister; L, L. Lorillard, J. P. 
Kernocuan, }. W. Vanderbilt, E. N. Tauer, Mrs. 
Cc. H. Baldwin, Mrs. G. P. Wetmore, Mrs. Henry 
Clews, O. H. Burrows, Mts. Gordon McKay, 
Mre. I, T. Burden. 

The class of oflicers under instruction at the 
torpedo station has completed its course, and 
most of the officers bave begun the course at 
the bar college. 

There will be no fox hunts or aniseed-bag 
races this season, and the hounds will not be 
brought here at all. 

ix-Gov. George P. Wetmore has presented 
the Natural History Society with more than 
a thousand specimens of shells from Southern 
waters. ; ; 

Tue wife and dauchter of Joaquin Miller, the | 


IT 


. 





poet and author, are here, and Mr. Miller is ex- 
pected soon. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Wysong of New-York are 
rm hi the Bosworth villa at Ochre Point, 
which they § ogy last year. 

Mesers. W. Astor, F. W. Vanderbilt, W. 
W. Sherman, Cornelius Vanderbilt, H. E. Jones, 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. W. K. Vander- 
bilt, and Mrs, E. R. Wharton have given $100 
each, Miss Wells $50, and the Misses Mason $25 
to the Newport agency of the State Society for 
the Prevention of Crueity to Animals, — 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Mrs. Edward 
Kemeys, ex-Mayor and Mrs. Edwara Cooper, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lioyd 8. Bryce, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
M. Fiske, Mr. Woodbury Kane, and Mr. W. R. 
Travers of New-York have arrived this week. 

Mr. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., of New-York has 
rented tbe Mason cottage, on Gibbs-avenue and 
Catherine-street, forthe remainder of the sea- 
son. 


THE GAYETIES OF A WEEK. 


HOW THE FORTUNATE FEW ARE EN- 
JOYING THEMSELVES AT THE PIER. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I., Aug. 3.—The rush 
of Summer life is at its height at the giddy old 
Pier, and the bathing beach between the hours 
of ll and 1 is crowded with the gayest of gay 
processions. 

On the 13th inst. the fifth midsummer meet- 
ing of the Sonthern Rhode Island Press Asso- 
ciation is to be held at the Narragansett Hotel. 
The dinner will be served at the Tower Hill 
House. Lawyer E. B. Crafts of Westerly will 
deliver an address, and a ball will follow at the 
Casino. 

The Rhode Island Railroad men held their 
annual clambake on Wednesday. There were 
sixty of them, and their clams were cooked by 
steam turned on from their locomotive. 

Mrs. W. Edward Nichois of Providence is a 
guest of Mrs, Arnold H. Tefft. Mr. D. A. Clark 
and family are at Minnehaha Cottage. 

Garden parties are quite the rage and for the 
moment ‘‘recking” is forgotten. A very suc- 
cessful party was given at Narragansett on 
Saturday for the benefit of the Burnham Indus- 
trial Farm at Canaan, N. Y. Another followed 
at the Revere House on Monday. i 

Edmund Lewis of Philadelphia, Miss Laura 
Woodward of New-York, Mre. Emma Selinger, 
and Mr. D. Drown are among the best-known 
artists working here this season. 

Wednesday night has been permanently fixed 
for the children’s dances at the Casino. Dancing 
lasts until 9 o’clock. Lander’s Orchestra fur- 
nishes the music. 

The brilliant,costumes become more numer- 
ous as the season advances, and the prospects 
for an unusually gay month were never better. 

The theatricals given by the Talma Club 
netted a handsome sum for the exchequer of 
the Church of 8t. Peter’s-by-the-Sea. 

Mrs. Howard Lapsley, Mrs. Francis Gowen, 
and Mrs. George V. Cressen are among the most 
frequent entertainers at the cottages this Sum- 
mer. 

J. G. K. Lawrence and family of New-York are 
at one of the Earl cottages; L N. Steele of Bal- 
timore is at the St. Elmo. 

The increase in the cottage colony is one of 
the marked features of Narragansett life this 
year. Twelve new cottages bave been put up 
here since last season. 


| 


NO CROWDS AT BAR HARBOR. 


BUT THE SUMMER RESIDENTS ARE HAY- 
ING A GOOD TIME NEVERTHELESS. 


BAR HARBOR, Me., Aug. 3.—Augustis here, 
but thus far without the crowds that some peo- 
pie expeeted. There have, of course, been 
many arrivals, but there have also been the 
usual number of departures of July guesta. 
Many people spend July here whospend August 
somewhere else, while a still larger number 
who spend July nearer home come here in Au- 
gust. 

The Green Mountain feud is quiet just now. 
The very day after the dynamite explosion the 
owners of the carriage road seat up a large re- 


lay of men to build and repairit. The men 
worked with such dispatch that, although the 
explosion occurred on Wednesday, the road 
was repaired and carriages drove up there 
again on the following Sunday. Some of the 
railway people hint mysteriously at other de- 
velopments to be made soon, but nothing has 
occurred as yet. 

Festivities occur from day to day and large 
preparations go on for more. The Kebo Valley 
Club will soon start a series of dances. The 
attendance of course will be confined to mem- 
bers and their friends. The management have 
also decided that no entertainments shall be 
given at the clubhouse except those furnished 
under the auspices of club members. Thus no 
professional reader or actor oan appear there 
unless he puts himself under the management 
of the amateurs who contro) the club. The 
club is also preparing for some special tennis 
tournaments on the club grounds, which are 
well adapted for that game. 

Meanwhile Mrs. W. B. Howard of Mossly 
Hali will give her yearly tennis tournament 
next Monday. The prize is a cup won atthe 
roe saat by Mr. Livingston Beekman of New- 

ork. 

Everybody is giving dinners ana luncheons— 
thatis everybody in the sovialswim. The Blaines 
hd oue to all the attachés of foreign legations 
here, the German, the Russian, the Turkish, the 
Italian, and the French, and several other people 
were asked to meet them, among whow were 
Senator and Mrs. Hale. Mrs. W. F. Cochrane 
ot New-York, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Pendleton, 
Mrs, Gurnee, and Mrs. Musgrave of New-York, 
Mrs. W. B. Howard, Mrs. Jobn Waittaker of 8t. 
Louis, Mr. Rollin Morse aud Prof. and Mrs, 
Lucien Carr are among those giving noticeable 
entertainments lately. 

The driving parade which will take placea 
little later in the month is expected to be the 
gayest affairof the Summer. It will be under 
the auspices of Mrs. Burton Harrison, whose 
taste in such mattersis unfailing. All the fine 
equipages in town will be walled into requisi- 
tion, together with all the pretty and gayly- 
attired Women that Can be found to take part. 

The Village Improvement Society held a suc- 
cessful meeting last Saturday and elected Parke 
Godwin as President, with W. B. Rice, L. B. 
Teasy, and Morris K. Jesup Vice Presidents, 
Joseph Wood Secretary, and Frea C, Lynam 
‘Treasurer. The last named are villagers. There 
13 also @ Board of Managers, made up of cottagers 
and natives. Oneof the propositions brought 
forward afew days ago was that an offer be 
niade to the Rodick Brothers to sell a tract of 
land owned by them and convert it into a com- 
non forthe town. The tract runs from a little 
below Cottage-street to West-street, close to 
Conner’s Wharf. It is covered with a lot of 
niiserable shanties that seem to have been flung 
upon the landscape “ higgledy-pixgledy” with- 
ont reason or object. They are the most un- 
sightly objects at Bar Harbor, presenting a 
most unfavorable impression upon _ those 
entering the harbor. Their removal and a 
common in their place would be a blessing; 
tut it 18 hardly one that will come to pass. 
J‘ne Rodicks ask an enormous sum for their 
land, and can hardly be got to part with itat any 
price, and while some gentlemen would be will- 
ing to put @own a good dealof money to further 
the scheme, it is scarcely likely that enough 
could be raised. Land at Bar Harbor has been 
boomed beyond all reason, and a reaction has 
set in which bas resulted in only two new cot- 
tages going up since last year. They are even 
worse off at Northeast Harbor, where the Bar 
liarbor boom extended. Some of the natives 
invested all they had on mortgaged land, and 
are now “land starved.” Nota foot of land has 
been sold there for nearly two years, and some 
of them now need ready money so badly that 
they would sell for what they first paid after 
paying taxes fer three or four years. 


SEA BREEZES AT WATCH HILL. 

WatcH HILL, R. IL, Aug. 3.—The surf on the 
famous Hill beaches has been heavier during 
the past week than at any time since the open- 
ing of the season. Its dazzling whiteness and 
deafening roar have attracted thousands of 
yeople to the shore from all parts of New-Eng- 
land, and from New-York City as well. All the 
hotels are well filled, and yachting and bathing 
parties are very popular. 

The United States Government has at last 
made an improvement long desired by Watch 


Hill yachtsmen in buoying Little Narragansett 
Bay from Stonington to the mouth of the Paw- 
catuck River. 

Mr. George Bullock of Cincinnati is a guest 
at the HiJl. He is expecting his yacht daily. 

The Hon. John A. Taylor of New-York is 
spending the Summer at Noye’s Beach, with his 
ftainily. 

The event of the week was the full-dress hop 
given on Saturday night at the Ocean House. 
Some of tke costumes were unusually hand- 
some. <A ball was also given at the Plimpton 
House on Saturday evening, which was largely 
attended. 

The church services at the Hill are held much 
as usual. Catholic services are held at 7 A. M. 
each Sunday, the Rev. Father Pyne officiating, 
and Protestant services at11 A.M. The Rev. 
D. Parker Morgan, rector of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest of New-York, preached last Sun- 
day. 

Tbpis afternoon the annual meeting of the 
Watch Hilt Improvement Suciety was held in 
the Hill chapel. 

Among the visitors of note at the Hill for the 
week have been Mr. and Mrs. George W. Custis 
of Baltimore, the Misses Creighton of the same 
| city, Gilbert Johnson of Westerly, R. I, J. B. 
|Henderson, the Rey. Curtis Blackford, A. E. 
| Packard, Charles W. Hartshorn, and Henry D. 
| Molthrop of Chicago, Charles J. Clark and fam- 
lily of St. Louis, Alvin Sands and family of Kan- 
'sas City, Clarence Latham of Cleveland, and 
| Henry Bennett and tamily of New-York. 

i oo 


| A QUIET WEEK AT LENOX. 


Lenox, Aug. 3.—Tho rain here, as eleewhere, 


‘bas interfered materially with the frivolities 


of the host of visitors with whom the town 
is at present crowded. But, nevertheless, there 
have been numerous small entertainments 
which haye served to relieve the monotony to 
« degree, at least. Mrs, Sands and Mrs. Chapin 
have beguu their series of dancing parties for 





the younger set, and on Wednesday Mr. Law- 
rence Turnure gave a small dinner. 

G. G@. Haven, W. B. Bacon, and William D. 
Curtis of .Curtis’s Hotel are getting up a sub- 
scription of $1,200 or $1,500 to purchase a fire 
engine of the Baboock variety. They intend to 
organize a fire company. which is greatly 
needed in Lenox. The town is entirely at the 
mercy of any tire which might break out. It 
has had one or two narrow escapes recently, 
but, fortunately, when the fires have occurred 
there has been no wind. 

Mr. J. 8S. Barnes and Mr. @. G. Haven are 
trying to raise several thousand dollars by 
— subscription for the employment of a 

etective as a protection against burglariea, 
s0 many of which have taken place in town in 
former seasons. 

The archery club met at Mrs, Sloane’s on 
Wednesday. It will meet at Mrs. Bradford’s 
next Wednesday. Tie gun club has putupa 
house on Mr. Gilmore’s grounds, and will meet 
regularly Wednesdays and Saturdays for clay- 
pigeon shooting. 

A gay time is expected in September, when 
the Enaicott-Thorun wedding occurs. Ex-Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Cleveland will be the guests of 
the Whitneys then, and ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury and Mrs. Fairchild will be with Gen. 
and Mrs. 8. W. Barlow. Many of the cottagers 
who have been in Europe are returning in large 
numbers, After a short stop at their homes in 
New-York and a run up to Bar Harpor or Nar- 
ragansett Pier they come here. 

Among the week’s arrivals at Curtis's Hotel 
are the following: Lovel Moses, Jr., N. G. Ingra- 
ham, H. A. Toler, N. A. Fuller, Miss Bucking- 
ham, Samuel Elhot, Mr. and Mra. J. D. Morri- 
son, Miss Eggi, Miss M. A. Smythe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Underhill, A. A. Kingsland, J. M. Gilluray, 
J. H. Huntington, Miss Conway, and Victor 
Morana of New-York, and Mr. and Mrs. William 
G. Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. James H. Stone, and 
Miss Gertrude Stone of Boston. 


HEIGHT OF THE SARATOGA SEASON, 


ALL THE HOTELS CROWDED AND EVERY- 
BODY ENJOYING LIFE, 
SARATOGA, Aug. 3.—‘* When we have 600 
guests,” said Dr. Perry of the United States 
Hotel yesterday, “‘we pay expenses, and now 
—well, we are not losing anything,’ and the 
doctor’s smile lost nothing of its good humor 


‘as he reflected that the August harvest bids 


fair to’ make up forthe sparse July receipts. 
Tho United States Hotel shelters to-night a 
thousand guests, the Grand Union as mary 
more, and Congress Halinearly that number. 
As for the smaller hotels and boarding houses, 
thei? limit has been reached and passed. Up 
on North Broadway among the cottagers the 
same plethora of people and excitement exist. 
At one mansion, which it is absurd tocall a 
cottage, hospitality is extended to no less than 
twenty-five persons, besides the family of the 
bost. 

Musicales, luncheons, tennis, bowling, and 
driving are the amusements of the day, with an 
adjournment in gay parties of from six tu 
twenty to the hotels for the music and dancing 
and visit with triends quartered there in the 
evening. Comment has already been made in 
these columns upon the close relations which 
exist between cottage and hotel life here— 
a condition which offers 4 marked contrast to 
Newport social life. But here it can hardly be 
otherwise. Most of the villa owners and lessees 
are graduates from ‘“ Cottage Row’’ at the 
United States or Grand Union, and it 1s like 
going home to artroll again on the galleries or 
loiter in the parlors of those hotels. 

Mrs. Charies Fellows was ‘‘at home” to-day 
at Nestledown. It was the first of ber August 
Saturday receptions. Mrs. Augustus C, Down- 
ing of Cornwall Manor will resume her 
“Wednesday evenings’ soon. Mrs. Stackhouse 
and her niece, Miss Stewart of New-York, are 
at The Maples. 

Miss Frances Phillips of Washington, who is 
here at the Grand Union for the season with 
Judge and Mrs. MacArthur, is considered even 
more charming than her sister, Miss Dorothy, 
who became Mrs. Edward B. Hiltou im April 
last. The young couple are in France this Sum- 
mer, and may permanently reside abroad, as it 
is partially decided that Mr. E. B. Hilton will 
represent in Paris the new New-York tirm of 
Hilton, Hughes & Denning. 

Dancing is unusually popular this season, the 
hops invariably bringing out a brilliant throng. 
The regular ee nights are: At Congress Hall, 
Monday and Friday; Clarendon, Thursday; 
Grand Union, Wednesday and Saturday; United 
States, Thursday and Saturday; Keusington, 
Saturday. 

Mrs. Hicks-Lord of New-York is at the Grand 
Union. 

The Hon. Benjamin 4A. Bristow and Mra. 
Bristow of New-York are at the United States. 

Jay Gould comes to Saratoga very quietly, 
and Saratoga seems equally indifferent to Jay 
Gould. He comes and goes without let or hin- 
drance, people scarcely turning their heads or 
raising their eves to look after him. He is a 
familiar tigure at the Spa, at which he 1s a reg- 
ular visitor. Yet Jay Gould can never be other 
than an interesting personality. A vivacious 
young lady on the United States piazza last 
evening voiced a feeling that is shared to a 


greater or less degree by a great many others. . 


“Oh,” she said, as thesmall, dark man, with the 
impassive and unsmiling faee made his sclitary 
way along the gallery, ‘‘that man fascinates 
me. The power of his enermouas wealth over- 
whelms me. He seeme set in a halo of gold, 
and I can hear the jingle of bis dollarsas he 
walke.” 

Over at the White Sulphur on the lake the or- 
chestra of college students is very popular. 
The opening hop and féte occurred on Thursday 
evening, and, = the threatening weather, 
wus well attended. A moonlight lake excursion 
on the pretty little Erminie, the hotel steam 
launch, Is the next thing in prospect, with the 
college boys aboard to furnisb themusic. ‘They 
play daily at the hotel through August. 

The unusually heavy rains of the week, inter- 
spersed as they have been with one or two 
downpours that might almost be termed cloud- 
bursts, have raised the already high waters of 
the lake in an appreciable degree. At Moon’s it 
is feared the bowling alley must be moved in 
consequence. 

Ex-Mayor William R. Grace and family and 
Johu Moller of sugar fame are prominent New- 
Yorkers here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hanson, née Lathrop, re- 
turned last evening from ative months’ bridal 
trip to Japan. Mrs. Hanson is a niece of Leland 
Stanford. 

An effort is being made to renew the popular- 
ity of Mount MacGregor, which for a season or 
two past has been somewhat on the wane. Man- 
ager Duy has the Hotel Balmoral rent free, and 
in addition the railway management transports 
guests of the hotel to and from Saratoga with- 
out charge. Under the new régime the cuisine 
of the Balmoral has veen greatly improved, and 
all pains are taken to provide for the comfort 
and diversion of the guests. Friday 1s hop 
night and every hop so far has had some special 
feature. Last week a superb display of fire- 
works was had that was even more enjoyed by 
the dwellers in the valley than those who wit- 
nessed it from the heights. A number of rami- 
lies are at the Balmoral who keep their car- 
riages in Saratoga and come down daily for a 
drive. 

Two eminent divines at the Grand Union are 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Skinner of Chicago, 
who occupies the Chair of Fheology at McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, and the Rev. Dr. 
George E. Ellis of Boston. Dr. Ellis is Presi- 
dent of the New-Engiand Historical Society, 
and is an ex-Dean of Harvard University. A 
further matter of note about him is the fact 
that he is spending his fortieth Saratoga Sum- 
mer here.’ 

Next week on Monday begins the much- 
talked-of ** Feast of Days” at the Babcock cot- 
tage on Balisten-avenue. This entertainment 
is distinctively novel and fashionable. It is 
also charitab!e, and is expected to be very suc- 
cessful, Jt lasts throughout the week. Difter- 
ent ladies prominent in cottage and village so- 
ciety constitute reception committees for every 
day, and there are to be more pretty girls on 
duty to the square inch than even Saratoga can 
often boast of. eoppettc 

. SS ereeT.d 
A GLOOMY WEFK AT COOPERSTOWN. 

COOPERSTOWN, Aug. 3.—The past has been a 
week of gloom 1n Cooperstown, for the dismal 
weather has prevented the expected rush of 
midsummer guests. The younger oity visitors 
bewail the fact that the tennis courts have 
been kept too wet for use, and the more mature 
guests that the mud has been too deep and 


plenty to allow the usual driving, which is one 
of their chief amusements, while old and young 
alike have been very nearly heart-broken over 
the fact that sailing and rowing have been for- 
bidden pleasures owing to the uncertainty of 
the weather. 

Mr. Jobn Lewis of New-York has rented the 
Shumway cottage on Elm-street. William H. 
McClure of Albany has taken possession of the 
McGown cottage for the remainder of the sea- 
son. Mrs, Ellen E. Dickinson, the Brooklyn 
autor, 18 visiting Miss Susan F. Cooper. The 


* Rev. Dr. A. B. Beach of New-York officiated at 


the Episcopal Church Sunday. 

At the kirmess to be held here next Tuesday 
and Wednesday brief passages from the original 
manuscripts of James Fenimore Cooper will be 
solid at auction. 

Arrivals at the Cooper House for the week in- 
clude the following: 

From New-York.—Mr. James Burt, Mr. H. McM. 
Speer, Dr. J. A. Monell, Mrs. J. A. Monell, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Lawrence Lee, Mr. H. L. Lee, Mr. and Mra, 
F. H. Southwick, Miss K. Southwick, and Mrs. i. 
D. Stratton. 


AT SHARON SPRINGS. 

SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y., Aug. 3.—One of the 
most noticeable features at Sharon is the great 
pumber of returning guests. Exactly what the 
attraction 1s that draws them it would be hard 
to say, but the same guests for some reason 
come here season after season. 

Gen. George H. Sharpe of Kingston registered 
at the Pavilion on Wednesday. Miss Kate Field 


drove out with a Richfield party, and speut 
Wednesday and Thursday in Sharon. es 
Breese of New-York, a regular visitor at Sha- 
ron, is at the Pavilion. Ex-Congreossman Ira 
Davenport and wife are at the Pavilion. 

Recent arrivals at the Pavilion include the 
following: 


From Now-York—George B. Parsons, Miss Breese 
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and maid, Mrs. A. E. Breese, Joseph W. Gibson and 
wife, Maston Gifford, John Schovley, F.C. Earle, 
Mrs. Jackson 8. Schultz, Kate Field, Thomas Pat- 
ten and wife, Horatio Armue, W. Remsen Webb, 
Dr. J. F. P. Hodson. 


RICHFIELD’S GAY SEASON. 


NUMEROUS ARRIVALS AND FESTIVITIES 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y., Aug. 3.—With the 
first warm days of August the water-lily beds 
of Otsego and Canaderaga Lakes become a 
Mass of beautitul white blossoms, and for the 
past week the picturesque nooks and secluded 
inlets of these favorite lakes have been be- 
seiged by pleasure parties, who return laden 
with flowers. When Cooper’s graphic pen 
painted the beauties of the lakes about Rich- 
field, their waters knew only Indian canoes and 
the “ark of Tom Hunter,” but now Otsego Lake 
bousts of six steamers, as well as numerous 
sail and row boats, and Canaderaga is graced 
by adozen or more pleasure boats. 
dian canoes which have recently appeared 
seem to give it a particular fascination for the 
young people, who float about for hours, 
vaguely searching for the “sunken island” of 
tradition. 

There have been many arrivals of late. among 
them the poetess Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
whose poems publisbed in the Richjield Daily 
have given much satisfaction to curious “ piaz- 
za fiends.” On Saturday evening last the first 


german of the season took place in the Spring 
House pariors. In these days of independence 
in dress an affair of this kind becomes of es- 
pecial interest, particularly when the dancers 
are Known as New-York fashion leaders. Orig- 
inality approaches almost to the bizarre ir the 
gowns of the present day, and on this occasion 
the costumes were borrowed from many 
epochs and centuries. Flowers there 
were in profusion, and the favor table, 
presided over by Mrs. R. W. Tailer and Mrs. D. 
Milton Fisk, was a mass of glittering tinsel, 
ribbon, flowers, fancy baskets, bonbonniéres, &c. 
The german was led by Mr. J. Lee Tailer with 
Miss Pauline Onativia, Miss Byrne and Mr. D. 
8 Wotherspoon second. Among other partict- 
pants were Miss Fisk and Mr. Edward Tailer, 
Miss Wadhams and Mr. Kirkman, Miss Tucker 
and Mr. Speakman, Miss McKenna and Mr. 
Sedgwick, Miss Beard and Mr. F. D. Beard, and 
Miss N. Onativiaand Mr. J. R. Beard. Fol- 
lowing the german came a supper given by Mr. 
Proctor to his guests. 

This week the Spring House will lose three of 
its leading belles, who sailon the Umbria on 
Saturday next—Mrs. George Boker,Mrs. Ralston, 
and Miss Byrne. As each train brings new- 
comers, however, Richfield promises to keep 
the ball rolling in spite of the gallons of rain 
which fall. The Sulphur Springs are not one 
whit less strong, bathing is on the increase, and 
‘*Bob,” the factotum at the fountain, adminis- 
ters his beverage with untiring hand. Among 
the arrivals this week were the following: 


Spring House.—From. New-York—W. M. Clark, 
Mrs. R, M. Wilcox, Mrs. Bb. H. Wells, Mrs. F. H. 
Valentine, W. M. Speer, Arthur H. Forrest, E. J. 
Chatfee, John Downey, Miss Downey, Mrs, J. W. 
Baker, J. B. Cleinert, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh N, Camp 
and daughter, Mrs. T. G. Hunt, Dr. H. L, Rowe, W. 
D. Preston, Mr. and Mrs. B. 8. Coates, Miss M. C. 
Kenon, Purdon Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. J.s. Barclay, 
Miss M. A. MacDonald, Mr. and Mrs. George C. 
Clausen, Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thomas Patten, Mrs. H. L. 
Lee, E. G. Hollister, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick J. De 
Peyster, John F. Bandouaine, Miss Beckman, Miss 
Butler, D. C. Calvin. From Brooklyn—J, J. Al- 
mirall, Mrs. Neefus, Dr. B. L. Heighton. 

Tuller Iousxe.—From New-York—W. W. Jenks, 
Mrs. 8S. E. Nichols and danghter, Mrs. M. L. 
Rancke. 

Tunnicliff Cottage.—From New-York—Mrs. John 
G. Smedberg, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Perrine, Mrs. J. 
Janeway. 

sotel Earlington.—From New-York—Mrs. M. FE. 
Richards, Mrs. J. L. WVarliug, the Misses Delmon- 
ico, Charles C. Delmonico, Dr. K. De Reune, Will- 
1am B. Bininger, V. Gribayedotf, J. C. Stover, 
Marmaduke Richardson, D, A. Loomis, L. W. 
Tailer, Jr., Mrs. J. M. Davies and daughter, Mrs. J. 
Carnrick, daughter, and child, Miss Brown, James 
Thomson, H. BE. Holjlister. From Brooklyn—A. E, 
Cortis, C. M. Clark, W. S. Schoalman. 

bins cae oa ee 
A NEW ST. LAWRENCE RESORT. 


CARLETON PARK OPENED—FISHING AT 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, Aug. 3.—The event of the 
week on the St. Lawrence was the opening of 
@ resort at the head of Carleton Island, three 
miles from Cape Vincent. The place is known 
as Carleton Park, and embraces within its limits 
the ruins of an old English fort which ante- 
dates the Revolution. Among those who have 
become interested in the place to the extent of 
buying lots are the Hon. R. P. Flower and Gen, 
N. M. Curtis. These gentlemen, with their fam- 
ilies, together with representatives of the 
City Governments of Kingston, Watertown, 
Utica, and Syracuse, were among the guosts at 
Carleton Park on Wednesday. 

The regular August rush to this resort is now 
at hand. It brings a large number of recruits 
to the army of St. Lawrence River anglers. 
The champion pickerel killer up to date is W. J. 
Jones of Richmond, who took 182 of this species 


of fish in seven days, an average of twenty-six 
on each trip. The tishing is improving all the 
time, and the record of catches grows longer 
day by day. A tine muskallonge, four feet in 
length and weighing thirty pounds, was taken 
on Thursday by Master Charies Sliter. This is 
the largest muskallonge taken this season. 

Electric-lizht excursions are the latest fad 
here. One of the river steamers has been fitted 
up with a 1,200 candle power electric fiash 
light, and after-dark trips on ber are all the 
rage. The sights revealed when the powertui 
search light is directed toward inhabited por- 
tions of the islands are always interesting and 
sometimes startling. 

Among the Jate arrivals at the hotels are the 
following: 

Crossmon House.—Mr. and Mrs. Otto Kupper, C. 
8. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Delaney, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. A. Sawtelle, F. G. Effray, Miss M. E. Estfray, L. 
T. Gritliths and family, New-York; H. EB. Pierpont 
and family. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas #. Magner, Mr. 
aud Mrs. G. M. Van Deventer, W. M. Van Anden, 
Brooklyn. 

Thousand Island House.—Mr. and Mrs. George 
Taylor, Annie G. Devine, George Clark and party, 
H. Guthman, New-York; Mr. and Mrs. James 
Gasavine and daughter, Orlando Bennett, Henry 
Asher, Brooklyn. 

Frontenac—N. Whitcomb, H. O. Clapper. James 
Greene, William Gemay, New-York; rs. Bennett 
and daughter, Brooklyn; Edward L. Dobbins, wite 
and family, Morristown, N. J.; James W. Arthur, 
Theodore M. Purdy, Miss Daisy Purdy, Mr. and 
Mrs. ©. B. Kirman, Mrs. Burlingham, New-York. 

Clayton.—The Hon. M. B. Wright, a 
Penn.; Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ottenberg, C. G. Hop- 
kins, Arthar Ware, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Strauss, 
A Powell and family, Harrisou Lavin, F. W. 
Emery, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Acker and family, F. 
Van Riper, New-York; A. F. Jones, Thomas HE. 
Lainb, Brooklyn. 


SOJOURNERS AT LAKE GEORGE. 


A NARROW ESCAPE 
ARRIVALS AT THE HOTELS. 


LAKE GEORGE, Aug. 3.—A_ party of four 
young ladies from New-York and Brooklyn haa 
a@ narrow escape from drowning during the 
storm of Monday. Fortunately they were near 
the shore and were taken in and furnished with 
dry clothing and accommodations for the night 
by the families of Dr. Tuitle and Robert Lewis, 


The young ladies were on their way to joina 
cataping party. 

Dr. Dowling of New-York City has purchased 
trom LeGrand B. Cannon the steam yacht Mari- 
etta. 

Among the arrivals are: 

Fort William Henry Hotel.—From New-York: D. 
Calman, G. B. Calman, H. L. Calman, Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Lewis, T. J. Sinclair and wife, B. 8. 
Clark, A. J. Clark, Miss Grace A, Clark, B. F. Dex- 
ter and wife, Clinton H. Leggett and wite, 
William Colgate, T. S. Hobertson, M. D., 
and wife, George W. Hobert, Miss A. Hober 
Mrs. W. Miller, Miss Howeil, George Howell, 
Jobn Jacobs, E. V. Clergue, Paul C. Murdock and 
wite, Mr. and Mrs. George f*, Ketts, Miss Fannie J. 
Betts, Miss G. Betts, William L. Vandervoort, Will- 
jam A. Bisland, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Wright, F. H. 
Lowerre and wife, Mr. and Mrs. George H. Cha- 
tillon, Miss Rose K. Schaeffer, 

The Sagamore.—From New-York: R. 8. Ridgley 
and wife, K. T. Bush, Mr.and Mrs. M. B. Cowper- 
thwait, Mrs. Wilham Renwick and son, J. Darley 
Dent and wife, Mrs. George R. Vandewater, Miss 
K. Price. J. M, Stewart, Mrs. W. Kk. Stewart, Perci- 
val Farquhar, Alfred W. Trotter, Charles S. Webb, 
P. W. Parke, Mrs. D. A. Hawkins, the Misses 
Hawkins, Miss Godfrey, J. Allen Townsend, Kk. D. 
Hawkins, EK. J. O’Brien, George K. Lansing, the 
Kev. k. Walpole Warren, D. A. Meeban, Miss 
Meeban, W. W, Niles and wife, W. W. Niles, Jr., 
John F. Wilts and wife, William H. Caldwell, Frank 
Hardy, W. J. Wadsworth, A, R. Runyon and wite, 
H. M. Billines, Rudolph C. Hahn and wite, Mrs. 
John P. Hays. From Brooklyn: Mrs. J. C. Under- 
hill, Mrs. ©. Diamond, C. F. Starr, M. D., FE. T. H. 
Talmage, Dr. Matson and wife, Miss E. A. Dearborn. 


NOTES FROM NIAGARA FALLS. 
NIAGARA FALLs, Aug. 3.—The monster Cincin- 
natiexcursion train, with between 2,500 and 
3,000 people on board, arrived yesterday and 
almost overrun the town. No preparation bad 
been made at hotels and such a scrambling for 


rooms was never before seen. Many slept on 
the grass in the reservation Friday night. 

The grand international lawn tennis tourna- 
meni takes place on the grounds of the Queen’s 
Royal at Niaxura, on the lake, Aug. 18. Alarge 
number of entries have been made. 

The many friends of Andrew Kaltenbach, pro- 
prietor of Hotel l1Katenbach, will sympatnize 
with him in the death of his wife, which oc- 
curred Thursday evening. 


VISITORS AT SHELTER ISLAND. 

SHELTER ISLAND, Aug. 3.—Among the recent ar- 
rivals at the Manhanset House are the following: 
F. G. Swan, Howard P. Swectzer, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. G. Wilson, Charles Alien Coombs, W. W. 
Henshaw, Jr., R. A. Webber, Eugene G. Black- 
tord, G. W. Wallace, Mr. and Mra. D. D. Parmly, 
John Bross, A. O. Beebe, and Miss D. R. Vanco 
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of New-York; D. O. Lyall, W. N. Peak, and 
John Boonter and family of Brooklyn. 


THE POPULAR CATSKILLS. 


AN UNABATED RUSH TO THE GREAT 
‘ MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


KINGSTON, N. Y., Aug. 3.—The remarkable 
atmospheric conditions which have prevailed 
lately, it would naturally be supposed, would 
have a tendency to retard the influx of city 
people to the Catskill Mountain range. As a 
matter of fact, however, such is not the case. 
Superintendent J. P. Bradtield of the West 
Shore Railroad, Superintendent Jones of the 
Ulster and Delaware, George Coykendall of the 
Catskill Mountain and Stony Clove, Passenger 
Agent Hibbard of the Albany Day Line, Capt. 
Van Keuren of the steamer City of Kingston, 
Capt. Tremper of the Baldwin, Capt. Anderson 
of the Mary Powell, &c., say that their respect- 
ive lines have carried a greater number of 


passengers this Summer than in any previous 
season. This is certainly a remarkable show- 


ng. 

Paige of the Kaaterskill, Tremper of the 
Tremper House, Robinson Brothers of the 
Overlook, the Cornells of the Grand, the 
Beaches of the ola Catskill Mountain House, 
the Schulses of the Laurel House, Winter 
of the Rip Van Winkle House, and Dr. Church- 
ill of Churchill Hall say that the season 
has been a remarkably successful one. The 
outlook for the remainder of this month and 
September is most encouraging, they aver. 
Paige, who knows ali about the bote: and 
boarding business, says that the bookings 
abead are the largest on record. 

George Harding, proprietor of Hotel Kaaters- 
kill, bas commenced the erection of an ov- 
servatory on High Peak, just across the ravine 
from the hotel. He has engaged Dibbell, a 
noted builder, to lay out a Carriage road to the 
peak from the hotel. 

LAKE HOPATCONG DOINGS. 


THE WET WEATHER CASTS A GLOOM 
‘OVER THE WEEK’S FESTIVITIES. 

LAKE HOPATCONG, N. J., Aug. 3.—New-Jer- 
sey’s beautiful mountain lake is at the height 
of its season’s glory. The big Hotel Breslin is 
literally filled, and now that the week of rain 
has passed each day will be asocial event in 
itself. The wet weather brought with it a ces- 
sation of festivities, at least so far as out-of- 
door sports were concerned, but still the hap- 
penings at the hotel did much torelieve the 
general depression. 

Director Eppinger’s Band has done its duty 
bravely during the week, and morning hops 
became quite the thing. 

Marshall Wilder brought a big consignment 
of fun with him Wednesday. He gave an en- 
tertainment in the hotel parlors and never 
served better asa dispeller of ‘the blues” in 
all his merry iittle life. Prof. Ramon Aqua- 
bella, his accomplished musical assistant, won 
an independent ovation. 

The little girls of the house gave an epter- 
tainment Thursday aiternoon in aid of Life's 
fresh-air fund which proved very successful. 
There are three of these little ladies who always 
attract attention at the Breslin. They are 
members of the family of Mr. J. B. Leech of the 
ag Exchange and the prettiest trio in New- 
york. 

The big hotel is more than filled now. The 
people who came early in the season with tne 
expectation of staying until August refuse to 
#0, how that that the appointed time has come, 
and Manager Brockway finds the problem a 
difficult one to solve. The lake seems more de- 
lightful than ever, now that so maby people are 
crowding to it. Steam launches, sailing craft, 
and rowboats ply about along the twenty-sevea 
miles of shore all day long, making the view 
from the plaza of the Breslin « very animated 
one. Camping-out parties are every where. 

Among those registered at the Breslin trom 
New-York during the week are Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin Acker, Mrs. Laura Lathrop, Mr. and 
Mrs, C. F. Watson, Miss Grace Houghton. Rob- 
ert Lincoln Lee, Robert D. Radcliffe. Jr., Walter 
Shelton, Mr. and Mrs. Cross, J, M. Gibson, P. A. 
Davenport, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Chace, Mr. and 
Mrs. John P, Morris, Miss Murchison, Hiram 
Smith, Edward Silsbe, W. H. Harrison, C. Boe, F. 
T. Keith, George F. Harding, Marshall P. Wilder, 
and Prof. Aquabeila, Mr. and Mrs. W. &. 
Lawson, Mr. and Mrs. Clayton Piatt, Mrs. Delos 
E,. Culver, C. E. Rich, Mrs. O. W. F. Randolph, 
E. L. F. Randolph, and W. R. Cross. Among 
the arrivals from Brooklyn are Mr. and Mrs. 
Amos Broadax, William Broadax, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Graham, Mr. George Baker, Dr F. A. 
Baker, and Mrs. Walters. 

pnaciliaaats 


COMING EVENTS AT MOUNT TABOR. 

Mount TABOR, N. J., Aug. 3.—During the com- 
ing week the annual tennis tournament of the 
athletic association will take place on the re- 
cently-completez courts at the Athletic Park, 
There will be competitions in ladies’ singles, 
gentlemen’s singles, ladies’ doubles, gentle- 
men’s doubles, and mixed doubles. The finals 
will be played on Saturday, Aug. 10. 

Monday evening, Aug. 5, will be devoted to 


the formal opening of the new free library - 


here, established through the generosity of Dr. 
H. L. Coit. 

Tuesday evening the Rev. Theodore F. Clark 
will give his lecture on “A Knapsack Journey 
from New-York to Central India.” The lecture 
has been favorably commented on by Joseph 
Cook of Boston and other well-known peuple. 
It will be given under the auspices of the Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. 

The Woman’s Holiness Meeting will open the 
camp meeting season next. Saturday. Among 
the speakers expected are Mrs. Lowrey of De- 
troit, Mrs. Julia Foote, the colored evangelist; 
Mrs. Carrie Clark of Jersey City, Mrs. J. F. Will- 
ing of Chicayo, Miss Carter of Boston, and pos- 
sibly Mrs. Dr. Keiler of Boston. Three preach- 
ing services will be held daily at 10:30 A. M. 
and at 2:30 and 7:30 P. M., besides prayer 
meetings at intervening hours. The meetings 
will close Aug. 17. 

The regular camp meeting of the Newark 
Conference will open Aug. 21, with two days 
devoted to the Conference Temperance Society. 
This will be followea by theregular camp meet- 
ing, which closes Sept. 2. The twentieth anni- 
versary of the camp meeting will be celebrated 
Aug. 28. The anniversary ot the Home Mis- 
_- Society took place yesterday at 2:30 


HOT SPRINGS AND MOUNTAINS. 


A RESORT IN NORTH CAROLINA WHERE 
RHEOMATISM MAY NOT COME TO STAY. 


Hor SPRINGS, N. C., Aug. 3.—The surrounding 
country is just now at the heizht of its beauty, 
and those percons who have had the good fert- 
une to travel through the mountain district of 
this State know how’ beautiful it may become. 
The result of this spevial attraction and the 
power which the curative properties of the 
springs have to draw Northerners to this charm- 
ing spotis that scores of persons are weekly 
arriving over the Kichmond and Dauville Rail- 
way, WDich passes through this place, and as 
they hesitate to go away alter all the relief and 
enjoyment they secure, the big, bandsome 
hotel here is very nearly full. Of course the 
Hot Springs have always had a local reputation 
as an extraordinary sanitarium for rheuma- 
tism, sciatica, and like diseases, but the diffi- 


culties of getting here until a comparatively 
short time ago have been enormous, and to a 
Northern invalid almost impossible. For 
there was nothing to connect it with the out- 
skirts of civilization save a line of great, lum- 
bering stage coaches to ride in, which would 
require a greater stability of bone and muscle 
than even a sturdy tourist could boast, but 
now @ persov may go from New-York right to 
the hote! here in the most jiuxurious drawinx- 
room cars and sleeping coaches threugh a re- 
gion of the South which is rich with the most 
beautiful mountain scenery. 

When one arrives here, one is thoroughly 
repaid for whatever struggle may have been 
matte by the earlier tourist, even though it was 
an ancestral struggle, tor the surroundings of 
the Hot Springs are superb, while the hotel, 
known as the Mountain Park Hotel, is large, 
well and handsomely bullt, and equipped with 
almost every convenience which the require- 
ments of invalids could suggest. There are 
spacious lawns which are devoted to the 
younger guests of the hotel for all manner of 
outdoor sports, while the big building has a 
very bandsome ballroom, in which there isa 
stage for private theatricals. There is excellent 
huuting and fishing in the neighboring mouut- 
ains, and there are comparatively no resiric- 
tions to the sportsman in the wild region about, 
The owners of the hotel, who have recognized 
how splendid are the views from the surround- 
ing mountains, have built excellent roads to 
the summits of several, and as horses and 
carriages may be secured at the hotel, the 
opportunities ef driving are both abundant and 
profitabie. But the chief attraction of Hot 
Springs is of course the springs themselves. 
The water comes from the earth at a tempera- 
ture of from 96° to 104°, one recently-dis- 
vovered spring giving water at times as warm 
as 110% ‘Thereis a big bathhouse at the rear 
of the hotel in which are sixteen marble pools. 
Opposite each bath there is @ private dressing 
room, where an attendant may be summoned by 
touching an electric button, and where the 
bather is given a vigorous rubbing down with 
ail the attendant attentiuns of a sanitary resort. 
There are baths within the hotel into which the 
spring water is brought at the same tempera- 
ture as without, and where particularly intirm 
persons taay disport themselves without leav- 
ing the corridors on which their rooms open. 
Those persons who have dyspepsia or other gas- 
tric troubles procure the spring water for inter- 
nal use as New-Yorkers do Croton at home. 
Then those who desire to swim find a great 
plunge pool 100 feet long and 5 feet deep where 
the spring water 1s several degrees cooier than 
in the other baths, but where it is very invigor- 
ating, nevertheless. During the present season 
hundreds of persons have come bere suffering 
from rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, and cuta- 

















neous affections, yet there bas not been a case 
whicn the baths have failed to benefit. 

Among those at the hotel this season are: 

Dr. Lewis A. Sayre and family, Mr. William Krebs, 
Miss Krebs, Miss Shope, Mr. Charles W. Shope, 
Col. J. Graham Gardiner, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Badge- 
ly, Mr. Walter Kerr and family, Mr. and Mrs. A, J. 
Rauh, Mise Stokes, Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes, 
Mr. A. M. MoGregor, New-York; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
T. Worthington, Miss Postiethwaite, Mr. L. M. 
Saunders, Mr. J. S. Swormstedt, Miss BW. Bishop, 
Worhingtov, D. C.; Major Lot C. Bishop, Reading, 

enn. ; W. H. Cooke, Whitehall, N. Y.; Mrs. 
F. Woodward, Newburg. N. a De 

Carr.- Northampton, Mass.; Mr. and 
W. W. Barrow, ijchmond, Va.; Mr. 
W. 8. Chisholm, Jr., tlanta; Mr. and Mrs, 
J. P. Williams, Miss Taylor, Mr. H. M. Comer and 
family of Savapuah; William Flash and a pe Mr. 
and Mrs. V. T. Moulton, Mr. and Mrs. P. Lebiusse, 
Miss Lebinsse, Mra. H. A. Rathbone, New-Orleans, 
La.; Mr. and Mrs. 'T. H. Mitburn, Miss Milburn, Mr. 
H. E. Andrews, Mr. W. S. Lake, Mr. Alston Boyd 
and family, Memphis; the Hon. Attilia Cox and 
family, Mr. Bepjamin Bayless and daughter, Mrs. 
C. K. Crawford, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. David Macy 
and family and Mr. V. T. Maiott and family, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; Gen. and Mrs. L. W. Lawler, Mo- 
bile, Ala., and’ Lieut. Gov. T. M. Holt and H. W. 
Friess of North Carolina. 

——- > 


HIGH WATER AT THE GAP. 


THE RIVER IS FULL AND 80 ARE THE 
HOTELS AND COTTAGES. 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, Penn., Aug. 3.—The 
dozen big hotels and village of pretty cottages 
here have received many hundreds of visitors 
during the week, and socially the Gap is 
transformed. The river is high as aresult of 
the recent rains and the fishing poor in conse- 
quence, but a few days will adjust matters. 
Coaching parties along the river to Milford are 
still popular. When the weather is tavorable 
the trip consumes two of the most delightful 
days one couid hope to pass. 

Hops are given on alternate evenings now at 
the Kittatinny and Water Gap Houses. An En- 
tertainment Committee of guests has been or- 
ganized at the latter house, divided into two 


sections, charged with the duty of enlivening 
the dancelessevenings. The entertainments of 
the past week have been most successful. 

Miss Madelaine Meyer, youngest daughter of 
the millionaire Long Branch real estate man, 
who is at the “Kit,” has won the admiration of 
every guest by her riding. She is asuperb horse- 
woman and attracts a great deal of attention. 

G. G. Green of Woodbridge, N. J.. is enter- 
taining a party of friends at the Kittatinny. 
The party arrived in Mr. Green’s private oar, 
which is side-tracked near the house. At the 
Kittatinny House the arrivals of the week from 
New-York inolude Gideon Pott, Jr., Robert 
Whittaker, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Marache, 
Mr. ana Mrs. B. C. Webster, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. Fessenden, Clement H. Fessenden, C. C. Las- 
ker, J. J. Giule and family, Misa W. A. Harri- 
ott, and Miss Fessenden. 

At the Water Gap House the new-comers in- 
clude O. G. Barton, Williston B. Lockwood, Mr. 
and Mrs. George T. Adams, Mrs. W. D. Waun, 
Miss D. F. King, Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. H. D. 
Cooper and Mr. und Mrs, W. 2. Clyde of New- 
York, Mrs. Lilian Hvuod, Miss Hood, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. H. Coutts, Mrs. George M. Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar J. Phillipe, John M. Foote, and 
Mrs. C. C. Foote of Brooklyn. 

Other new-comers of the week are as follows: 

Central House.—Mrs. J. Armstrong, W. B. Austin, 
F. B. Swinney, A. Jellife, and Mr. and Mrs, E. G. 
Swinney of New-York. 

Glenwood House.—J. Wallace and family, E. W. 
Emman and family, Mrs. J. H. Pierce, and George 
Moon of New-York; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Brodie of 
Brooklyn. 

River View House.—H. G. Warner, James Thom- 
son, and Mrs. C. W. Adams of New-York. 

Arlington.—Mr. J. Purter Litts, Mr. H. D. Camp- 
man, Helen D. Morris, Louis Robinson, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, Miss Kennedy, and the Misses Campman of 
New-York. 

Hyqene House.—Florence Alexander, Clara A. 
George, Helen Alexander, and Mr. J. KE. Hubbard 
of New-York. 

Far View House.—Thomas Sedgwick and 
Misses Shrouder of New- York. 
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NEEDS POST OFFICE. 


EX-POSTMASTER GENERAL JAMES TELLS 
WHAT NEW-YORK OUGHT TO HAVE. 


Ex-Postmaster General Thomas L. James 
was seen at his office at the Lincoln National 
Bank yesterday morning by a TIMES reporter 
and asked his opinion as to the additional 
allowance of $78,000 and an additional force 
of 102 clerks granted to Postmgster Van Cott 
by Postmaster General Wanamaker, as a result 
of the report of the commission which recently 
investigated the needs of the New-York Post 
Office. 

“While the present allowance granted the 
Postmaster,” he said, “is larger than it ever 
has been before, it is not, in my opinion, at all 
what should be appropriated for the work of 
our Post Office. Instead of $78,000, the addi- 
tional allowance granted should have been in 


the neighborhood of $300,000 or $400,000. I 
think that the commission which recommended 
this increase was a fair one and tried to be fair 
in 1t6 recommendation, but no men who are not 
intimately acquainted with the work which the 
New-York Post Office is required to do and of 
its needs—acquainted, I mean, by long and al- 
most personal experience—can form any sort 
of correct idea as to the amount of money 
which is required by that department to prop- 
erly ao its work. , 

‘““There shenid be, [I am firmly convinced, 
more dally deliveries of mail matter than now 
aré wade. Instead of seven or eight there 
should be eleven or twelve. It should be made 
possible to mail a letter at the General Post 
Otfice and an answer reccivea within two hours. 
Such a system would be a perfect one, and 
while, of course, it would costa great deal of 
money, it would in the end result in an increase 
of $1,000,000 in the department’s receipts. 
In other words, it would pay for itself. There 
is no reason in the world why New-York should 
not have as perfect a system of mail delivery as 
London has. 

‘“*One somewhat large item of expense, and 
one which ‘ outsiders’ cannot or do not seem 
to appreciate, is the keeping of the Post 
Otiice Building clean. When the men who 
regulate the appropriations for the Post Office 
come to a request for $30,000 or so for keeping 
the builaing clean, they say: ‘ How absurd! 
Let’s cut this down to $10,000,’ and they do it. 
They do not realize thatau army of people enter 
that building every day of the year, that the 
building holds more courts than would be 
necessary, for instance, for all the Southern 
Stutes, that the money order department at- 
tracts thousands of peopie daily, that the 
registry system is equal a8 a means of express 
to Adams Express Company, and that all the 
people who go to these various places leave 
their marks behind. Postmaster Pearson 
asked time and time again for more money for 
this purpose. If [ had been in his. place I 
would bave shouted and clamored for it until 
I got it.” 





BROKERS TRADING AFTER HOURS. 

Wheat brokers in the Produce Excharge hav- 
ing continued to trade in the lebby after Ex- 
change nours on Friday in defiance of the orders 
of tbe. Grain Committee, Chairman Kneeland 
read the riot act again yesterday morning to 
the members of the trade, and. declared with 
more emphasis than before that the Board of 
Managers had pledged themselves to sustain 


and aia the committees in any measures that 
might be needful to secure the enforcement of 
the rule to limit trading in options to trading 
hours. Chairman Kneeland threatened that 
unless the practice wére stopped a special com- 
mittee of five would be appointed to devise a 
rule so strict that no broker would dare vio- 
late it. 

For all this threatening talk brokers do not 
believe that trading after bours can be stopped. 
It has been the practice for years. The rule 
bars arbitration or appeal to the managers over 
differences between brokers arising under this 

ractice, but that has apparently made no dif- 

erence, the benefits of trade more than offset- 
ting this disadvantage. The only remedy for 
the practice, according to those who follow it, 
is to provide auch a change in the hours of 
trading that the Board of Trade of Chivago and 
the Produce Exchange here shall close business 
at the same moment, actual time. 





EDISON GOES TO EUROPE, 

A close carriage drove rapidly up to the dock 
of the Havre steamer La Bourgogne yesterday 
morning just before the steamer left on her 
voyage across the Atlantic, and out of it nim- 
bly jumped Thomas A. Edison and his wife. 
The wizard’s name did not appear on the pas- 
senger list, and his contemplated journey was 


not generally known. His health has been 
poor recently, and the suggestion of an ocean 
trip, it is said, came from the family physician. 
Mr. Edison will probably spend alittle time in 
observing the electrical appliances and designs 
at the Paris Exposition. Some of the hife-invig- 
orating springs of the Continent will also be 
visited. 

Bishop Littlejohn was another passenger on 
the Bourgogne whose name did not appear on 
the printed list, as he had requested that it 
should be left off. The Bishop intends spending 
his vacation in the study of the wonders of the 
Paris Exposition 





AN IMPOSTOR AT WORK. 

Messrs. Best & Co. of 60 and 62 West Twenty- 
third-street have beon very much annoyed ‘re- 
cently by discovering that persons in various 
parts of the country have been imposed upon 
by a man who represents himself as an agent 
of the firm. It is the impostor’s custom to take 
orders and obtain cash advances from his 
victims on the bill of goods he claims to sell. 
Most of these impositions have occurred in the 
West. Complaints have been made from towns 
in Ohio, and the impostor is now going through 
Michigan. The firm recen osntven a letter 
from Adele Purdy of Fennville, Mich., in which 
he declares that July 20 the fellow swindled 
him outof $l1l which he advanced, believing 


the man to be a al 5 
ay be regularly-accredited — ot. 


t 


| is surmounted with 
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OOMING FASHIONS IN PARIS.: 

Paris, July 24.—Only a week agoI shonld: 
have said that future bridal presents were 
to be gold-traced ivory castanets or a silver-{ 
bound tamberine, rich in ribbons and floral: 
tinting, but, likeall good things in this cent-' 
ury, they are run into the ground. Paris 
has had two imitation bull fights, and is 
geing to have a third—the real, genuine 
article this time. There are Gitanas at the 
Exhibition, and they are by far the best; 
Gitanas at the Vaudeville, with Bizet 
and Gounod thrown in—I must add poor 
Gounod—and Gitanas at the Cirque d’Hiver. 
This last has been lauded to the eighteenth 
firmament, and it is the most miserable per- 
formance I ever witnessed. The women are 
hideously ugly, and the usual grace and 
charm of the Spanish dancer are lackin 
entirely. The Opera corps de ballet in their 
imitations are vastly superior to this native 
originality. All the local papers flew back 
to Théophile Gautier’s Spanish wanderings, 
and gathered there the tiger leaps, the 
thrown-back postures, and the tours des. 
reins, only when you get to the exhibition 
you find them a mere delusion and asnare— 
atawdry exhibition spectacle for a crowd- 
ed house, for a Spanish South American 
public, with the hospitable, courteous Pa~ 
risian thrown in. As Sarcey growled the 
other day, another three months and Paris 
will be itself. 

So Spanish mantillas—Théo wears them 
much better—are not to become e the 
fashion than they have always been. What 
is more likely to bring in a novelty is the 
picturesque draping of the heavily-embroid- 
ered, long-fringed crépe de Chine shawl. : 
As the Madrilenas of the Cirque d’Hiver; 
carry their folds they are charming, and 
with a touch of French the creation will 
be made more so. 

Fashion is sure to have a mighty over« 
throw, however, and the reason thereof ig 
very practical and without nonsense. If 
the present style of plain round gathered} 
skirt, full waist, with ribbon sash, were to 
last, all the dressmakers would be ruined.! 
You can embroider or lace insertion the’ 
bottom of the jupe, poke up the sleeves 
a lagigot, or yoke the corsage even with 
jewel lace—simple is that simple makes— 
and any Irish maid can turn ont a hal 
dozen aday. Arethey becoming? Hum 
The present distinctly childish fashions 
are comfortable, and although condemned} 
by the dressmakers may succeed in making 
a serious struggle for a few months yet. ' 

So simple are the styles thatitis not by| 
any means unusual to see a polka dot em- 
broidered muslin or a lace skirt, with a broad 
hem of moire, a sash of ribbon, a gathered 
waist and sleeves, et voila tout. The crépe 
de Chine toilets made even thus are more 
elegant, because a front or aside panel is 
made of point or duchesse lace and the 
gown is worn over different silken slips.; 
The same dress becomes a garden party, 
possibility, when a crownless capote is 
added of hyacinths, only held together be- 
hind by a broad jet comb. 

A pretty street dress is made of Pékin 
tatfeta, with almond flowers in stripes! 
The yoke is of the old ivory guipure, as 
thick as possible, for it is without lining, 
and the tight sleeves are entirely made of, 
the lace. ‘The plainly-gathered jupe had 
around its edge a Greek pattern, laid on in! 
dark green velvet. The large capeline hat 
was composed of insertions of yellow straw, 
and a paler shade of open work. Two cab- 
bage cluster knots of point d’esprit were on 
top and strings of dark green velvet were 
tied under the chin. f ; 

The social season culminated entirely in. 
Lady Lytton’s garden party, but the exhi- 
bition necessities and the visits of provin- 
cial relatives have obliged many to take up 
a residence near the city in some hired 
chalet. Quite naturally, dinners and break- 
fasts are a necessity, and the mode has fol- 
lowed this new outcome. For very warm 
days colored batistes interlined with lace 
are the rule, with bengaline open jackets 
over lace vests; but in France the hot 
weather is never lasting, and next month 
will shorten the day and cool the evening 
air, and this brings us to serge dresses. 

A charming one 1s allof white, with its 
plain skirt slightly raised behind over a 
jupe of heavy thick-corded buttercup silk. 
The blouse waist is fastened with Russian 
silver buttons and contined with a belt of 
the same. ‘The broad, white straw hat has 
only three cluster knots of crépe lisse—one 
in white, the second of _ yellow, and 
the third of pink. The large sunshade is 
of pale rose silk, with a white, laquered 
handle, and the initials in plain, raised 
letters of gilt. F ‘ 

For a more elaborate villa dinner, I have 
seen a pale mauve crépe de chine, with a 
border of deep maize fringe. ‘The folds of 
the corsage are crossed in front under a 
erépe scarf, which ties behind. The top 

arts ot the sleeves are insertioned on the 

ias with Val. lace. The yellow straw hat 
small mauve ostrich 
tips. ‘The mauve umbrella is insertioned 
with lace like the sleeves and the ivory 
handle is chased in gold. 

Another gown for these same occasions is 
of white foulard dottedin black, with two 
rather broad rows of chantilly let in in the 
bottom. The sleeves are all plaited in the 
foulard, without lace. The jacket, of lace, 
falls over a vest of pink corded silk. The 
manila straw hat wears acoronet of roses 
high perched on one side under a very large 
white tulle veil, covering face, neck, and 
shoulders, and fastened with jeweled bugs 
and lace pins. A pelerine of white cash- 
mere finely plaited, with a high gold-em- 
broidered collar, is made to carry on the 
arm, to throw over the shoulders in case of 
a sudden draught. ; 

I am assured that cloths and wools light 
in color will be worn this Fall and Winter, 
beige shades most considerably, as they 
suit seal iur so well. 





LET OUT OF PRISON BY MISTAKE. 

Jeremiah Sullivan, who was accused by Jo- 
hanna Mulvahie in her ante-mortem statement 
of having tried to stab her and thereby caused 
her to jump from a third-story window, was 
rearrested yesterday. Sullivan was locked up 
at the timethe woman received the injuries 
which led to her death, but was discharged 
from the Tombs through a mistake made in the 
District Attorney’s office. At the time of his 
commitment to the Tombs he was on bail for 
trialor a charge of grand larceny, and when 
that charge was dismissed in the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions he was discharged from custody 
on the supposition that he was locked up on 
that account. When an order was presented ab 
the Tombs on Friday for tbe production of Sul- 
livan at the Coroner's office 1t was found that 
he was no longer there. He was rearrested 
yesterday morning by Detective Leary of the 
Madison-street police station, and recommitted, 
by Coroner Messemer to the Tombs. 





HOW DID TANNER LOSE HIS LEGS? 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

Did Corp. Tarner ever really suggest the pension: 
ing of Confederates by the Southern States? If so, 
was it treason on his part or ignorance of common 
constitutional principles? Itis what mignt be ex- 
pectea of a Corporal. Is he cultivating the report 
ers in Washington as he did in Brooklyn? Noman 
so eaten up by egotism can have any time for busi- 
ness. What other man who is upset in a wagon 
would have it telegraphed a thousand miles? What 


other man of the thousands who have been car- 
tooned by Puck would send his photograph to the 
paper for another ‘go’? 

ltis a mistake to think that the Grand Army of 
the Republic take any stock in him at large. He 
has been the enemy of the Per Diem Pension bill. 
He says he will let it drop forafew years. What 
has he got to say about itany way? He fancies he 
is the father of the Grand army. He had better 
make clear to everybody where he was and under 
whose orders he was when he was wounded. By 
his own statement he was not in the line of hig 
duty. J. F, 

ae ee ae ee ee 


IN THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


eS ee en 

From arecent study of the bones of anthropoia 
apes it appears that the gorilla and chimpanzee a 
proach nearest to wan, but in different degrees, the 
orang-outang holding the third pluce. But great 
differences exist between the proportions of the 
human frame and those of all the apes. 


The danger to life and property from sparks 
emitted from electric light wires has been so well 
recognized in London that it ie recommended tiat 
the city authorities take the matter in hand and 
see that the wires are properly insnlated. 


Pieces of rock crystal heated in a platinum tube 
and dropped into water fly all to pieces, batif a 
drop of melted crystal 1s allowed to fall into water 
then, though there is a great commotion, it does) 
not break, but remains clear. ‘ 


The population of Norway exhibits a higher per.: 
centage (97.25) of light eyes than any other can! 
uy in Europe. Flaxen hair occars in 57.5 per cent., 
while absolutely black hair is only found in the 
ratio of 2 per cent. 


{ 

Prof. Hensen, witha deep-sea exp! J 
has fo aang r= ee for the Greenland ae Lach 
a series of submarine soundings v 
—- ep gs and investigations 


An electrio motor has been applied in Chicago fox, 
running brushes used in grooming horses ria 
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VERY GRATIFYING GAINS 


SHOWN BY THE LOCAL SAVINGS 
BANKS. 
THE SEMI-ANNUAL BANK REPORT PLACES 
THE INCREASED RESOURCES OF THE 
NEW-YORK BANKS AT $15,460,000. 


ALBANY, Aug. $.—The savings banks of New- 
York City, representing as they do more than 
halt of the entire amount of the people’s money 
in the institutions of the State, show gratify- 
ing gains in the six months which closed June 
30, 1889, Taken in connection with those of 
Brooklyn and the counties abutting on New- 
York and the waters of its harbor, the amount 
represented is four-fifths of that of the entire 
State. It was said early in the year that the 
rapid growth of savings and loan associations 
would cripple the savings banks somewhat; 
that is, that they would cause a falling off in 
the deposits. This has hardly been the case, 
for in but four of New-York City’s and in two 
of Brooklyn’s have the withdrawals exceeded 
the amounts deposited. 

RESOURCES. 

Figures compiled from the reports show that 
the aggregate of the total resources of New- 
York City’s banks is $15,460,000 greater than 
they were on July 1, 1888. The Brooklyn tanks 
have a gain of closé on to $5,000,000, and the 
banks of the abutting counties a decrease of 
$200,000. This gives a clear gain of over 
$20,000,000. The following tables have been 
carefully prepared: 

New-York Banks. 

1889. 
$702,152 


54,647,455 
57,167,441 


1888. 

American Savings...-,.. $661,864 
hank for Savings in 

New-XNork City 
Bowery Savings. 
3 oaaway 
Citizens’ 
Dry Dock......ccccccceee - 
east River a 
IKimigrant Industrial. ... 
}ixcelsior 


Green wich... ......+-----« 

WIBTINER. ..-cnencees ‘erie 

Institute tor Savings of 
Merchants’ Clerks..... 

Uniled States.......... ob 

Irving 

Manhattan 

Metropolitan 

Now-York. 

North River.........-..00 

Seamen’s 

Union Dime.............- 

West Side...._...-... Gace 


<<): RR ee eeeee---2$354,978,583 
Brooklyn Banke. 

Srooklyn Savings $29,598,346 

+f 439,535 


5, 
25,944,283 
4,155,942 


6,672.783 
21,644 


3,757,592 
6,583,811 


13,802 
$339,616,057 





Bushwick Savings 
Citv Savings of Brook- 


$29,395,154 
366,708 


Dime of Williamsburg... 
East Brooklyn 
East New- York 


Greenpoint. 
Kings County.......-.-. > . f 
South Brooklyn 12,582,158 
Williamsburg 32,928,111 
WOtAl 6. cn ccnd cee ..--.$108,632,301 $103,821,867 
OTHER PLACES. e® 
Orange County. 


6 
5,350,425 





$51,454 

Goshen Savings 467.582 
Middletown Savings.... 
Newburg Savings 
Walden Savings......... 
Warwick Savings 

Queens 
College Point... 
Jamaica 
Long Island City... 
Queens County 
Koslyn 


259,950 
499,36 


$362,917 
861,086 
264,183 
679,758 
187,021 
Richmond County. 
Richmond County..... $37,658 
Staten Island....... 698,529 
Suffolk County. 
Riverhead....... pole ikbicaen $1,445,582 
fag Harbor 15 
southold..... ebbbsoakeiewe 1,474,601 
Westchester County. 


$21,094 
645,985 


$1,320,127 
662,500 
1,389,803 


East Chester $177,396 
Greeuburg...-.- Re ivctascee 756, .808 
Peekskill 


Sing Sin) a 
Union of Mamaroneck .. 90,820 
Westchester of Tarry- 

town $1,327,325 

ES codacepees beseed 2,058,522 1,901,369 
cho daibicecke - $22,712,324 $22,943,149 
WHAT IS DUE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The amount due depositors shows a& gain 
correspondingly as great as that of resources. 
While the New-York banks have $11,382,000 
to their credit, those of Brooklyn have an in- 
crease of $3,700,000. With the Sing Sing bank, 
the institutions’ in the neighboring counties 
give about the same standing as last year. Here 
are the comparisons: 

DUE DEPOSITORS. 
New-York Banke. 


1,268,904 





American Savings....... 
ank for Savings....... 
OWOTY ..----.------- ees 

Broad way......-. -..2---- 

Citizens’ 


River epessoce 
Emigrant Industrial.... 
Excelsior. .....-. BRIERE oo 
Franklin. .........-..-..+ 
GOrMAR. ..0...00..creceee . 
Greenwich... 
Marilem.......-...-- SORA 
Inatitution for Savings 
of Merchants’ Clerks... 
Irvimg....-- padbebnaecuhy * 
Manhattan......- 


.908 
35,177,133 
611,945 
8,918,867 
23,526,570 
20,867,052 
3,487,508 


5,754,022 
6,267,116 


i ee scetbwons 
North River.....- pabotels ° 
Seamen’s...... ssbbeebinee 
Vnited States.... 
Union Dime..... Mya 
West Side 


Total..........2.-----.$500,191,323 
Brooklyn Banks. 
Brookiyn Savings $23,368,805 
Bushwick 420,334 
City Savings of Brook- 


2,732,081 
$1,881,298 


8,622,039 
396,136 


$288,809,109 


worwcencest 





$23,180,248 
349,112 
282,290 


yo wat 14,630,809 
Dime Savings 0 - 
iamsburg ......------- 1,676,663 
East Brooklyn.... 1,676,776 
East New-York.....--.... 462,349 
German of Brooklyn ..-.. 2,601,396 
Germania of Kings 
ee ee 1,716,429 
+ Lge ay reader Be peer. 1,941,474 
Kings Coun avin. 
‘ 3 5,033,146 
10,520,713 
27,762,276 


Institution ..........--. 
South Brooklyn Savings 

As dabiwevens $91,838,963 
OTHER BANKS. 


Institution... .. 
Williamsbarg. 

Orange County. 
Cornwall Savings........ - 
Goshen -...-........ eeveone 
Middletown .. 
Wewburg.... 
Walden...... 
Warwick.....:. 


185,078 
14,064,648 
1,498,139 
1,469,272 
406,944 
2,255,779 


1,576,264 
1,790,161 


4,923,083 


10,203,114 
26, 222,830 


$88,119,676 





$49,156 
454,784 
1,253,819 
4.572.287 
5,638 
458,023 
Queens County. 


College Point......-...... 
amaica sche ot 
Long Island City. 
Queens County -...,..-..- 
ROBY... .ccccrec eves cecoces 
Richmond County. 


Richmond County........ 37,152 
Staten Island 596,436 


Suffolk County. 


1,297,914 
612,226 
1,251,726 
Westchester County. 
Kast Chester...... eaueene * 
Greenburg...... 
yo rrr ° 
People’s of Yonkers...... 
Port Chester...........- — 
Sivg Sing.....-. niciutg Give ba 
Union of Mamaroneck... 
Wesichester of Tarry- 
t 


173,511 
20,804 
653,796 


Riverhead... 
Sag Harbor. 
southold 


1,194,095 
674,354 
3,190,154 


169,786 
53,016 


1,163,183 
1.883,915 
pobkbovebababexsed $19,889,629 
THE SURPLUS. 

The surplus has received considerable atten- 
tion in the newspapers for some time past, but 
it was not the surplus of the savings banks. 
This is kept within reasonable bounds, and the 
peopie, to whom it belongs, get the benefit of 


it. New-York banks show an increase over last 
year of $4,000,000, and Brooklyn of $1,000,000. 
The figures of the individual banks are here 
given in comparison: 

New-York Banke. 


1,112,668 
1.737.467 


$20,143,701 





American Savings. 
Bank for Savings 


4,048, 

Hariem............ pRbosss 298,513 
j[natitute for Savings of 

Merchants’ Clerks.... 
Irving..-. 
Manhattan..... 
Metropolitan............. 
Now: York......-.-.------ 
North River............. 
Beamen’s........-...+--6- 
Beis nek 

bite ALCS. .....-2.--6 Gshogtes 
West Side......2..-...... 17,665 


$50,702,225 





Total. ..or- Sedsecosces 


ee _ Brooklyn Bankes. 
Brooklyn Savings....... $6,234,540 
Bushwick : BSR 19,202 
City Savings of Brook. 
(BR ee: 
Dime of Brooklyn.....,.. 
Dime of Williamsburg.. 


Bast Brookiyn ii 


$6,214,905 
17,526 


1,970 
1,764,033 


Greenpoint... 

Kings County.. ; 
South Brooklyn.... 2,011,445 :915,168 
Williamsburg............ 5,162,657 4,596,369 


Total...............--. $16,767,024 $15,678,194 

OTHER BANKS. 
Orange County. 

Cornwall Savings. ....... 

oe OO eee Bock 

Middletown. ... 

Newburg...... .... 

J, Sy ae rae 

Warwick......... 











College Point...... 
Jamaica 

Long {sland City 
Queens County. 
Roslyn..... Reihbukehos aoes 


Richmond County. 
Richmond County.. $505 
Staten Island............. 102,093 
Suffolk County. 
Riverhead.. ...... aeeanbe 
Sag Hatbor......i....5..6 
WO itn ctccbbonancscae 


Westchester County. 


$42,419 
92,256 


$ 
92,013 


$126,031 
$8,132 
648 


East Chester.. 


People’s of Yonkers..... 

Port Chester. : 

Sing Sin 2 

Union of Mamaroneck.. 

West Chester of Tarry- 
OE eS aeetave 

Yonker: 


37,462 
80,200 
173 
164,141 
174,607 
ot bots nee $2,822,690 
HOW MUCH WAS SAVED. 
The amount of money deposited and the 
amount withdrawn always forms interesting 
facts. The deporits in the New-York and Brook- 
lyn banks, while not so great in proportion as 


in some previous years in their increased 
amounts, are still creditable. New-York’s banks 
received nearly $3,000,000 more for the first 
six months of this year than they did last year, 
while Brooklyn’s institutions crept up $1,400,- 
000. The banks of abutting territory rather fell 
behind. The figures of all are here given for 
the two years: 
DEPOSITS FOR SIX MONTHS. 
New-York Banks. 


156,235 
163,902 


$2,798,175 


Aaa ewe eeeeeesee 


1889. 
$201,143 
4,656,375 
4,370,012 
56,246 
2,462,975 
2,753,167 
1,723,749 
6,645,429 
294,760 
1,260,581 
4,374,841 

° 2,632,258 
ox 1,332,634 

Institute for Savings o 

Merchants’ Clerks..... 934,477 
4 991,131 


American 
Bank for Savings 
Oy ee ES eee 
Broadway........ Le aeee 
Citizens’ 

Dry Dock.......... eenaeen 
East River 


2,161,495 
2,580,694 
1,654/829 
51847,332 

220.9538 
1,126,856 
4,377,897 
2,634,925 
1,171,502 


879,016 
939,293 
1,293,890 
654.695 


Emigrant 
Exceisior 


ndustrial.... 


»864,636 
2,587,349 
22,894 
318,482 


eseeeeee $45,759,986 
Brooklyn Banks. 


Brooklyn Savings....... $3,886,796 
Bushwick * 167,368 
City of Brooklyn... 

Dime of Brooklyn 

Dime of Williamsburg.. 

East Brooklyn 

East New-York.......... 


2,043,334 
276,580 
$42,926,831 





$3,387,521 
135,888 


King’s County 
South Brooklyn 
Williamsburg 


peneas phneveennane LIC toauED 
Orange County. 


Cornwall Savings 
Goshen.......-.-. oe neeeee . 
Middletown 


1,832,994 
4,491,086 


$16,331.375 





WE EUR aoneckoseebarcacs 
Queens County. 
$47,773 
Jamaica 177,616 
Long Island City. 228,338 
Queens County........ _ 71,913 
Roslyn......... 36,387 
Richmond County. 
Richmond County....... $32,931 
Staten Island............ 134,691 
Suffotk County. 


37,864 


$60,70 
170,134 


$34,560 
107,290 


Riverhead 
Sag Harbor.......... 
Southold......... 
Fg 

East Chester.... 
Greenburg..-......- Shines 
| eee 
People’s of Yonkers..... 
Port Chester............. 
Bing SiN... nc-coegocsoce 
Union of Mamaroneck.. 
Westchester of Tarry- 

STR calevosinnkousceeve 
Yonkers........ 328,138 


TSM. 55d. 5k occecss-. | OB, BRS, 507 
WHAT WAS RECLAIMED. 
There is an increase in the amount withdrawn 
in all three bunches of banks quoted. New-York 


leads with $1,560,000 increase. Brooklyn is 
close behind with $1,344,000. The story 1s told 
in these figures: 


AMOUNT WITHDRAWN. 
New-York Banke. 


. $194,048 
83.846 
130,983 


$72,186 

24,809 
421,089 
217,072 
153,450 
184,576 
261,693 


198,468 
291,907 


$4,019,919 


234/67 
167,826 


806,558 
229,006 





1889. 
$150,563 
4.736,556 


American Savings....... 
Bank for Savings... 


Rive 
Emigrant Industr 
Excelsior......... ade coniioes 


Greenwich................ 2,547,111 
Harlem 1,128,696 
Institute for Savings 

of Merchants’ Clerks.. 975,218 


2,337,794 
1,114,637 


987,690 
961,783 


New-York..... ieabeeeahs Ss 
North River........ neous 
Seamen’s. .---....-.-..-0- 


United States......... ene 
West Side. .............-.. 269,897 


Total. .........---20--- $43,828,740 
Brooklyn Banks. 

Brooklyn Savings $4,092,819 
BOG WIOE peccsecosscsscce 113,683 
City of Brooklyn 121,491 
Dime of Brooklyn : 
Dime ot Williamsburg... 
East Brooklyn 
East New-York 


1,568,468 
266,043 
$42,268,529 





$3,818,348 
129 


Germania 

Greenpoint......... 

Kings County 

South Brooklyn.......... , 769,906 
Williamsburg 67 4,224,526 


Total....... Bee eben oe 
$17,212,694 $16,868,031 
Orange County. 
$9768 
1,283 


246,577 
585,225 
38,424 
33,286 





Newburg. 
Walden 
Warwick 


$54,905 
Long Island City... 
Queens County.......... 
Roslyn....... 

Richmond County. 
Richmond County $24,396 
Staten Island..... Pekwhss 112,061 
Suffolk County. 


$31,514 
110,842 


$179,676 
90,123 
140,699 


East Chester........ Gautte 
Greenburg....-.-- Vatenon 4 
Peekskill......-..-- Are eyes 
People’s of Yonker 

Port Chester 

Sing Bing....-.........--- 
Union of Mamaroneck. -- 
Westchester of Tarry- 


$58,288 

30,884 

52,133 
170,847 
163,066 
172,889 
214,936 


186,234 
272,053 


$3,842,225 


288,260 


23,226 
287.882 


$3,832,658 


Yonkers. 








KOSSUTH AT HOME. 
From the London Standard. 

In Summer Louis Kossuth lives at a villa near 
Rivoli, in Winter in the Via dei Mille, at Turin, 
and is always accompanied by his sister, who 
adores him. His two sons are employed in dif- 
ferent departments of the Italian Administra- 
tion away from their father, whom, however, 
they visit occasionally. Many Hungarians live 
in Turin, and in the Winter evenings Louis Kos- 
suth’s drawing room, which is full of patriotic 
souvenirs, is the scene of much lively conver- 
sation, almost always turning on Hungarian af- 
fairs. At 11 o’clock the General retires 
to bed, rising early in the morning, when 
his first business is to read all the 

ewspapers, which -.are sent to him 
fi quantities from his native country. For 
several years he has been busy writing his 
memoirs, but the werk goes on very slowly, be- 
cause the writer often allows himself to fall 
into reverics recalling past times, and he some- 
times remains for hours thus absorved without 
writing a line, and when his sister comes to beg 
him to rest she finds the sheet of paper before 
him still empty. And the good old wan, with his 
white hair and vivacious eyes, smiles, rises 
from his chair, and, taking his sister’s arm, 





| walke up and down the room. 
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FINANOIAL AFFAIRS. 


SATURDAY, Aug. 3—P. M. 
The following tables show the range of prices 
and the amounts dealtin on the New-York Stock 
Exchange to-day: 
STOCKS. 
First. High, 
~Am.Cot.OiLTr.c. 53% 537% 
Am, Tel. & C. Co. 8642 5 
Atoh.,, T. & S. Fe, 35% 
Atlantic & Pac... 6% 
*Brunswick Co... 23% 
Canadian Pacific. 
Ches. & Oblio 


Sales. 

3,100 
10 

6,50 
20 


©. G, GC. & St. L. 715, 
C..C_{0.& St. L. pf.100%3 
Chi. & N. Ww 10844 


Col, H. 

Chi. & E. Ill 44 
Chi. & E. IL. pf. ..10243 
Consol. Gas Co,.. 86 
Del., Lack. & W.144 
*Dis.& C.F. Tr.. 4 
Houstou &Texas, 
L. E. & West. pf. 


585, 
Long Island 92 


Manhattan cn.... 92% 
Mil, L.s. & W. pf.111 
Missouri Pacific. ‘ 
*Nat. Lead Trust. 2 
Nash, C, & St. L. 
N.-¥..0 
N.Y.& New- Eng. 
N. Y., L. E. & W. 
Northern Pac.... 
Northern Pac.pf. 
Oregon & Trans. 
’acitic Mail 
Phil. & Reading. 
Rich. & 
Sc. L. & S. 
St. L. &S. F. p 
So. Pacific 
*So. Cotton Oil... 
*Sugar Ref, Co... 
Tenn. Coald&Iron. 
Tol., A.A.& N.M. 
Union Pacific.... 
U. 8S. Express.... 91 91 
W., St. LL. & P. pt. 2913 291, 
Wells-Fargo Ex..140 140 
West. Union Tel. 85d 85 
Wheel. & L. E, pf. 67°54 684% 


UNL MIUDn och tusccacssctaseeseceacss TR ee 
*Unlisted. 


3230 

13% 

1144 

39%, 3034 
$15; 31% 
A95, 59% 


RAILROAD MORTGAGES. 


First. High. Low. Last. 
At. & Pacific 4s. 7432 741 
C. A. & 'T. lat. ...1025, ‘ 1025, 
Cc. B. & Q. 48, I.. 98 98 4,000 
*Col. & H. V. 5s.. 6044 69% 35,000 
D.& H.18t7s,’91,r.104%q 104%; 4,000 
D. & RK. G. W. 1st, 
pS ET es ee 90% 90% 2,000 
D.,5.P.&P.1st,t.r. 94 94 1,000 
E. T.,V.& G.g.5s.107 7% 108% 10,000 
dé. G. of Chi. 1st.103 103 1,000 
Erie 2d cu 3 103 j 
Ft. W.& D.C. ist. 93% 94 
tGeorgia Pac. 1lst.112 112 
Guil,C.& 8.F, 18t.104 1041, 
G.,0. &S.F. g. 68. 66 66 
126 
85 


Sales. 
$5,000 
1,000 


104% 


90 34 
94 


H-& T. 1st, W. t.r.126 
Iron Mt. gen. 5s. 85 
L, 8. lsten., c....126% 
L. & W. B. cn.,as.118 
Louisville So.ist 96% 
Mem. & Char.6s..106% 
M. & Ohio gen... 57 
N. J. C. gen. 58..1134 
N.Y.C.d5t,Lilst. 95%, 
NY.,S&W.rfg.5s.101 
N. & W. 18., cv.. 97 
North, Pac. 1st...117 
North. Pac. 3d...105% 
re. R. & N. 1st.1123 
Kead. gen. 48 907%, 
R. & A. 1st, D. & 
M. Certs........ 68% 
R. & A. 2d, D. & 
35% 
91 


Rich. & Dan. 5s.. 
R.& W.P.T.tr.6s.. 99% 
Rock Island 5s...105% 10534 
R. O. on...1113 2 lll« 
..105 5 105% 
St.L.,Ark.&T.2da. 2 2 238 
st.L.& S8.F.,cl.C..118 118 
St.Paul Term. 58106 106 
St, P.1st, C. & Mo. 
Brn. BGs cpaccncess 804g 104% 
8st. P., M. & M. 
1st, col. tr. 58.. 985 985% 
San A. & A. P.6s 
Co eC: >|, Sa: 86 
So. P. ot Ariz.1st.106 43 106, 
So. P.of Cal.on.bs, 96% 9614 
Texas Pac.istiés. 90 893, 
T,St.L.& K.C.18t.102% 10235 102% 1023, 
105% 105% 105% 
100%2 100% 100% 
10233 102% 102% 
CO ee gE ae Ls $429,000 


Union El. 1st....105% 
Wabash 24d, t. r..1004 
Wab. 1st, Chit. r.102%, 
*Including $10,000 at 684, seller 20, and $5,000 
at 684, seller 30. +Unlisteda. 
SALES AT THE NEW-YORK CONSOLIDATED 
AND PETROLEUM BXCHANGE. 
First. High. Low. Last, 
2 12 12 : 


45,000 


10,000 

7,000 
10,000 
10,000 


91 
999 


1,000 
1,000 


STOCK 


Sales, 


Va...7.0 

Chrysolite ........ .80 
Con. Imperial..... . 

Crown Point -2.65 
CGOPONIE: ..i-ceaseds 6.00 
Father de Smet... .29 
Hale & Norcross,.2.85 
Little Chief. ...... 84 
Mut: 18. & M...1.50 
Mexican 22 


80 
“North B. Isle......1.15 


Occidental 
Platus....... Fetes 79 
Robinso: é 
Shoshone.......... .03 
Silver King......- 1.00 
Sierra Nevada....2.10 
Silver Cord....... 60 
SutroTunnel cts.. .58 
Union Con........ 2.60 
Wt OOD... ccncece -70 
United Copper....1.15 
Ward Con......... 1.65 


100 
150 
pe 400 
1.65 1,300 
Total sales. .........00+- © eecvencccccccccccccse S00 


OIL, 


Pipe Pinecerts. 992 9953 
Clearances 


9933 995, 54,000 


164,0 
eeccecees - 2,052,000 


STOCKS, 


First. High. Low. Last. 

Am, Cotton O1L.. 53% 53% 53% 53% 

8. F.. 857 36% 35%  Yb% 

101% 101% 101% 
9642 95 53 
72%, 715 

10% 70% A 

10853 108% 10855 

144% 14435 14443 

10238 i 102 
70% O% 


Sates. 


North. Pac, pf... 6 
Nat. Lead Trust. 23%; 


2333 
Oregon Trans.... 317% 


317% 8 
Peo. i 21% 
Pacific Mail - 34 34 
Phil. & Reading. 437%, 437%, 
Rich. & W. P....._ 22% ‘ 
Sugar Ref. Co....11445 4 114 

Western Union.. 85 85 85 85 

WheeL &LE.pf, 684% 68% 68% 68% 100 


| RD Peete eg Te CO 


BONDS. 


High. Low. 
10053 


9334 

104%3 10445 
105% 105% 
907% 90%, 
80% 80% 
9953, 995, 


44% 
227, 


Last. Sales. 


G., C. & S. F. 1Let.1044 
North. Pac. 84...105%4 
Read. gev. 43 9054 
Read. ist pf. inc. 80% 
Rich. & W. P.63. 995, 
Rich. & Alle. lst. 68%; 
Tol. & O. C. 1st..10253 0 
Texas Pacificlst. 90 5,000 


Total sales. $59,000 


The bank statement issued to-day showed an 
increase in surplus reserve of $1,127,100. The 
banks now hold $8,216,175 in excess of the 
legal requirements. 

be following table shows the condition of 

the New-York City banks this week as compared 
with last week: 

July 27. Aug. 3. Differences. 

Loans. ...$416,761,300 $413,024,600 Dec. $3,736,700 

Specie.... 72,239,200 73,160,800 Inc. 921,600 


L’g’1 tend- 
44,175,300 43,678,200 Dec. 497,100 

e- 
osits .. 437,301,700 434,491,300 Dec. 2,810,400 


Circula- 
tion 3,940,600 3,912,000 Dec. 28,600 


The stock market was quiet and firm. There 
Was no special feature, but the general list 
made uniform gains. The principal changes 
were: Advanced—Lake Erie and Western pre- 
ferred, 119; Chicago and East Illinois preferred, 
11g; Louisville, New-Albany and Chicago, 1, and 
Oregon and Transcontinental, 73. There were 
no declines worthy of note. 

In the trust stocks Sugar advanced 1%, Lead 
53, and Whisky %. American Cotton Oil de- 
clined 44 and Southern Cotton Oil 3:, 

Money on ¢all loaned at 210@3 #’ cent. The 
last loan was made at 215 # cent. 

The foreign exchange market was dull and 
unchanged. 

Government bonds were unchanged. There 
were no sales on call. InState securities $1,000 
Georgia gold 7s sold at 102%. In bank stocks 
25 shares of American Exchange sold at 157, 28 
of Commerce at 195, 34 ot Fourth at 167, and 
100 of Western at 9812. 

The andes d mortgage market was quiet and 
firm. ‘The principal changes were: Advanced— 
Ricbmond and Danville 5s, 142; Denver, South 
Pack and Pacific firsts, trust receipts, and 
Houston and Texas Central, Western firsts, trust 
receipts, each 1, and Richmond and Alleghany 
firsts, Drexel, Morgan & Co.’s certificates, 4. 
Decltinea—Catro, Arkansas and Texas firsts, 14s, 
and Memphis and Charleston 6s, 1. 

Pipe Line certificates sold at 
Mining stocks were neglected. 

The imports for the wesk, exclusive of specie, 
were $9,709,379, of which amount $2,811,954 
was in dry goods and the remainder in general 
merchandise. ‘The imports of specie were 
$25,268 and the exports of specie were 
$689,437. = 

The Lombard Investment Company, 150 
Broadway, reports that with a capital fully paid 
of $1,250,000, 1t has a surplus and reserve 
of $535,000, undivided profits amounting to 
$63,809 23, and assets amounting to $4,724,- 
141 52. The company has just declared its 
regniar semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent 
out of the profits of the past six mouthe, be- 
sides reducing its real csiate accounts $17,000 


987g@9933, 





and increasing its surplus $35,000. The com- 
pany deals in first mortgages on Western farms 
and city property, investing its own money in 
the mortgages and guaranteeing and selling 
them to the public at par and crude interest. 

Messrs. I. & 8S. Wormser offer to investors 
$500,000 Lake Shore first mortgage consoli- 
dated 7 per cent. coupon bonds, due 1900. 

It is announced that the St. Louis and Chicago 
Railway is to be solid under foreclosure of the 
first mortgage early in September and that a 
large majority of the bonds have been deposited 
for use by the bondholders’ committee at the 
sale. A cail is made in our advertising columns 
addressed to such holders as have not yet 
yet signed the bondholders’ agreement. 

The following were the bids for bank stocks: 


America 1 Lincoln National...220 
AmericanExchangel56 |Manhattan 8 
Broaiway.......... +2983 |Market & Fulton...200 
Butchers& Drovers’180 | Mechanics’ 200 
Central National...143 |Mech’s & Traders’..200 
Chase National Mercantile 205 
Chatham Merch’ ts’ Exchange,120 
Chemical . Metropolitan 13% 
City 5 Metropolis 

Ppt ee eee 158 


New- Y ork County..440 
N. Y. National Ex..150 
Ninth National..... 150 
North America 

North River 

Oriental 

Pacific ... 

Park ... 

Phenix 

Seaboard Nationa 
Second National 

shoe & Leather. 

St. Nicholas 
Tradesmen’s .... 


Eleventh Ward 
Filth-Avenue.. 

First National 
Fourteenth- Street... 160 
Fourth National....165 
Gallatin National...280 
Gartield National... 
German-American ..1 
Germania 270 
Greenwich . 

Hanover 275 
Import’s& Traders’.540 3 
Irving 5 |U. 8. National...... 
Leather Manut’rs’..230 Western National.. 


The following were the closing quotations for 

Government bonds: 
Bid, aghee.| 

4193, 91, r....105% 106%!Cur. 6s, 
419s, ’91, c....106% 107 4jCur. 6s, 
4s, 1907, r....12813 12824/Cur. 6s, 
4s, 1907, c....12 48 128%4|Cur. 6s, 
Cur. ts,1895.118 Avs <3 

The following is the Clearing House statement 
to-day: 
Exchanges..$106,394, 326 | Balances...... $5,488,786 


The following were the closing quotations in 
the Philadelphia Stook Exchange to-day: 

hid, Asked, Bid, Asked, 

3 5 St. Paul *71 71 

Reading gen. .90 5, 91 
Read. 1st pf..80 5 80% 

Read. 2a pf..64 65 
Read. 3d pf..52% 52% 





Bid, 
1896.121 
1897.124 
1898.127 
1899.130 


Asked. 


Northern Pac. 284 

Nor. Pac. pf...645 

Lehigh Nav..52%4 
*Buyer 3. 

: a 


BOSTON STOCK MARKET. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 3.—The following are the 
oftticial closing prices at the Stock Exchange to- 
day: 
Atch.&Top.1.¢73.107.50 
Atch. & Topeka.. 36.25 
Boston & Albany.217.00 
Boston & Maine. 200,00 
Chi., Bur. & Q...102.00 
Cin., San. & Clev. 24.25 


Franklin 

Pewabic, 

Quincy 

bell Telephone ..233.00 
Boston Land 6.00 
Water Power.... 6.1244 
Tamarack M. Co.101.00 
Mass. Central.... 

San Diego L. Co. 

West End Land. 27 
Lamson Store 8.. 
Atlantic 

Boston & Mont.. 
Kearsarge 


Mex. Central 

Mex. Cent. Ist... 

hs Re ey: A a ae 

1. ie {. 78.128.50 
Old Colony 175.00 
Rutland pf 40,50 
Wisconsin Cent.. 22.00 
Allouez M. Co., n. -75 |Santa #6 Cop. Co. 
Calumet & Hecla.230.00 |Anniston C,L.Co. 


i ed 
CALIFORNIA MINING STOCKS, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 3.—The official closing 
quotations for mining stocks to-day were as 
tollows: 

PO er tise .50 
DU WOE i snewasacs rar 
-4.00 


-1.25 





Savage.. 
Con. Cal. & Va.......6.75}Sierra N 
Crown Point.......... MOL UUM Sv abasccuhsacsennes .-60 
Gould & Curry....... 1.70} Common wealth....... 8.2. 
Hale & Norcross..... a anvetadeana 2.00 
Pe eee 2.30 





THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 
eS <1 ee 

LONDON, Ang. 3—4:30 P. M.—Bar Silver is quoted 
at 42 5-16d. # ounce. Paris advices quote 3 # cent. 

tentes at $5f. 249c. for the account, and exchange 
on London at 25f. 15c. for checks. 

BERLIN, Aug. 3.—The statement of the Imperial 
Bank of Germany shows a decrease in specie of 
7,160,000 marks. 


LIVERPOOL, Aug. 3-2 P. M.—Beef, Pork. Hams, 
and Bacon—Holders offer moderately. Cheese— 
Holders offer sparingly; American finest White and 
colored firm at 44s. Ud. Lard—Spot and futures— 
Holders offer moderately. 

LONDON, Aug. 3.—Produce—Australian Tallow— 
Beef, 26s.@278. # cwt.; mutton, 27s. 6d.@28s. 

4:30 P. M.—Produce—spirits of Turpentine, 
32s. 3d. # cwt. 

ANTWERP, Aug. 3.—Petroleum—Fine Pale Amer. 
ican, 18f. 37+ec. paid and sellers. 





PROHIBITION IN CONNECTICUT. 


A STRONG OPPOSITION AGAINST THE 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 


HARTFORD, Aug. 3.—An unexpected opposi- 
tion to the prohibitory amendment in this 
State has been disclosed by leading clergymen 
in the Congregational Church, showing & very 
wide difference of opinion in the denomination 
as to the issue which is to be settled at the 
polls in October. The official vote of the clergy, 
which was ordered at the General Association 
of Congregational Churches in the State, held a 
few weeks ago in the city of Bridgeport, has 
been made public this week. This association 
is composed of delegates representing ali the 
churches of the denomination in Connecticut, 
and its action has been accepted for 175 years 
as that of the Church at large in the State, 

The vote on which the convention divided, 
the yeas and nays being ordered, was one favor- 
ing the adoption and enforcement of the con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing the use and 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors. Sixty-six 
of the eighty-three delegates voted, forty-three 
being in favor and twenty-three against the 
amendment. ‘the ministers in the negative in- 
cluded three of the ten clerical members of the 
Yale University corporation and one professor 
in the Hartford Theological Seminary. The 
college corporation members who opposed the 
amendment were the Rey. Dr. James W. Cooper 
of New-Britain, the Rev. Charles R. Palmer of 
Bridgeport, and the Rev. Edward A. Smith of 
this city, who was chosen as Dr. Perrin’s suc- 


cessor in the administration of the university 
last June. The Rev. Dr. Graham Taylor of the 
Fourth Church here, who has preached prohibi- 
tion in this city for years, was the representa- 
tive of the Theological Seminary in the nega- 
tive vote. 

Dr. Taylor is now spending his vacation in 
New-Jersey. He ig the son-in-law of Prof. 
Demarest, and came here from New-York State. 
Last year he was elected Professor of Practical 
Theology in the Hartford seminary, but re- 
tained the pastoral charge of the church after 
engaging in the duties of his professorship. His 
defection from the Prohibitionis® cause is 
looked upon withigrave misgivings by those 
who have been his stanch friends here, The 
list of opponents to the amendment also in- 
cludes the names of the Rev. Newman Smyth of 

ew-Haven, the Rey. J. Allen Maxwell of Dan- 
bury, and the Rev. Alfred H. Hall of Mert- 
den. Six of the clergymen, however, who 
voted in opposition were delegates with- 
out pastoral charges. Only one member 
of the Yale corporation voted infavorof en- 
forcing the amendment. Prof. Clark 8, Beards- 
ley of the Theological Seminary here also re- 
corded his vote in that way. Only seven of the 
forty-three divines who approved of the amend- 
ment were Without churches. Thirty-six of the 
number were active pastors. The fact that so 
strong an opposition was developed in the 
association to the amendment has caused 
alarm in the Prohibition camp. Ithas been 
generally believed that the ministers would ap- 
prove of the abolition of the liquor trattic. 

The Prohibition campaign, which was inaug- 
urated here four weeks ago, has not been 
pressed with that vigor which was promised at 
the outset. Apart trom the mass meeting at 
Niantic two weeks ago nothing has been done 
in the State deserving of public notice. The 
popular vote on the amendmeut will be taken 
in two wonths, and thereis not yet a single 
strong agency at work in its support. The 
Methodist and Baptist Churches will be brought 
into line forthe measure. Temperance issues 
will be extensively discussed at the annual 
camp meetings of the former denomination 
during the next two weeks. But it 1s definitely 
understood that the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union, which is composed almost entirely of 
voters, will wield tts influence against the 
amendment. The newspapers of both political 
parties in the State are dumb respecting the 
issue. It certainly is not a popular thing in 
Connecticut to advocate the adoption and en- 
forcement of the amendment. 





LABOUOHERE ON HIS AUDIENCES. 

frrom the London Truth. 

I am sometimes asked todeliver a political 
address. Iaccept the invitation now and then, 
But it has always been to me a matter of sur- 
prise that human beings are ready to listen to 
me. ‘Bhe political issues are all, by this time, 
pretty well thrashed out. In regard to them 
Goldsmith’s dictum is correct: ‘‘ What is true is 
not new; what is new is not true.” The utmost 
that a speaker can hope to do is to say what has 
often been said before in a new fashion. I re- 
member that I was once asked to deliver a po- 
litical address in a large hall of a town, (not for 
worlds would I, give its name.) I began. The 
audience was standing up and was packed like 
herrings. In about ten minutes every one 
seemed to be fast asleep. After a little I stopped. 
The audience woke up and cried, ‘‘Goon.” I 
found myself like a sort of sleep-producing mill- 
clapper. The reception of my observations was 
not, perhaps, complimentary, from the personal 
standpoint, but I could vot help thinking that 
possibly the inhabitants of this Sleepy Hollow 
were not without acertain dose of common 

enee, 
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ESTABLISHED 1854, INCORPORATED 1882. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


150 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


Capital and Surplus......... aceeees--- 1,750,000 
Total Value of Guaranty Fund 3,000,000 


STATEMENT AT THE CLOSE OF 
BUSINESS, 
July 31, 1889. 


RESOURCES. 

Mortgages and bills receivable....$3,723,663 07 

Kansas City real estate 151,668 12 

Country real estate........... eM . 108,555 89 

MEUUETRNUN NS. dacedSecdcadsancancae ‘z 5,024 21 

English consols and Pennsylvania 
Railroad sinking fund sterling 
gol bonds (at par) 

Union Pacitic first mortgage 6 per 
cents (at par) 

New-York Central f 
78 (at par) 

Boston, Concord and Montreal 7 
per cents (at par) 

Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern first mortgage 7 per cents 
(at par) 

Pennsylvania first mortgage 4% 
per cent. gold bonds (at par) 

Boston and Lowell Railroad first 
mortgage 4 per cent. bonds (at 


8,700 00 
12,000 00 
10,060 00 

5,000 00 


10,000 00 
25,000 00 


20,000 00 

WEEN candh deb so dataset adxicuhessctnena 20,000 00 
Northern Pacific Terminal first : 
mortgage 6 per cent. bonds (at 
par) 10,000 00 
60,975 53 
553,554970 


TOT: coscccccccevccsscsscceses $4,724,141 52 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital fally paid. .......cccscceces $1,259,000 00 
Surplus and reserve 535,000 00 
Undivided profits..............---. ° 63,809 23 
Dividend payabie Aug. 1, 1889, 

(5 per cent semi-annual) 62,500 00 
Ae aa 2,029,950 00 
Prineipal paid by borrowers 

awaliing presentation of mort- 

BOO ccd dctsccnéccccdadtassaccepe 
Interest paid by borrowers await- 

ing presentation of coupons...... . 
Loaning funds awaiting invest- 

ment in Lombard Investment 

Company securities, account of 

English and American clients... 
Other deposits........... Sti dunk aaa 


TOTAL $4,7:24,141 52 


During the last thirty-five years we have loaned 
over forty-five million dollars for . other parties 
without loss of either principal or interest to @ sin- 
gle investor. 

We have over 6,000 investors in our loans, among 
whom are 55 savings banks and over 250 institu. 
tions. We constantly have on hand guaranteed 6 
per cent. mortgages in sums ranging from $300 to 
$10,000, runniog five years, ready for sale and de- 
livery at par and accrued interest, and secured by 
first Hen on property valued at three times the 
amount of the loans. 

We would be pleased to have savings bank depos- 
itors, parties with trust funds, and conservative in- 
vestors generally call on us and examine more par- 
ticularly into the methods of our company, or send 
for pamphlet giving full description- 

Ww. A. LOMBARD. 
Secretary and Manager of New-York Office, 
150 Broadway. 


129,765 60 
76.959 78 


425,751 91 
150,405 00 





THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW-YORK, 


Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000, 


Is a legal depository for Court and Trust funds and 

for general deposits, upon which it pays 
LIBERAL RATES OF INTEREST 

from date of deposit until date of withdrawal. 

The company also by law acts as executor, ad- 
ministrator, guardian, receiver, and trustee, as 
fiscal and transfer agent, and as registrar of stocks. 

Exceptional rates and facilities are offered to re. 
ligious and benevolent institutions and to executors 
or trustees of estates. 

TRUSTEES: 

LOUIS FITZGERALD. President. 
JOHN T. TERRY, 
HENRY B. HYDE, 
EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY, 
Henry A. Hurlbat, Whitelaw Reid, 
Henry G. Marquand, Fred L, Ames, 
Russell Sage, James Stokes, 
Henry M. Alexander James W. Alexander, 
Sidney Dillon, George L. Rives, 
Norvin Green, A. L. Dennis, 
John W. Hunter, Marcellus Hartley, 
Henry Day, Charles Coudert, 
J. Hampden Robb, John J. McCook, 
Austin Corbin, Elbert B. Monroe, 
Riciard Irvin, Jr., Edward A. Quintard, 
Thomas T. Eckert, Wm. H. Slocum, 
Edward F. Winslow, William L. Strong. 
Thomas Maitland, B. F. Randolph, 
Brayton Ives, Wm. P. Thompson. 
William H. Crocker, ; 
HENRY O. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 


Vice Presidents, 





FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS 


(Coupon or Registered) 
OF THE 


Louisville, St. Louis and 
Texas Railway Co., 


DUE 1917. 


Interest payable in New-York February and Au- 
gust, 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
YORK, TRUSTEE. 


The above bonds are part of a total authorized 
issue (at the rate of $20,000 per mile on completed 
road) of $2,800,000, of which $360,000 are reserved 
for extensions and terminals. 

The gompany has for several months successfully 
operated 142 miles of road between Louisville and 
Henderson, Ky., of which it owns 122 miles. The 
road passes through a rich and populous section of 
the Ohio Valiey, and from its local traftic and the 
development of its valuable coal business we feel 
justified in recommending these bonds to investors. 


A LIMITED AMOUNT OFFERED FOR 
SALE. APPLY TO 


POST, MARTIN & CO., 


3445 PINE-ST., NEW-YORK. 
KENTUCKY NATIONAL BANK, 
FALLS CITY BANK, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HOCKING VALLEY BONDS. 


In consequence of recent statements that a default 
will be made in the interest on the consolidated 6 
percent. and the general mortgage 6 percent. bonds 
of the Columbus, Hocking Valley and Toledo Rail. 
way, the undersigned have been requested by hold- 
ers of about $3,000,000 of these bonds to actas a 
committee to take such steps as May seem neces- 
sary for the protection of the property. 

Bondholders are invited to communicate as 
promptly as possible with either of the undersigned, 
giving their addresses and the amount of their hold- 
ings. WORK, STRONG & CO., 

36 Broad-st, 
EDWARD SWEET & CO, 
38 Broad-st. 
A. J. THOMAS, 
Drexel Building, Broad-st. 


NEW- 








WE OFFER 


$500,000 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


FIRST MORTGAGE OONSOLIDATED 7 PER 
CENT. COU PON: BONDS, DUE JULY 1, 1900, 
INTEREST PAYABLE JAN. 1. AND JULY 1. 
ALSO A MISCELLANEOUS LOT OF HIGH- 
CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


il. & S. WORMSER, 


BANKERS, 
MILLS BUILDING, 15 BROAD-ST. 


TO CAREFUL INVESTORS 


We are selling, at present, at par and interest a 
fifty-year 6 per cent. Geld Coupon First Mortgage 
b 








ond. 

The Spokane Falls and Northern Railway is a 
link of 130 miles of standard gauge road connect- 
ing at the Little Dalles, on the Columbia River, in 
the pew State of Washington, 400 miles of navi- 
gable waterways (reaching the Canadian Pacific 
tailroad) with the city of Spokane Falls on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The mortgage covers tracks, extremely valuable 
terminals and equipment, all of the very best class 
of railroad property. [t is built by D. C. Corbin; 
the President is H. K. Thurber; the Treasurer is 
Hon. Alfred C. Chapin. Although a costly road to 
build the bonds are only issued at $20,000 a mile. 

We strongly recommend these bonds as being a 
very high type of security that will sell in a short 
7 at a higher price than we are now offering 
then. 

GRANT BROTHERS, 56 BROADWAY. 
TURNER, MANUEL & CO., 35 WALL-ST, 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


(120 Broadway, Equitable Building,) 
New- York. 
Deposits received subject te check at sight. 
Interest allowed on daily balances. _ 
A General Banking and Cellection Business 
transacted. 





DOUGLAS & JONES, 
{Members of the New-York Stock Exchange.] 
72 BROADWAY AND 11-NEW-ST., N. Y.. 
Buy and sell Stocks, Bonds, Oil, Grain, and Pro. 
visions for cash or on margin. Interest allowed on 
deposits. Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN F. DOUGLAS. | WILLARD H. JONES. 


FOR SALE, 

PERPETUAL CHARTERS FOR TRUST, 
Safe Deposit, Insurance, General Banking, Manna. 
facturing, or Construction Companies. Operative 
in any Staie. Address H. D. HAKRIS, 71 Broad. 
way, New-York. 


C HOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES Pay. 
ing 6, 14, and 20 per cent. perannum for gale 
RANDAL H. WOOT, 49 Broeacway, New-Yor 











FINANOIAL 


50 PER CENT. 


UPON THE PRESENT PRICE OF STOCK 
WILL UNDOUBTEDLY BE PAID BY THE 


PIEDMONT COAL AND LAND COMPANY. 


This Company controls 5,700 acres of lana situ- 
ated on Walden’s Ridge, Khea County, Tenn., the 
mountains being divided by ariver. Tae property 
is Only 33 miles from Chattanooga, a thriving town 
otf 45,000 mhabitants, with a large number of facto- 
ries and iron furnaces. The Company owns a rail- 
read running from the Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
road to the mines, a distance of 2% miles. They 
also have & narrow-gauge road running right along- 
side the mountain, 144 miles in length. 

There are at present 13 openings, some of the 
veins being from 34 to 4 feet thick. The openings 
or tunnels are made directly in the side of the 
mountain, opposite the narrow-gauge road, the coal 
being taken out and placed immediately on mine 
cars running to the chutes, ‘here is probably no 
mine in the United States better located for cheap 
mining and for the market. 

Offers have been made to the Company for a large 
amount of coke, to supply which would require in 
itself 600 tons of coal per day. Coking ovens have 
already been ordered. <A sufficient number will be 
put in to fill all orders. The supply of coal is practi- 
cally inexhaustible. Arrangements have been 
made with agents, who give bonds for the sale of all 
the coal directly at the mines, at prices which will 
average to the Company a profit of over 40 cents 
per ton. 

The output of the mine is to be increased imme- 
diately to 1,000 tons per day, including the amount 
hecessary to make the coke. The Company will 
very likely be earning within a few months from 
$350 to $400 per day. which will make a very hana- 
some dividend upon the capital stock of $600,e00. 
The par value is $10 per share, and the Company is 
organized under tne laws of New-Jersey, the sto. k 
being unassessable, uo hability whatever being at- 
tached to the stockholders, W. S. CHAMBERLIN, 
PRESIDENT; JAS. D. HENDERSON, SECRE- 
TARY AND TREASURER. 

It has been determined to sell a limited amount 
of the stock at $4 per share, and as soon as this 
has been taken up 4 smaller amount will be sold at 
a much higher price, as the mine is well developed, 
and a8 soon as the coking ovens are put up the 
yaiue of the stock will be much increased. If the 
Compauy can do as well as anticipated, and there is 
no reason to beileve otherwise, THIS STOCK 
WILL BE ABLETO PAY ANYWHERE FROM 
12 PER CENT. TO 25 PER CENT. UPON THE 
PAR VALUE, OR ABOUT 50 PER CENT. 
UPON THE PRESENT PRICE. There is nothing 
at all improbable in this, as the coal is there in large 
quabtities, and the experimenting has all been 
done. It is only necessary to put in the number of 
coking ovens sufficient to produce the coke already 
spoken for to realize the above amount, 

it must be taken into consideration that the mines 
are admirably located, and that the business is 
legitimate, there being no question about the quan- 
tity of coal at the mines. 

IT WOULD BE HARD TO FINDA BETTER 
CHANCE FOR AN INVESTMENT, WITH AN 
ALMOST ABSOLUTE CERTAINTY OF SUCH 
LARGE RETURNS. 

As the stock is being taken quite fast and in 
good-sized blocks, it is expected that the number of 
shares to be sold at the present price will all be 
taken within the next three days. Nothing under 
10 shares will be issue}. 

MAKE CHECKS OR DRAFTS AT THE RATE 
OF $4 PERSHARE TO (HE ORDER OF 

W. Ss. CHAMBERLIN, Trustee. 

115 Broadway, Rooms 51 and 53, N, Y. City. 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
RAILWAY, 


This property is to be sold under foreclosure 
Sept. 5, 1889, decree having been obtained upon ap- 
plication of the Committee of First Mortgage Bond- 
holders. This committee now represents by 
authority a large majority of the total issue of 
$500,000. It is important that all first mortgage 
bondholders who desire to unite in the benefits of a 
plan for mutual protection should do so at once, and 
those who have not already deposited their bonds 
are requested to communicate with any of the un- 
dersigned committees, of whom copies of the bond- 
holders’ agreement can be obtained. 


Ss. D. PAGE, 

Of John H. Davis & Co., 10 Wall-st. 
H. J. MORS =, 

Of A. M. Kit er & Co., 18 Wall-st. 
W. HOWAR Si GILDER, 

Of Gilder, Fare & Co., 31 Broad-st. 
J. J, STADIGER, 

Director Guarantee Trust and Safe 

Deposit Co., Philadelpnia. 

J. J. P. ODELL, 

Vice Pres. Union Nat. Bank,Chicago. | 





‘ Committee. 





Add Chisel Co 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 
61 BRoapway, NEw YorE. 

RAILROAD | MINING 

STOCKS, STOCKS, oi. 
and all other Securities that are dealt in on New 
York, San Francisco, Philadelphia or Boston Ex- 
changes, bought and sold for cash or on margin, 
Loans made on Railroad and Mining Stocks at low 
rates of interest. Interest allowed on deposits. 

[Established 1876.] Weekly Circular free. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
NO 69 WALL-ST., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS 
OREDITS AVAILABLE IN ALL PaRTS OF 
THE WORLD. 








Qj TOCK FORK SALEIN A MANUFACTURING 
company paying 5 per cent. every six months; a 
safe investment for any amount. HUDSON, P. O. 
Box 5,299, New-York City. 


yx » AT 4 PER CENT. INTEREST 

$500.006.2 loan on bond and mortgage on 

city property in amounts to suit: very liberal terms. 
HN F. B. SMYTH, 69 Liberty-st. 


Qtocks AND BONDS NOT QUOTED ON 
WExchanges bought and sold by RANDAL H. 
FOOTE, 49 Broadway, New-York. 











____. DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF THE AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM “wand 
EXTINGUISHER COMPANY, (LIMITED,) 
294 BroapDWayY, NEW- YORK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 3. 

Ata meeting of the Board ot Directors of this 
company held this day a dividend of two per cent. 
was declared, payable in cash on the 15th day of 
August, 1889, at the company’s office, to stock- 
holders of record or the 5th day of August, 1889. 

Notice is hereby given that for purpose of such 
payment the transfer books of the company will 
be closed on Aug. 5, 1889, and remain closed till 
the morning of Aug. 16, 1889, 

AUG, 1, 1889, E. O. RICHARDS, Secretary. 





BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY, 
NEW-YORK, Aug. 1, 1889. i 
HE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF 
the Manhattan Company have this dav declared 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE AND A HALF 
PER CENT. (342 per cent.) out of the earnings of 
the last six months, payable on and after Saturday, 
the 10th inst., to stockholders of record on Aug. 1. 
Transfer books to remain closed to the morning of 
Aug. 10. J. T. BALDWIN, Cashier. 





BURR BREWING COMPANY, 
221 WEST 18TH-ST., NEW- YORK, Aug. 1, 1889 ' 
DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER CENT., IN 
cash, has been declared this day by the Board of 
Trustees, payable to stockholders of record on and 
after Friday, the 2d day of August, 18389. 
JOHN M. MOSER, Treasurer. 


THE YARYAN COMPANY. 
NEW-YORK, July 29, 1889. 
The Trustees have this day declared a dividend of 
Five (5) Dollars per share to the shareholders of 
this company, payable Aug. 15, 1889. 
Transfer books will bc closed from Aug. 10 to 16, 
inclusive, JOHN W. WELCH, 
Treasurer. 
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LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO., 
82-38 EAST 42D-8T., NEW-YORK, Aug. 1, 1889. 
At the annual election of the stockholders of this 
company, July 27, 1889, the following Trustees 
were chosen for the ensuing vear: 
THOMAS L. JAMES, 
ALFRED VAN SANTVOORD, 
WM. R. GRACE, 
FREDK. KUHNE, 
NOAH DAVIS, 


ANE, 
FARRINGTON. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees Wednes- 
day, July 27, 1889, THOMAS L. JAMES was 
elected President and ALFRED VAN SANT- 
VOORD Vice President. 
JOHN R. VAN WORMER, Secretary. 








BUSINESS OHANOES. 


GOODY EAR RUBBER BOOT ANDSHOE CO. 
For sale, factory and plant on Westfield-st., in 
Providence, R. I.; fully equipped with all ma- 


chinery, tools and apparatus desirable for the man- 
ufacture of rubber goods; in first-class working or- 
der and can be put into operation at a moment’s no- 
tice; daily capacity 40 cases boots and shoves, 
besides fancy goods, druggists’ supplies, &c. Send 
for circuiar to FRANCIS COLWELL, Assignee, 
No. 4 Westminster-st., Providence, RK. I. 


ORSTED COATINGS AND LININGS,— 

Advertiser, well introduced, would open branch 
in Bradford, England, for first-class importer de- 
sirous to treat direct with manufacturers, or would 
represent same on salary or commission. Address 
G. H., Box 178 Times Oflice. 


A YOUNG MAN, WITH MODERATE CAP. 
ital, desiring to actively enter business in this 
city, can learn of an advantagevous opportunity; the 
highest references given xnd required. Address 
PUBLISHER, Box 172 Times Oftice. 
TEIAILOR STORE FOR SALE CHEAP, 114 
Franklin-st., Greenpoint, L. I.; good reason for 
selling. 











MHE ONLY UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE 
TIMES is at 1,269 BROADWAY, between 3lst 
and 32d sts. 








SRT 


REMOVAL, 
WM. KNABE & CO., 
have removed to their new warerooms, 
148 S'TH-AYV., near 20th-st. 

A number of slightly-usea grand, upright, and 
square pianos of vur make, which were specially 
selected and ased by the artisis of the Metropolitan 
Opera House Company during the past opera season, 
= be sold at a liberal reduction irem eur regular 
prices 





RAILROADS. 


BArnnnnnn 
\ EST SHOKE RAILROAD.—N. Y. C0. & H. 

R. R. R. Co., Lessee. Trains leave West 42d- 
Street station, New-York, as follows, and 20 min- 
utes earlier from foet Jay-st., N. R.; Chicagu, De- 
troit, London, Hawmiiton, *9:55 A. M., *5:15, *8:15 
P. M.; St. Lours, *5:15, *8:15 P. M.; Toronto, 19:55 
A. M., t9:15, *8:15 P. M.; Montreal, Canaua Easi, 
*5:15 P. M.; Niagara Falls, Syracuse, Utica, and 
principal intermediate stations, 3:15, *9:55 A. M., 
*9:15, "8:15 p. M., (andall:30 A. M. for Utica only;) 
Kingston, Saugerties, Catskill, Albany, 3:15, *7:15, 
9:55, 11:30 A. M., 84, *5:15, "8:15 P. M.; New- 
burg, *10:15 A. M., 1:15, 4:15, 6:85, *6:26, *11:45 
P. M.; Haverstraw, 8:25 A. M., 2:45, 8:45 P. M. 
Saratoga Special, al1:30 A. M., 83:45 P. M.. Draw- 
ing-room cars through to Saratoga, Lake Georges 
a11:30 A. M. Drawing-room cars to Caldwell 
Saturdays only. 33:45 P. M. Lakes Mohonk and 
Minnewaska, via New-Paltz, 9, a11:30 A. M., 1 P. 
M. Saturdays only, 53:45 P.’M. Drawing-room 
cars to Kingston on 9, all:30 A. M., 33:40 P. M. 
trains. Kaaterskill, Hunter, Grand Hotel Station, 
and Pheenicia, 3:15, 9, a11:30 A. M., 83:45 P. M- 
Drawinvs-room cars to Grand flotel Station and to 
Pheenicia (for Hotel Kaaterskill and Mountain 
an) a or M. and 3:45 P. M. trains. 
arenville, airo, and Mountain ous ~ 
S46 70619 at0 4 Me coe ee 
Drawing-room cars to Catskill on all:30 A. M. 
and 83:45 P. M. trains. Elegant sleeping cars to 
Buffalo, Niagara Fails, Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, 
and St. Louis. “Daily. {Daily except saturdays. 
Other trains daily except hunday, a s leave 
Jersey City, P. R. R. Station, at all:20 a, 
M., 83:30 P. M.; Hoboken, West Shore station, 
a11:26 A. M., 83:35 P. M. For tickets, time 
tables, or information apply at voftices: Brook. 
lyn, 333 Washingten-st., 726 Fultop-st. Annex 
Oftice, foot of Fulton-st.; New-York City, 271, 263, 
755, and 942 Broadway, 153% Bowery, 12 Park. 
place, 68 West 125th-st., and West Shore Stations, 
toot of West 42d-st.,ana foot of Jay-st., N. R. 
Westcott’s Express calls for and checks baggage 
from hotels and residences. C. E. LAMBERT, 
General Passenger Agent, 5 Vanderbilt-av., New- 

NEW LINE 


WASHINGION 4s» BALTIMORE 


CENTIRAL R. R. OF NEW-JERSEY, 
PHILA. AND KEADING R, R,, 
and BALTIMORE AND OHIO R, R, 
Solid Trains—No Transfers. No eXtra fare for fast 
time. Pullman car service on all trains. 








SCHEDULE IN EFFECT MAY 12. 

Trains leave station Central Railroad of New-Jer. 
sey, foot Liberty-st., North River: 

For Washington and Baltimore, 8:30 A, M.; 11 
A. M.; 1:30, 2:30, 3:15, 5 P. M.; 12 night SUN- 
ae 8:3u A. M.; 1:30, 2:30, 3:15, 5 P. M.; 12 
night. 

‘ tog stop at Chester and Wilmington except 

215 P. M. 

For Philadelphia at 4, 7:45, 8:30, 9:30, 11 A. M.; 
1:30, 2:30, 3:16, 4, 6, 5:30, 7:30 P. M.; 12 ni ht. 
SUNDAYS, 8:30, 9:30 A. M.; 1:30, 2:30, 3:16, 5, 
6:30 P. M.; 12 night. 

‘Tickets and Parlor-car seats can be procured at 
21, 71, 261, 415, 944, 1,140, 1.523 Broadway, 737 
6th-av., 264 West 125th-st., 132 Kast 125th-st., 
New-York; 4 Court-st., 860 Fulton-st., 98 Broad- 
way. Brooklyn, 

New-York Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotel or residence. 


L Faien VALLEY RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER TRAINS leave foot of Cortlandt 
and Desbrosses sts. as follows: 

7 A. M. for Slatington and mtermediate points. 

8 A. M. for Geneva, Lyons, Elmira, Rochester, 
Buffalo, and the West, and principal local points. 
Chair car to Lyons and Pullman car to Suspension 
Bridge. 

11 A. M. for Elmira and intermediate points. 
Chair car to Mauch Chunk. 

1 P. M. for Tunkhannock and intermediate points, 
Chair car to Tunkhannock. Connection to Reading 
and Harrisburg. 

3:40 P. M, for Elmira and principal intermediate 
points. Chair car to L. and B. Junction and Pull. 
man sleeper to Chicago. 

4:40 P. M. for Slatington and intermediate potnta, 

5:40 P. M. for Mauch Chunk and intermediate 
points. Connection to Reading and Harrisburg. 

7 P. M.for Geneva, Lyons, Elmira, Rochester, 
3uftalo, and the West. Pullman sleeper to Lyons 
and Suspension Bridge. 

Trains leaving at8 A. M.,11A.M.,1 P. M., and 
3:40 P. M. connect for all points in Mahanoy and 
Hazleton coai regions, 

SUNDAY TRAINS, 

8 A. M. for Mauch Chunk, Hazleton, and mterme- 
diate points. 

5:40 P. M. for Mauch Chunk and intermediate 
points. 

7 P.M. for Geneva, Lyons, 
Buffalo, and the West. 
and Suspension Bridge. 

General Eastern Office, 235 Broadway. 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


Fast Express Trains via PHILADELPHIA to 
BALTitORE, WASHINGTON, 
CINCINNATI, ST, LOUIS, AND CHICAGO. 


PULLMAN CAR SERVICE ON ALL TRAINS, 
Leave NEW-YORK, foot of Liberty-st., as follows: 
For CHICAGO, 3:16 P. M., 12 midnight. 

F a ae altered ST. LOUIs, 8:30 A. M, 

5 P. M. 

For WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 8:30 A, M., 
11 A. M., 1:30 P. M., 2:30 P. M., 3:15 P. M.,6 P. M., 
lz midnight. Sunday, 8:30 A. M., 1:30, 2:30, 3:15, 
5 P. M., 12 midnight. 

. aa og stop at Chester and Wilmington except 

3:15 P. M. 

For tickets and Pullman Car space call at B. & O, 
ticket offices, 21, 261, 415, and 1,140 Broadway, ot 
at station foot of Liberty-st. 

New-York Transier Company will call for ang 
check baggage from hotel or residence. 

J.T. ODELL, CHAS. 0. SCULL, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’'l Passenger Agent, 


TEW-YORK. ONTARIO AND WESTERN 

RAILWAY CO.—Passenger trains leave foot 

of Jay-st. as follows, (from West 42d-st. i5 minutes 
Jater :) 

7:35 A. M. for Middletown, Port Jervis, Monti- 
cello, Falisburg, Liberty, Hancock, Walton, Delhi, 
Sidney, Edmeston, Norwich, Utica, Rome, Oneida, 
Oswego, Detroit, Chicago, and all points West. 

*S:95 A. M. for Campbell Hall, Lakes Mohonk 
and Minnewaska, Wallkill Valley Stations, Stony 
Ford, Middletown, Bloomingburg, Ellenville, Mt 
Dale, Falisburg, Hurleyville, Liberty, White Lake. 

3 P. M. for Campbell Hall, Lakes Mehonk and 
Minnewaska, Walikill Valley Stations, Middletown, 
Bloomingburg, Ellenville, Port Jervis, Monticeilo, 
Fallsburg, Htrleyville, Liberty, Rockland. 

4:30 P. M. for Stony Ford, Campbell Hall, Mid. 
dietown, Bloomingburg, Wurtsboro, Ellenville. 

16 P. M. for Middletown, Fallsburg, Liberty, 
Hancock, Walton, Sidney, Norwich, Utica, Rome, 
Oneida, Oswego, Rechester, Suspension Bridge, 
Chicago, and points West. Feclining-chair Car 
free to Suspension Bridge; Pullman Sleepers. 

1:30 P. M., Saturdays only, for Campbeil Hall, 
on Ellenville, Falisburg, Liberty, Rock. 
land. 

*Sandays also to Middletown. {Daily through, 
Other trains daily except Sunday. Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Seats and Sleeping-car Berths reserved 
at 307 Broadway. J.C. ANDERSON, 

Gen. Pass. Agt., 18 Exchange-place, New-York. 

JEW-YORK AND LONG BRANCH RAIL-« 
INROAD FOR RED BANK, LONG BRANCH, 
OCEAN GROVE AND ASBURY PARK, OCEAN 
BEACH,SP KING LAKE, POINT PLEASANT, &o 

Time table in effect July 1, 1889. 

TRAINS LEAVE NEW-YORK, FOOT OF LIB. 
ERTY-ST., 4, 8:15, 9:30, 11:15 A. M.; 1:30, 2:30, 
3:30, (express,) 4, 4:30, (express.) 5:30, (express,) 
6:10 P. M.; Sundays, 9 A. M.,4 P. M. 

FROM FOOT CORTLANDT AND 
BROSSES STS., 3:30, 7:10, 9:10 A. M., 12 noon, 
2:20, 3:10, (express,) 3:40, (express except Red 
Bank.) 4:20, (express,) 5:10, 7 P. M.; Sundays, 
$:10, 9:45 A. M., 5 P. M. 

Sunday trains do not stop at Ocean Grove and As. 
bury Park. RUFUS BLODGETT, Superintendent, 

J. R. WOOD, Gen. Pass. Agent Penn RK, RK. 
H. P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agt. C. R. R. of N. J. 
—- —— - —« 


Elmira, Rochester, 
Pullman sleeper to Lyons 











DES. 


AND POINT LOOKOUT. 

Trains leave foot of East 34th-st., N. Y.. 6:40, 

7:50, *10:50 A. M., *1:20, *3:50, *4:50, *5:50, 6:50, 
*8:50 P. M. Sunday, 8:40, *9:20, *10:40 A. M., 
*1:20, 2:00, 2:50, 3:50, *4:50, *7:00, 8:10 P. M. 

*Connect for Point Lookout. 

JEW PORT, NARRAGANSETT PIER, 

Watch Hill, via 
SHORE LINE. 

Trains leave Grand Central Station for Newport 
at 5 and 10 A. M., 1, 5, and 11:30 P. M. For Narra- 
gansett Pier atiand 10 A. M.,1P. M.; Saturdays, 
11:30 P. M. For Watch Hill at 5 and 10 A. M. and 
1P.M. Drawing-room and sleeping cars. 

0. H. BRIGGS, General Passenger Agent. 








HE ONLY UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE 
TIMES is at 1,269 BROADWAY, between 3lst 
and 32d sts. 





- 
PERSONAL. 
ENJ. FRANKLIN’S DETECTIVE AGEN.- 
Jcies, s.e. cor. Broad and Chestnut sts., Phila 
delphia, 280 Broadway. New-York City. 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 2, 1889. 
The public is hereby notified that Mr. George F, 
Ives, formerly General Superintendent, is no lounger 
connected with my agencies in any capacity. é 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Principal 








PUBLIC NOTICES. 


TOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN THAT BY 
tan order dated and entered on the 25th aay of 
June, 1889, by the Supreme Court of the State of 
New-York, in and for the city and county of New. 
York, EDWIN M. KELLOGG was duly appointea 
receiver of the siock, property, and things in ac- 
tion, assetsand effects which were cf the HOM(S- 
OPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY of New-York, a domestic corporation created 
and organized under and by the laws of said state, 
which by the decree and order of said court, dated 
and entered on said day, was dissolved, and that the 
said kdwin M. Kellogg has duly executed and filed 
his bond as such receiver, as directed by said order 
and decree, and that the same has been approved by 
@ Justice of said court, as by the said order re- 
quired, and the said Edwin M. Kellogg has also 
led with the Clerk of the City and County of New- 
York his oath as such receiver as required by law, 
And the said receiver hereby requires that: 

Furst—All persons indebted to the Homopathia 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New- York shall 
render an account of alldebis and sums ol mousey 
owing by them respectively tu the said company te 
the subscriber as receiver as aforesaid On or before 
the thirty-first day of August, 1889, at his office, 
No. West 4%d-street, in the eity of New-York, 
and pay the same. : , 

Second—Ali persons having in their possession 
any property or effects of the said Homeopathic 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York shalt 
deliver the same tothe subscriber as receiver as 
aforesaid by the day heretofore named and at the 
place heretofore named. 

Third—AU the creditors of the said The Homo. 
athic Mutual Life Insurance Company of New- 
fork shall deliver their respective accounts aud 

demands to the subscriber as receiver as aforesaid 
ou or before the said thirty-first day of August, 
1889, at bis office aforesaid, No. 117 West 42d-street, 
in the city of New-YorR. ; 

Fourth—All persons holding any open or subsist 
ing coutract of the said The Hommopathic Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New-York shall pre 
sent the same in writing and in detail to the sub. 
scriber as receiver as aforesaid at his office, No, 
117 West 42d-street, at any time before the first 
day of September, 1889.—Datod New-York, July 9, 

8389. EDWIN M. KELLOGG, 
Receiver of the Homeeopathic Mutual Life Insur. 

ance Co., No. 117 West 42d-street, New-York 


City. 
ARNOUX, HitcH & WooprorDd, Attorneys tor the 
Recelver, 18 Walletrees, New-Xork City, 
iyisd-ediw 


—— 








RARE BOOKS AT BIG PRICES 


A GREAT COLLECTION OF 


SHAKESPEARE EDITIONS. 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS UNDER THE HAM- 

MER—A FIRST FOLIO FOR OVER 

$2,000—TWENTY QUARTOS. 


The library formea in England by the iate 
Frederick Perkins of Chipstead, in Kent, the 
gais of which took plaee in London afew weeks 
ago, Was specially interesting because of the 
important collection of quarto editions of the 
plays of Shakespeare and a fine copy of the first 
folio of 1623. It is said that there has not been 
such a sale of the Shakespeare editions of the 
quarto plays since the dispersion of George 
Daniel’s collectiouin July, 1864, when upward 
of thirty were sold at high prices, and when a 
very fine first folio brought £716, being pur- 
chased for the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Mr. 
Perkins had coliected twenty of the quartos, 
and his folio of 1623 sold for £415, the quartos 
also bringing high prices. From an elaborate 
report of the sale in the London Jimes the fol- 
lowing details are learned: 

The first of the folio editions was ‘‘Mr. Will- 
jam Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies, published aecording to the true 
original copies.” First edition, London, printed 
for Isaac Jaggard and Edward Blount, 1623. 
The titie and the verses of Ben Jonson are both 
mounted, otherwise this was a very fair copy, 
bound in blue morocco with gilt leaves—£415. 

The second edition, 1632, with the same title, 
folio, printed by Thomas Cotes for Robert Allot, 
1632. This was damaged by a worm hole 
through half the volume. Large copy, in blue 
morvcco, with gilt leaves—2£47. 

The folio of 1664—‘Mr. William Shake- 
sppeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, 
pubiished according to the true original copies, 
and unto this impression is added seven Plays 
never before printed in folio.” Third edition, 
folio, printed for P. C., 1664. A very large and 
pound copy, not mended in the least—2£100. 

The folio of 1685, having the same title as 
the previous one, fourth edition, London, print- 
ed for Herringman, E. Brewster, and R. Bent- 
ley, 1685. In this the portrait and two last 
leaves were slightly repaired, and it has two 
copies of the title page, (differing,)—£14. 

The first in the sale of the quarto editions of 
the plays was ‘‘Love’s Labor’s Lost,” ‘‘a pleas- 
aut conceited comedy, called *Love’s Labor’s 
Lost,’ newly corrected and augmented by W. 
Siakespeare,” small quarto. W. W. for Cuth- 
bert Busby, 1598. First edition, 38 leaves, the 
head lines cut into and the last page mended. 
One of the rarest of the quartos—2£70. 

“The most excellent and lamentable tragedie 
of Romeo and Juliet, newly corrected, aug- 
mentea, and amended.” T. Creede for C. Busby, 
1599. The second or first complete edition, a 
few head lines cut into and the title mounted— 
£164, 

**Much Adoe About Nothing, as it b~.u been 
sundrie times acted by the Lord Chamberlaine, 
his servants, written by William Shakespeare.” 

Vy. S&S. for A. Wise apd W. Apsley, 1600. 
First edition, the head lines cutinto. Extreme- 
ly rare—£75. 

“The excellent history of the Merchant of 
Venice, with the extreme cruelty of Shylocke 
the Jew toward the saide Merchant, written by 
W. Shakespeare.” Printed by J. Roberts, 1600. 
Fine copy andrare, considered by some to be 
the first, others believing that by John Heyes 
to have been previous—#121, 

“The second part of Henrie the Fourth, eon- 
tinuing to the coronation of Henrie the Fift, 
with humours of Sir John Falstaffe, acted by the 
Lord Chamberlaine his seruants, written by 
William Shakespeare.” V. 8. for A. Wise and 
W. Apsley, 1600. Heber’s copy of this ftirst 
edition, and in fine condition; it has the signa- 
ture G with six leaves, not four, as is sometimes 
the case—£225. 

‘A Midsummer Night’s Dreame, as it hath 
beene publikely acted by the Lord Chamber- 
laine his seruants, written by William Shake- 
speare.” Printed by James Roberts, 1600. Con- 
sidered by Mr. Halliwell the first edition, by 
yoost other commentators the second; three 
head lines slightly shaved, otherwise a good 
copy; on the fly leaf a note that the same 
edition sold in Heber’s sale for £36. This now 
soid for £61, 

“The tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
marke, newly imprinted and enlarged accord- 
ing to the true and perfect cops, lastly printea 
by William Shakespeare.” W. 8. for J. Smeth- 
wicke, no date; fourth or fifth edition, uvoubt- 
ful which. Mr. Malone assigns the date of 1607 
to it; a few headlines cut—£60. 

‘* History of Henry the Fourth, with the Bat- 
tel at Shrewseburie, and with the bumorons 
conceites of Sir John Falstaife, newly corrected 
by W. Shakespeare.” Priuted for Matthew Law, 
1608, fourth edition; title mounted and several 
Jeaves mended— £28. 

“The Chronicle History of Henry the Fift, 
With his Battell fought at Agin Court in France, 
together with Ancient Pistoll, played by the 
Lord Chamberilane his Servants.” Printed for 
i. P., 1608, third edition—2£99. 

“Mr. William shakespeare, bis true Chronicle 
History of the Life ana Death of King Lear 
« = * asplaid before the King at White Hall 
by his Maiesties Seruants of the Globe on the 
Banck Side,” printed for Nathaniel Butter, 
1608, second edition—£50; on the fly leaf was 
a note that the same edition sold in Heber’s 
Rale, 1836, fer £32. 

“The Tragedie of King Richard the Second,” 
printed by W. W. for Matthew Law, 1608, third 
or fourth eaition—Z2£5. 

“The Famous Historie of Troylus and Cres- 
seid—excellentiy expressing the beginning of 
their loves, With conceited wooing of Pandur 
Prince of Licia. written by William Shs @ 
speare,” imprinted by G. Eld, 1609, first editic..., 
‘with the scarce preface headlines cut off—£30; 
jn Heber’s sale the same sold for £16. 

“The late and much-admired play called 
“Pericies, Prince of Tyre, * * * acted by 
his Malesties Seruants at the Giobe by William 
Shakespeare,” first edition, imprinted for H. 
Gosson, 1609, has the antograph of G. Stee- 
vens—£60. 

‘The most lamentable tragedie of Titus An- 
dronicus,”’ printed for FE. White, 1611, second 
or third edition, it being supposed there was 
one of 1594 besides 1600; this had several de- 
fects and the title repaired; though rare it only 
fetched £35. 

“The Merry Wives of Windsor, a most pleas- 
ant and excelient conceited comedy,” printed 
for Arthur Johnson, 1619, second edition—£42. 

“The Tragedy of Othello, the Moore of Venice, 
acted at the Globe and at Black Friers by his 
Majesties servants, written by W. Shakespeare,” 
Jirst edition, priuted by N. O. for T. Walkley, 
1622; exceedingly rare; on the fly leaf a note 
flated that the same edition in Heber’s sale 
so0id for £28, this now sold for £130. 

“The Tragedie of King Richard the Third, his 
treacherous plots ayaiust his brother Clarence, 
the murder of his nephews, newly augmented 
by William Shakespeare,” sixth edition; printed 
by T. Purfoot, and sold by Mr. Law, 1622—2£33. 

“The True Tragedie of Richard the Third, 
wherein is showne the death of Edward the 
Fourth, as it was played by the Queenes Majes- 
ties players.” Thomas Creede, to be sold by W. 

3ariey, 1594; this was the only perfect copy 
known of the play Shakespeare is supposed 
to have usea in his own play—2£100. 

The spurious play attributed to Shakespeare 
of *' The first part of the true and honourable 
history of the life of Sir John Old-castle, the 
good Lord Cobham, acted by the Earl of Not- 
tingham his seruants,” printed by VY. 38. for T. 
Panier, 1600. In another edition Shakespeare’s 
pawe was printed on the title—£27. 

“The Merry Devill of Edmonton ” was another 
spurious play sold; this was ‘‘acted by his 
Majesties servants at the Globe,” printed by 
Ballard for A. Johnson, 1608; probably Antony 
Brewer was the author—£14, 

“The first and second part of the Troublesome 
Raigne of John, King of England,” imprinted 
by V. Simmes, 1611, second edition, but the 
authentic play appeared first in tbe folio of 
1623—2£15. 

“The True Chronicle Historie of the Whole 
Life and Death of Thomas Lord Cromwell, &o.” 
1613, falsely attributed to Snakespeare— 
£213 15s. 

“A wittie and pleasant comedie, called the 
Taming ofthe Shrew, as acted at the Black 
Friers ana the Globe, written by Will Shake- 
speare,” first quarto edition, 1631, but pub- 
lished in the folio of 1623—£17 5s, 

“Lucrece,” the first edition, smali quarto, 
1594, of which only three or four copies are 
known to cxist, having the dedication to Lord 
Northampton, as a letter from Snakespeare, 
and precious as one of the only two that have 
been preserved to our time; this was sligatly 
damaged by a small hole burnt in two leaves, 
but otherwise a fine copy—£200 


Aisa Se ee 
4 BISHOP WITH £80,000 A YEAR. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Somebody nas remarked that a Bishop is the 
most enviable of all human beings, seeing that 
he has everything the soul can desire in this 
‘world, and ought to be secure for the next. But 
on the whole, an Austrian ArehlAshop is proba- 
bly more to be envied than any English Bishop. 


The Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna has only 
about £6,000 a year, it is true, but the Caraina 
Archbishop of Olmut has £40,000, the Card ina 
Arehbishop of Prague has £35,000, and the 
Archbishop of Erlru has £60,000. Luckier than 
all is the happy Primate of Hungary, the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Grau, who has £80,000 a 
year. Why are so many Austrians so foolish as 
to be born Village priests with £20 a year? 





THE OHINESE RAILWAYS. 
Shanghai Dispatch to ihe London standard. 
Lhear on good authority that the Emperor, 
despite the opposition of the reactionaries, has 
at last issued the edict for the construction of 


the Tungchow Railway. The Marauess ‘i’seng 
has been appointed General Director of all the 
Chinese railways, the construction of which, 
on an extensive scale, seems now, after many 
pelays aud disappointments, to be really at 


MACAO'S GAMBLING WAYS. 


FAN-TAN AS PLAYED IN THIS MONACO 
OF THE BEAST. 


The Portuguese town of Macao in the far East 
is acquiring note as a gambling place. Macao 
isa seaport lying atthe mouth of the Canton 
River, some sixty or seventy miles distant from 
Canton itself. It has a population of 71,000, 
and is the seat of a Bishop. The Portuguese 
acquired it in 1586 as a reward from China for 
help in suppressing pirates, but full title was 
not acquired by Portugal until 1863. It was at 
Macao that Carnéens composed a large part of 
his ‘“‘Lusiad,” and the house in which he lived 
is still shown. A correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, who visited the town some time 
since, describes the hay as a perfect crescent, 
around which runs a proad boulevard called 
the Praya Grande, shadowed with fine old arch- 
ing banvan trees. 

At each horn of this crescent the Portuguese 
flag waves over alittle fort. Behind the town 
green-wooded hills rise like an amphitheatre, 
and among the houses a picturesque old building 
sticks up here and tbere—the cathedral, the 
barracks, the military hospital, the older Fort 
Monte, The whitewashed houses with their 
green blinds and wide, shady porticoes and 
verandas, from which dark eyes look idly down 
upon you as you pass, recall Italian and Spanish 
towns. OnSundays and Thursdays the band 
plays .in the public gardens, and ‘surely 
nowhere in the world,’ says this cor- 
respondent, ‘“‘do the buglers linger so long 


over the reveille and the retreat us they do 
here every day. To the busy broker or mer- 
chant of Hong-Kong, who runs over here in 
the Summer trom Saturday to Monday, after a 
week of hard work and perspiration, coin- 
ing dollars in a Turkish bath, Macao is a tiny 
haven of rest, where the street is free irom the 
detestable ceaseless Chatter of Chinamen, 
where the air is fresh ana the hills green, and 
where alittle flutter at fan-tan is a miniature 
and amusing substitute for the daily struggle 
with exchanges and settlements and short sales. 

‘* Macao first won back its ancient prosperity 
by offering 1ts houses and its traders as the 
last refuge in the East to that hell upon eartb, 
the legalized coolie trattic. But a retribution 
has fallen upon it—itseems as though the curses 
of tae murdered coolies have come back to it. 
Not a soul walks the beautifui Praya; the harbor 
is silting upsofast that in five years there 
will not be as many feet of water init; even 
the Chinese are leaving it—the lastof rats 
to quit a sinking ship; its miserable inhabitants, 
interbred from Chinese, Portuguese, Malay, In- 
dian, and unknown human jetsam to such an 
extent that the few Portuguese troops here re- 
gard the Chinaman as socially superior to 
the ‘Mesticgos,’ have fallen into utter 
apathy; they hardly show themselves out cf 
doors; they subsist on moneys furnished to 
them by their pluckier relatives in Hong-Kong 
and elsewhere, and the military band in the 
public garden plays to a score of loafers. There 
is no manufacture, no social life, and almost no 
trade since the smuggling of opium has been 
stopped by Sir Robert Hart’s treaty of last year, 
giving Macao in perpetuity to the Portuguese 
on the condition that its customs should be con- 
trolled by his staff. Portugal doles it out a 
yearly pittance, and its other chief source of 
revenue is the $150,000 it draws annually trom 
its gaming tables. 

**For when ore wickedness was stopped in 
Macao it was quick to find another, and to-day 
it is the only piace in the far East where you 
can play fan-tan under a foreign flag. Macao 
1s the Monaco of the East, and from its gaming 
tables its impecunious Government reaps 
$150,000 a year, the price said to be paid by the 
syndileate of Chinese proprietors for the monop- 
oly. The game is a peculiarly Chinese one, 
woll fitted to afferd full scope to the multitude 
of refinements and hypothetical elaborations 
with which the Chinaman, the greatest gam- 
bler on earth, loves to surround his favorite vice. 
It is played on a mat-coverei table, with a small 
square of sheet lead and a heap of artificial 
gilded ‘cash.’ On one side stands the croupier, 
on the adjoining side sits the dealer, and be- 
tween them, adittle to the rear, is the desk and 
treasury of the cashier. The sides of the leaden 
square are called one, two, three, and four. The 
dealer takes up from the heap as many ‘cash’ 
as he can grasp with both hands and places 
them apart upon the table. Then the players, 
who sitand stand around the other two sides of 
the table,,;make their bets—that is, they place at 
either side of the square any sum from 50 cents 
to $500, or at either corner any sum up to 
$1,500. 

* When all have done, the dealerslowly counts 
the heap out in fours, and the last rematning four 
or three or two or one, as the case may be, is 
the winning number. Those who have placed 
their money at the corresponding side of the 
square, which is calied playing fan, are paid 
three to one; those who have staked at the 
corner, covering two numbers or playing fan, 
are paid even money if either number wins. 
From all winnings the bank deducts 8 per cent. 
Besides the above ways there are many 
others of infinite complication, scored 
with buttons and cards and ivory counters, 
which no fellow except a Celestial can possibly 
understand. But they play with the greatest 
eagerness, the coolie who works a week to save 
his dollar, the shopkeeper who calmly stakes 
his watch and chain if he is short of ready 
money, and the well-to-do merchant, who 
watches the game for half an hour to judge 
of the chances, and then lays down his hun- 
dred-dollar bill and walks imperturbably away, 
whatever the result may be. 

“Of course everybody asks, Cannot the dealer 
after years of practice take up a fixed number 
of ‘cash’ according to the sums staked upon 
the table? It seems probable, bat I have 
watched him for a long time, and I am con- 
vincea that if he could it wouti in nearly all 
eases be impracticable, for many sufticient rea- 
sons. And many people, too, ask themselvas if 
there Is not a ‘martingale’ or ‘system’ by 
which the individual player can so enormously 
increase the odds in his own favor against the 
bank as to make winning aimost a certaiaty ? 
There is, namely, to bet as much each time as 
will, if it win, recoup you for all previous losses 
and ieave a margin of profit. Thus you can 
play and win if one number out of four turns 
up once in twenty-five throws, and when 
your stake will have reached the limit of 
#500 ani you must perforce stop. To 
do this, however, a capital of over $1,000 
must be subjected to a emall risk, and few of 
the ordinary players at fan-tan are prepared to 
do this. On the other hand, it is common enough 
to see $1,000 on the table tor a single deal on 
Saturday nights when the rich Hong Kong 
brokers come over. Most gambling systems are 
pitfalls, but I am convinced thatif twenty men 
with large capital were to come and play at 
one table at one time on this system properly 
calculated, the bank wouid inevitably be broken. 
Therefore, fan-tan would not work in the West.” 

MEER Seve. a). 
HERETIOS AND THEIR LAWSUITS. 
Rome Letter to the London Daily News. 

It is sgid that the Pope has ordered that the 
records of the lawsuits of the most celebrated 
condemned heretics are to be transported from 
the Holy Office to the Vaticgn. In the archives 
of the Holy Office are preserved records of the 
lawsuits of those who were accused of heresy 
and immorality. These offeran inexhaustible 
field for historians. There are kept the docu- 
ments relating tothe trial of Bruno at Rome. 
Those published by Berto only reter to the pro- 
ceedings at Venice. In the Vatican archives 


are preserved the documents of the civil tri- 
bunal, contained chiefly in the Pontifical regis- 
ters. From these sources the most illus- 
trious antiquarians of this century, An- 
gelo Mai, M. Marini, August Theiner, 
and Luigi Tosti, have drawn much in- 
formation of the greatest value. MTheiner 
wrote the celebrated history of Clement XIV., 
and Tosti, by special permission, had access to 
many unpublished documents when writing the 
life of Boniface VIII. He is now directing the 
publication of thse registers, those of Clement 
V. being nearly finished. Theiner, being accused 
of having carried away various important doc- 
uments, Was disgraced, and was sent out of the 
Vatican, and died in solitude at Civita Vecchia. 
The Pope, seeing that the times are favorable 
for heretics, and fearing that the most cele- 
brated cases will be forgotten at the Holy 
Ottice, has ordered their removal to the Vatican. 
It is said that anew “life” of Bruno is to be 
prepared at the Vatican confating'’ the Liberals’ 
condemnation of the inquisition and of his 
sentence, and showing Bruno under another 
aspect, as guilty of vices worse than heresy, de- 
faming him completely, and proving his guilt 
in every particular by documentary evidence. 





TONKA-BEAN IOE CREAM. 
From the Hartford Cowrant, Aug. 2. 

A druggist of this city, known throughout 
the State as a careful and conscientious member 
or his profession, offers a possible solution of 
the mystery of ice-cream poisoning. His in- 
vestigation in the Glastonbury case revealed 
the fact that ice cream, Made in the same 
freezer but flavored differently, caused no 


poisoning, while those who ate of a particular 
lot of vanilla cream were all more or less 
affected. This led him to believe that the 
trouble was in the “ vanilla” flavoring, and he 
succeeded in procuring a bottle of the extract 
that was used for this occasion for examina- 
tion. So far as it was possible to ascertain 
without a chemical analysis, the ‘vanilla’ 
extract contained not one trace of the true 
vanilla bean, but was simply a strong extract 
of “tonka” bean, or, as it 18 sometimes called, 
“snufi’”’ bean, which is a poison, although to 
the uninitiated it has asimilar odor and taste 
to vanilla. The ‘“*tonka” bean sells for about 
$1 a pound, while the best vanilia beans cost 
fru $15 to $20 a pound. Another fact in the 
Glastonbury case which was peculiar to this: 
There was one lot of Vanilla cream made in the 
same freezer, but flavored with another make 
of extract, which did not cause sickness. The 
druggist couid not obtain asample of the last 
extract, for no one seemed to know where it was 
obtained. The conclusion that the druggist ar- 
rived at was that all the mischief was caused by 
tonka beans, which unprincipled dealers seil 
tor vanilla. It isn’t well or safe to buy a cheap 





, eatract of “vanilla” 





L 


The Reto-Dork Times, Sunday, August 4, 1889. ----Sivieen Pyyes. 


SLOW TRIPS AND ICEBERGS. 


NO SAFETY IN ELECTRICAL DEVICES 
FOR OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


Frank R. Colvin, in the Electrical World, 

The last narrow escape of the steamer Saale 
from sinking while in collision with an iceberg 
has probably impressed many thoughtful minds 
in two ways: First, they ask, Why is 1t neces- 
sary for such great steamers to shape their 
course so far to the northward! The second 
question that arises is, Why could not some 
electrical device of a thermostatic nature be 
employea that would give the alarm to the 
‘“‘ofticer of the deck” in fair weather and foul, 
and in time to render collision with an iceberg 
impossible? 

In discussing the second point with a well- 
known naval oflicer, (a former associate and 
shipmate of mine,) I obtained from him data con- 
cerning the first which have never as yet been 
thoroughly understood, and which disclose a 
state of affairs in the matter of transatlantic 
routes of our steamships that will certainly be 
interesting, if not reassuring, to prospective 
passengers. . 

There would be no difficulty in perfecting an 
electrical thermocail that would be especially 


adapted for use on board ship, and that would 
ring an electric alarm in as many parts of the 
Vessel as required when the temperature of the 
8éa water reached a certain degree. Such a de- 
vice would be useful, and no doubtin many 
cases effective, but would it be reliable? Let 
us see. It is well known that owing to the 
specific gravity of ice, by farthe greater por- 
tion of the berg is submerged, and itis clear 
that the effect of the wind and the upper cur- 
rentof water is almost insensibie when com- 
pared with the force of that undercurrent which 
acts upon the greater area of the submerged 
mass. It is also clear, then, that a body 
of ice is frequently“ moving in one direction, 
While the upper current of water has a motion 
directly opposite, or perhaps nearly so. There- 
fore a vessel equipped with the most sensitive 
thermostatic apparatus, and implicitly depend- 
ing upon its action, might rush down uncon- 
sciously, With the warm current of water, upon 
au iceberg Which would be moving toward it, 
impelled by a current far below the ship’s keel. 
In this case thedevice would be worse tian use- 
less, as its very employment might inspire a 
confidence in safety not warranted by the con- 
ditions to be met. There are cases on record 
where the water has become actually warmer 
on the near approach to an iceberg, though of 
course the temperature of the sea water is 
usually a pretty good guide, 

Some of the fast ocean steamers cannot coma 
to a full standstillin the water from full speed 
inside of two miles; there are probably none 
that can do s0 inside of amile. These are 
ratuer startling statements when one considers 
the angle subtended by a large mass of ice for 
the first time visible only a few yards distant in 
a fog, with the vessel steaming toward it that 
is unable to stop on account of her inertia, and 
which cannot avoid iton account of her great 
tactical diameter, (the diameter of the circle a 
ship would describe going ahead at iull speea 
with her helm hard over.) 

The obvious deduction from all this is that the 
transatlantic routes for steamers should be 
south of the probable limit of ice, varying in 
different months of the year with the limits for 
those months. Our Government goes to con- 
siderable and well-warranted expense in the 
publication ofthe monthly pilot chart, which 
is a monthly representation of advice and in- 
struction from a body of nautical exper.is, who 
incorporate in this one graphic work almost 
everything conceivable in the way of present 
and past meteorological and physical conditions 
obtaining from month to month in the 
North Atlantic Ocean. On the last chart pub- 
lished, for instance, the office recommended not 
Ouly transatiantic routes that were south of the 
southern limit ef probable ice and fog for July, 
but that satisfied other conditions of steam 
navigation, making the best combination of 
safety and speed. ‘he route to the westward 
which was recommended is briefly the follow- 
ing track or nothing to the southward of it: 

West 10° North 61° 10° 
20° 50° 10/ 
30° 


48° 19! 
40° 
47° 20' 


46° 10! 
42° 00! 

Thenoe taking the great circle which crosses 
50° W. in 42° 05’ N., 60° W. in 41° 42’ N., and 
69° W. in 40° 38/ N.; from this last position ves- 
sels should keep well in endeavoring to cross 
74° W. in 40° 30’ N.. The other course, that for 
eastward-bound vessels, is some distance to the 
southward of the above and ts worked out with 
equa) accuracy and refinement. 

Why do not the steamship Captains, to whom 
these charts are freely sent every month, follow 
them? They will not talk very freely on this 
subject to apn inquirer, andshould they hint that 
they are following the wishes of their compa- 
nies the security of their position as com- 
manders might suffer. On the other hand, the 
companies’ agents will say: ‘*We authorize 
our Captains to follow a _ perfectly-safe 
course, and under no circumstances to go 
rturther north than latitude so and so in longi- 
tude so and so, unless in their judgment itis 
necessary to do so,”’ &c. What does that mean 
to the Captain? If he follows these instructions 
he makes a slow trip, because such @ course 
will necessarily take him away from the 
shortest possible route, viz., the great circle 
course, from the Banks of Newfoundland to 
Fastnet Light. What does a slow trip mean? 
It means that some other commander will svon 
be found in whose judementit will be ‘‘ neces- 
sary” to exceed the nowinal limits imposed by 
the agent. There is probably not a Captain at 
sea to-day who would voluntarily take, trip 
alter trip, a course too far tothe northward, as 
such a course would only mean hours ot fa- 
tigue and anxiety on the bridge whiie the ves- 
sel is passing through the great fog banks. The 
northern course is adopted because, 12 the mad 
rush for fast time across the Atlantic, the 
steamship companies are taking advantage of 
the fact that there are only s0 many icebergs 
on the way, and that these are only of such a 
size, and the chances of striking one are very 
small indeed, when mathematically expressed 
by the method of least squares. 

The facts brietly summarized are, then, that a 
thermostatic electrical device for the detection 
of the proximity ofice would be a good thing, 
though net always reliable; that from the very 
fact of the number of icebergs reported weekly 
to the Hydrographic Office by the transatlantic 
stcamers, their course lies too far to the north- 
ward or they would not have seen them; that 
these dangerous courses are not attributu- 
ble to the ambition of the Captain himself 
to make time, but to the necessity of 
holding his position with the company. 
And finally, that the best ends of safe 
trausatiantic navigation will be served when 
the coming Marine Conference shall officially 
decree the routes to pe taken for the different 
months of the year, and point out the danger 
and tolly of pursuing the approximate great 
circle course through ice and fog. 

The day will s00n come when thousands of 
human lives will no longer be jeopardized by 
competing agents who are now screened from 
the cold water of criticism by the mackintosh 
of indifference. 





OTHER PEOPLE?S CHILDREN. 
From the Boston Traveller. 

Alady who has just returned from a few 
weeks’ visit to a seashore resort, and who has 
always been exceedingly fond of children, as- 
tonished a company of friends by remarking 
that she should never again go away and board 
where there were children. Everybody thought, 
of course, that she was joking, but she was quite 
serious, 

“Why,” she said, ‘‘the children at the house 
where { boarded a)l behaved like little savages. 
They were continually quarreling with one an- 
other, and then a@ mother would take her own 
spoiled child and, without making any inquiry 
as to where the fault lay, would make ber darling 
ready for another set-to at the first opportunity 
by culling his opponent a ‘bad, horrid boy.’ At 
the table they must all be wafted on first or 
there was a scene. Their demands for any ex- 
tra attention were always worded in the same 
Way, and never by any possible chance did one 
of these children preface ‘{f want’ with the 
time-honored ‘if you please.’ 

“If I sat on the piazza to read, a certain 
young man, aged seven, would leave his com- 
panions and proceed to inquire ‘if there were 
uny pictures in the book.’ Upon being informed 
that there were none he would hang over the 
back of my chair and assist in the rocking 
movement until I was obliged to look for an- 
other situation, This performance was re- 
peated until I was compelled to speak to his 
nother about it, who smilingly remarked: 
‘The little fellow -is very ftond of books.’ 
Parents were contradicted tiatiy, older people 
made to leave the hammocks or comfortable 
chairs, and in fact there was no peace for any 
one until these trounlesome little boys and 
girls were put to bed.” 


JoWA’S WALLED LAKE. 
From the Burlington (Iowa) Hawk-Eye, July 27. 
The greatest wonder in the State of Iowa, and 
perhaps any State, is what iscailed the ‘* Walled 
Lake,” in Wright County, twelve miles north 
ot the Dubuque and Pacific Railway, and 150 


miles west of Dubuaue City. The lake is from 
two to three feet higher than the earth’s sur- 
face. In some places the wallis ten feet high, 
fifteen feet wide at the bottom, and five feet 
wide on top. The stones used in its construc- 
tion vary in weight from three tons down tow 
hundred pounds. There is an abundance 
of stones In Wright County, but surround- 
ing the lake to the extent of five or ten 
miles there are none. No one can form an 
idea as to the means employed to bring 
them to the spot or who constructed it. Around 
the entire lake is a belt of woodland half a mile 
in width, composed of oak. With this exception 
the country is a rolling prairie. The trees must 
have been planted there at the time of the 
building of the wall. In the Spring of the 
year 1856 there was a great storm and the 
lee on the lake broke the wall in several places, 
and the farmers in the vicinity were compelled 
to repair the damages to prevent inundation. 
The lake occupies a grand surface of 2,800 
acres; depth of water as great as 25 feet. The 
water is clear and cold, soil sandy and loamy. 
It is singular that no one bas been able to ascer- 
tain where the water comes from nor where it 
goes, yet it is always clear and fresh. 








NATIONAL GUAKD GOSSIP. 


New-York is to be represented by a team in 
the inter-State rifle match to be shot under 
the auspices of the State of New-Jersey at Sea 
Girt. The New-York team is to be organized 
by Brig. Gen. Charles F. Robbins, General In- 
spector of Rifle Practice, State of New-York, 
who has been instructed by the Commander 
in Chief, through Adjt. Gen. Porter, to spare 
no efforts in the picking out of a winning 
twelve from among the experts with the mill- 
tary riflein the Nationa! Guard. The match isto 
be shot at military distances, 200, 500, and 600 
yards, and under conditions similar to those 
governing the National Rifle Association con- 
tests for the Soldier of Marathon and the Hilton 
trophy. All the expenses of the New-York 
team are to be defrayed by the State, Gen Rob- 


bins having practically been given carte blanche 
in this respect. s! 

The enterprise shown by the State of New- 
Jersey in instituting this competition is likely 
to exercise a powerful influence in stimulating 
interest in and enthusiasm for military rifle 
practice througnout the National Guard gener- 
ally. A close and exciting contest isto be an- 
ticipated, and an uncommon exhibition of brill- 
iant shooting, particularly if, as now seems 
probable, the Massachusetts military team, to 
whose members the leading rifle experts of 
Great Britain have latterly been compelled to 
lower their colors, take part in the match. The 
Massachusetts men will prove a hard twelve to 
beat, and New-York will need to put forward 
the strongest possibie team in order to accom- 
plish that much-to be-desired result. 

While regularly-enlisted members or commis- 
sioned officers of the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia, aud, therefore, presumably amateur 
riflemen, the fact nevertheless remains that at 
least one-fourth of the team of that State are 
virtually semi-professionals. Milton W. Farrow 
has been a professional shooter for years and 
has probably shot in more countries and won 
more prizes than any other map in the United 
States. Bullis a Government employe and an 
expert whose ovcupation is the testipg of miil- 
tary rifles. Doyle and Huddlestone are gradu- 
ates of the United States Army, who are 
said to have been brought to. Boston 
and provided with positions for the ex- 
press purpose of adding strength to the 
Massachusetts military team. Yet all of the 
four men named are legitimately in the National 
Guard, and perform cowpany, regimental, and 
camp duty In common with their comrades. 
Doyle 1s regarded as the best all-round snot in 
the country with the military rifle. For years 
it has been the ambition of Major Frost, the 
Captain of the team, that the Massachusetts 
twelve should achieve the reputation of “ world- 
beaters.” ‘This laudable ambition bas been 
gratified; and in downing the British experts 
so handsomely, Major Frost and his associates 
have earned the gratitude of all good Amert- 
cans. he teamis expected home in time to 
enter in the New-Jersey inter-Staite match. It 
would be a wonderful triumph if the New-York 
National Guard team organized by Gen. Rob- 
bins should prove victorious over the “ world- 
beaters” of the Massachusetts Volunteer Mili- 
tia. ‘i 

The Forty-sevenuth Regiment, Col. Edward F. 
Gaylor, bas beaten the record in respect of 
weather at the State Camp of Instruction. On 
the first tour of duty in 1882 the organization 


encountered a week of the extremest heat ever 
known at Peekskill. In the tour ‘concluded 
yesterday six successive days of almost contin- 
uous rain were charged up to its credit. No 
more forcible evidence of the salubrity of the 
Peekskill camp ground couid be quoted than 
the fact that notwithstanding the 400 officérs 
and men of the organization, together with the 
300 soldiers comprised in the Second Provision- 
al Battalion, were in a constant state of satura- 
tion trom Saturday, the night of their arrival, 
to the following Friday morning, not a single 
case calling for hospital treatment re- 
sulted. Had these same men been encamped 
at Creedmoor or even at Prospect or 
Van Cortlandt Park, under similar circum- 
stances, the sick roll, 1n the opinion of the regi- 
mental surgeons, would not only have included 
pretty nearly every man in the organization, 
but there would have been ademand created for 
military funerals frightful to contemplate. The 
State camp ground has been subjected to the 
severest tests conceivable in the course of the 
eight years the military post has been in opera- 
tion at Peekskill. But each year has simply 
served to demonstrate its desirabitity, and the 
harder it is tested the more apparent becomes 
its availability to the purposes for which 1t 
was originally selected. When Adjt. Gen. Fred- 
erick Townsend determined upon leasing the 
McCoy farm for a State camp ground he made 
a fruitful choice, the wisdom of which has been 
emphasized with each successive encampment 
season since July 1, 1882. 


In the general gratification over the happy 
settlement of the Camp-Miller controversy in 
the Twenty-second Regiment, which controver- 
sy has been wiped outof existence by special 


orders from General Headquarters, dated Al- 
bany, July 30, dissolving the court-martial ap- 
pointed to adjudicate upon the case, the dif- 
ferences in the Seventy-tirst Regiment, com- 
monly known as “the Lelknap case,” have been 
lost sight of. Capt. Abel W. Belknap has been 
released from arrest and returned to the com- 
mand of his company, and will not be tried by 
court-martial on the original charges and speci- 
fications preferred by Col. Frederick Kopper. 
This action has been taken in accordance with 
an opinion delivered by the Judge Advocate 
General, Brig. Gen, Clittord A. H. Bartlett, to 
the effect that the legal und statutory require- 
ments in the case had not been complied with. 
The miiitary code provides that charges and 
specifications shall be served upon the accused, 
together with a copy of the order convening 
the court by which he is to be tried, within 
twenty days in the event of his having been 
placed under arrest. As a matter of record, 
Capt. Belknap was put under arrest on Decora- 
tion Day, the 30th of Muay. The charges and 
specifications were forwarded to Albany 
on the 18th and received at goneral 
headquarters on the 19th of June, or 
yrecisely twenty days alter his arrest. 
ft was supposed that it was practicable to pre- 
fer the charges within twenty days and the 
court could be ordered within thirty days there- 
after. But this view of the case is decided by 
the Judge Advocate General to be erroneous, 
Hence the original action against Capt. Bel- 
kuap proves inoperative. Whetuer any further 
legal steps are Gentempiated by Col. Kopper 
has not yet been disclosed. But as recoucilia- 
tion in the National Guard is seemingly the 
order of the day, 1t is believed the olive branch 
will wave in the Seventy-tirst Khegiment. 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
National Rifle Association is appointed for 
Tuesday afternoon next, at 3:30 o’clock, to 


take action upon the proposition to transfer the 
control and ownership of the rifle range at 
Creedmoor to the State, It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that the meeting will be held, owing to 
the difliculty of getting a quorum, The “ work- 
ing’ Directors of the association are widely 
scuttered just at present. Gen. Woodward is 
traveling in Europe, Gen, Rodney C. Ward is 
ona fishing and hunting expedition in Wash- 
ington Territory, Major George L. Fox is sum- 
meringin the White Mountains, Gen. Robbins 
is traveling through the State on rifle business 
and was never more busy, while Capt. John &, 
Shepherd, the Secretary of the associauon, is 
acting as secofid to Col. Frederick Phisterer 
and Assistant Post Adjutant at the State Camp 
of Instruction. Under these circumstances it 
is hardly probable that Creedmoor will change 
owners, if that consummation is to be accom- 
plished under the act of the Legislature passed 
at the recent session, before the latter part of 
September or the first of October. 


* 

Fort Hill,” the seacoast battery in course 
of erection by Capt. Greer of the Ordnance 
Department, United States Army, at the State 
Camp, is a beautiful piece of work and the ad- 
miration of all visitors at the military post at 
Peekskill. Although greatly delayed by the 
tailure of contractors to fulfill their obligations 
and the recent exceptional spell of bad weath- 
er, Capt. Greer is iv hopes of baving the forti- 
fication completed before the close of the cur- 
rent camp tour. In that event itis proposed to 
accompany the turning over of the work to the 
State by the General Government and the 
christening of ** Fort Hill” with imposing mili- 
tary ceremonies. If the name ot the fortitica- 
tion were left to the decision of the members of 
the National Guard who have had the goou 
fortune to become personally acquainted with 
the accomplished ordnance officer under whose 
supervision it has been erected, they would 
vote unanimously that it be called * Fore 
Greer.” 


-* 

Tne Commission of Col. Daniel Appleton of 
the Seventh Regiment is expected to be received 
from Albany within the next three days. The 
composition of Col. Appleton’s staff is a subject 
of discussion, both in and out of the regiwent, 
the chief interest centring upon the position of 
Adjutant. It is commonly understood that the 
post he has filled with distinguished ability for 
a long term of years can be retained by George 
Washington Rand,if he so desires. But Adjt.Rand 
is wanted as the successor to Col. Appleton as 
Captain of the Sixth Company, and as it is a 
cardinal principle with all good soldiers never 
to decline honorable and progressive promotion, 
he is likely to accept the command of his old 
coinpany. 

‘he query in the regimentai Rifle Ciub now is, 
how muny men will Gen. Robbin’s select from 
the Seventh to represent the State of New-York 
On the team which is to shoot at Sea Girt, New- 
Jersey. 

rt 

The proudest officer in the First Brigade is 
Capt. David Wilson of the Second Battery. 
The several detachmenis of his command who 


were assigned to duty at the State Camp made 
@ splendid record for soldierly attention toauty 
and excellence or discipline and drill. 


Col. Bloom, recently appointea Inspector of 
Rifie Practice of the Thirteenth Regiment by 
Col. David E. Austen, has declined to qualify. 
Col. Bloom is spoken of by his former asso- 
clates in the regular army as an uncommonly 
brilliant officer. His determination not to enter 
the Natiunal Guard is understood fo be due to 
tne fact that he tints it impossible to devote the 
time essential to the proper performance of his 





duties, Col. Austen is confident of taking a reg- 
iment of 500 on the Cleveland exoursion of the 
Thirteenth the middle of the current month. 


One result of the visit of Capt. Austin A. 
Yates to the State Camp of Instruction as a 
commanding officer during the past week is 


likely to bear fruit in the Legislature next Win- 
ter. Capt. Yates was Officer of the Day during 
the storm of Thursday. His duties required 
him to several times descend and climb the 
long flight of stairs leading to the outpost at 
the ferry landing. When his twenty-four hours’ 
work was over Capt. Yates vowed, on his honor 
as an Assemblyman, that he would put through 
a bill in the Legislature appropriating funds 
suflicient to build an elevator for the accommo- 
dation of occupants and visitors to the camp. 
What with Gen. Husted providing for a bridge 
to Peekskill across Annsville Creek and the 
construction of @ military road to Garrisons 
and Capt. Yates’s assurance of an elevator, all 
the military post needs to complete its outfit of 
‘**modern improvements,” now that the electric 
lizht 1s a fixed fact, is the building of a circular 
railway after the pattern of that at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exposition in 1876, to ena- 
ble everybody—soldiers and civilians—to get 
from point to point in the camp without fa- 
tigue. 


A GOOD WORD OR 





THE BOY. 


THE MESSENGER FINDS AN APOLOGIST 
IN THE FAK WESTERN COUNTRY. 
From the Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald, 

The district messenger boy long since took his 
place in the répertoire of the paragrapher, with 
the banana peel, the mother-in-law, and the 
stove pipe. Ever since he came into existence 
he has been a favorite butt of the comic writers 
and artists. He is represented as the embodi- 
ment of laziness, and fhey portray him as stop- 
ping to play games or read dime novels while 
on his way to deliver messages marked ‘‘im- 
portant.” Itis all so. The messenger boy will 
admit the testimony and waive examination. 
But bear his defense. 

How would you like to be taken from school 
at the age of ten or twelve years and made to 
run errands every day in the year? How much 
would you hurry on a day like Monday, for in- 
stance, if they sent you with a letter froma 
silly clerk to his sweetheart? If you were four- 
teen years old and had torun errands all day, 
would you not stop to look in a window at pa- 
pers you never otherwise had a chance to read? 
if the only words ever spoken to you all the 
long day were words of undeserved reproach 
or injunctions to *“‘hurry,’’ would not the inde- 
pendence of your American boyhood resent 
such treatment? Woula you feel like hurry- 
ing if a sudden breeze brought to you the 
glorious scents of the country? Would you 
hurry if passing an old beech tree (there are 
plenty In Omaha yet) you heard the sharp, stac- 
cato *“ ponk, ponk”’ of Mr. Red-Headed Wood- 
pecker? Now, wouldn’t you stuff the message 
into your pocket and go out into the street in 
search of a sizeable pebble to chuck at him just 
tor luck? Of course you would if you ever were 
a real American boy. And dawdling along a 
paved street you come across some boys on 
their bicycles. You haven’t one yourself, 
but what more pstural that you should 
stop and wonder ~ you ever will own 
one of the shining spinners? Your 
run may, verchance, take you off through 
Hanscom Park. There are cool, delightrul 
dells and soft mossy banks there and you may 
loll around and watch the white clouds go kit- 
ing overhead, and away out westward you can 
see @ drove of cows knee deep in a rain pond, 
peacefully chewing the cud and cracking their 
tails at the bothersome files. And for a moment 
or two you actually forget that you are boy 
number steen-eleven and are carrying a 
message from a love-stricken Burlington 
and Missouri: clerk to his Dulcinea. But 
you come back to a realization § that 
top time and kite time have vanished for 
you. Youare not fourteen; you are forty as far 
us the pleasures of boyhood are concerned. 
You are working to help the family out of the 
hole, and the fun of youth is as far past you as 
it is past the crusty lawyer who scolded you 
for carrying a story paper in your pocket. 

You merchant, lawyer, agent who are reading 
this, how does it strike your case? Were you 
made to work while other boys played? Put it 
to yourself, and the next time you call a mes- 
serger boy Jook him squarely in the face and 
try to imagine yourself forced into the dally 
grind of work and robbedof the pleasures which 
should be the heritage of American boyhood. 





TO BE FOUGHT UNDER THE SAME FLAG. 
From the Wilmington (N. C.) Star, July 28. 

The Democratic Party of this country, State 
and national, is as much committed to tariff re- 
form, to opposition to a protective tariff for 
protection simply, as any party was ever com- 
mitted to anything. It is one of the cardinal 
principles vital to its existence, and without 
which it would have no business entering upon 
another campaign. There must be no back- 
ward step on the tariff question until the mo- 
nopolies are whipped by the people or the peo- 
pie surrender unconditionally to the monopo- 
lies, and the people are not going to surrender. 
They have learned something in the last six 
months from the treachery of Republican 
leaders, from their false prophecies and 
their broken pledges, and if the election were 
to occur now, afier the experience of the past 
six months, Quay and the other bosses couldn't, 
with all the tire of the infernal regions, ‘‘fry 
fat’ enough out of all the protected manufact- 
urers in America to elect Harrison to the Presi- 
dency. The campaign of 1892 must be fought 
under the same fiag we bore in 1888, on the 
same principles as openly and as unequivocally 
declared; no subterfuge, no retreat, but a 
plain, square, manly declaration of principles 
and a resolute and unyielding determination to 
win upon them or to go down with them; to 
win honorably or to be defeated honor- 
ably in defense of those principles 
the maintenance of which is dearer than 
victory, even if 1t were possible, by deserting 
them. The people look to the Democratic Party 
for relief from grasping monopolies and their 
legitimate offspring, the trusts, and the party 
mnust be true to the people if it expects the 
people to stand by 1%. It must move onward 
boldly and aggressively, making an offensive, 
not defensive, warfare, giving no quarter in the 
battle for the right and asking none. With this 
spirit and this determination there 1s victory 
and honor to be won, without it shame and 
defeat. 

—_—_—_————— 
THE FATHER OF SWISS WOOD CARVING. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette. 

The industry of wood carving was introduced 
into Switzerland some sixty or seventy years 
ago by a native of Brienz named Christian 
Fischer, who used to spend his spare time in 
meking wooden eggceups, napkin rings, needle 
cases, and ‘similar trifling objects for sale. It 
occurred to him that the neighborhood would 
be greatly benefited if the young men could be 
induced to employ a part of the long Winter 
evenings in wood carving. In order to carry 
out this scheme he started a night school, an 
enterprise in which he was cordially encour- 
aged and aided by two Oberliinders, Christian 
Fleuz and Peter Baumann, and thus was laid 
the foundation of an industry which now gives 
employment to between five thousand and six 
thousand persons. It was Fischer who first 
conceived the idea of making tiny models of 
Swiss chalets, which at once found a ready 
sale among the travelers who were then 
making the “grand tour’ of Europe. The 
next objects he selected aS models were 
the flowers and creeping plants which adorn so 
many of the Oberlinders’ homes, and add such 
an infinite charm and beauty to these pictur- 
esque little dwellings. In the carving of 
flowers Peter Baumann soon attained the 
greatest artistic skill and proficiency, speci- 
meus of his work being even now much sought 
after as models by the younger generation in 
the craft. The old man is still alive, and al- 
though nearly ninety appears to have lost none 
of his skill. While visiting his workshop at 
Briens, we found him just putting the tivishing 
touches to a panel on which he had carved out 
of the solid wood a marvelously realistic bunch 
of roses. Pointing first to the fresh tlowers 
which lay on his bench and then to his own 
work, he exclaimed with a tone of genuine 
Satisfaction in his voice, ‘Jetzt, das ist ganz 
wie natur.” 





EARLY AND THE LEE MONUMENT. 
From the Baltimore Sun, July 31. 

Gen. Jubal A. Early has written a letter in 
reply to the published statement that he “re- 
fused to contribute tm the Lee monument be- 
cause he learned that a portion of the granite 
came irom Maine.” Gen. Early says he has 
contributed more than a thousand dollars to 


the fund, but declined to aid in raising more 
money in New-Orleans when he saw that Maine 
granite was to be used in makiug the pedestal. 
He thinks the contract should have called for 
Virginia granite, which is the finest in the 
world. He adds in conclusion that he 1s in- 
formed that the citizens of Richmond have con- 
tributed very little to the fund, not as much as 
the city of Galveston, Texas, ‘‘and yet if every 
stone and brick in the city of Richmond was a 
diamond ar aruby they would not pay for the 
blood shed in 1ts defense by the Army of North- 
ern Virginia.” 





MR. GARRETTI’S RECOVERY. 
From the Baltimore Sun, July 29. 

Mr. Howard Munnikhuysen of Baltrmore has 
recently been in business communication with 
Mr. Robert Garrett and is thoroughly conver- 
sant with Mr. Garrett’s affairs. He says there 
can be no possible doubt that Mr. Garrett is 


entirely himself. Mr. Garrett is now at Chat- 
wold, the Summer residence of Miss Louise 
Bowler of New-York, near Bar Harbor, Me., 
where he wentearly in July. With him are nis 
wife and her sister, Miss Lizzie Frick. Mr. Gar- 
rett’s health Was not fully recovered when he 
went to Bar Harbor, but has been improved 
since bis sojourn there. Mr. Munnikhuysgen 
adds that Mr. Garrett’s many friends in Baiti- 
more now have every reason to believe that by 
the Fall. he wil! return to this city and resumo 
his former active Lilie Bs 
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THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


The ONLY qp-town office of THE TIMES is at 
1,269 Broadway, between 3list and 324 sts. 
Open daily, Sunday included, from 4 A. M. to9 P. 
M. Subscriptions received and copies of 

THE TIMES for sale. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTILOP.M. 
AMANUENSIS. — By a young lady; literary, 

poetic, excellent correspondent, thorough eram- 
marian, good elocutionist; will engage as amana- 
ensis, secretary, reader, governess, companion, by 
the hour, evening, or week; terms moderate. Ad- 
dress Miss Ashford, Box 216 Times Office. 


AS INTELLIGENT AND REFINED YOUNG 
Alady, well educated, would like a position of any 
kind. Address Needy, Box 319 Times Up-town 











C OMPANION.—By a refined and eaucated young 
lady, who 1s willing to assist in hght duties; is 
also an experienced hairdresser and manicure. Ad- 
dress American, Box 318 Times Up-town Office, 
1.269 Broadway. 


CLOk—-Frecent employer wishes to recommend 
/ her cook as first-class French, English, and 
German cook, confectioner, and baker; also plain 
cooking neatly done; capable of taking charge; 
can make handsome dishes out of a bad cook’s 
waste. Call at 147 West 23d-st. 


Cg0k AND LAUNDRESS—WAITRESS AND 
Chambermaid.—sby two German-American girls, 
separate or together; in city or country; good city 
reference. Call, Monday, at 109 Fulton-st., Brook- 
lyn; no letters; speak English. 


OOK.—First-class; excellent baker: thoroughly 

understands her business in private family; city 
or country; best city reference. Cali at 121 West 
lyth-st., first floor, rear. 











Cys a Frenchwoman, speaking good Eng- 
lish, us first-class cook in private family, city 
or conntry; best city reference. Address A. M., 
Box 369 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


CE; By good cook in small private family; 
4 would do a little washing and ironing; wages, 
$20; good reference. Call at 224 West 35th-st, 
second bell. 
Cees. WASHER, AND [RONER.—In a small 

family; by a thoroughly-competent young wo- 
man: best city reference, Call or address L. H., 
319 West 44th-st. 


OOK, &c.—By competent woman as good cook, 
washer, and ironer in small private family; 
beet city reference. Call at 159 West 19th-st, 
store. 

















OOK.—First-class in all branches of fine cookery 

at dinner parties; fine entrées, desserts, and 
ices; excellent baker; makes ali preserves and 
pickles; city reference. Call at 409 5th-av. 


C OOK, &c.—By an economical ‘Protestant woman 
as cook and do coarse washing; excellent refer- 
ences; city or country. Inquire over hat store, 3d- 
av., between 58th and 59th sts. 


Cies.—tr a thoroughly competent woman; un- 
stands every branch of cooking; best city refer- 
ence. Call at 16 West 18th-st. 


OOK.—By a first-class cook; understands all 
kinds of cooking; first-class city or country ref- 
erence. Call at 8 West 44th-st. 


Cosas respectable colored woman as good 
cook; city orcountry; good reference. Cal! at 
929 6th-av., rear. 


C OOK.—By a young woman as first-class cook; 
understands all kinds of cooking; has excellent 
references. Calli at 239 West 26th-st., first floor. 


Co a French cook ina private family; 
good reference. Apply at 322 West 18th-st. 


AY’S WORK.—By respectable Swedish woman 

to go out by day or week as laundress. Address 
A. P., Box 320 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broad- 
way. 
Des WORK.—By respectable colored woman, 

day’s work. Call at 145 West 324-st.. Room 8. 


























D RESSMAKER.—By strictly first-class fitter, 
draper, and designer of all styles, suits, wraps, 
&c., having closed business for Summer, will engage 





thoroughly experienced; 
handsomely. 
Times Office. 


RESSMAKER. — First-class; by day; under- 

Stands all kinds of evening and‘ tatlor-made 
dresses, $1 50 per day; city or country; city refer- 
ence. Address Competent, Box 330 Times Up-town 
Office, 1.269 Broadway. 


Eee SESE Feritesne; will take home 
first-class work; Summer dress and evening 
gown at moderate prices; work can be seen. Call 
or address Mme. Dumas, 112 East 41st-st. 
House vesk— ay respectable colored woman 
to do general housework or as chambermaid. 
Address R.S., 115 West 25th-st., first floor, rear. 
[ OUSEWORK.—By a young girl, lately landed, 
to do general housework or chamberwork, and 
mind children. 


very stylish; remodels 
Address Artistic Modiste, bux 216 














Call at 221 West 21st-st., janitor. 


ADY’S MAID OR HOUSEKEEPER.—French, 
_4(Parisian;) speaks English; first-class dress- 
maker, seamstress, lingerie; best city references; 
not grown children under i2, Address §1 West 
2ist-st., care Mme. Horrée. 


ADY’S MAID.—By French intelligent, com- 

petent dressmaker, seamstress, hairdresser; 
good packer; experienced in service; unexcep- 
tionable references, Address 26 East 12th-st., care 
of Mme. Bailly. 


ADY’S MAID AND SEAMSTRESS.—Good 

4seamstress; speaks three languages; willing to 
assist with other work; good reference. Address 
M. E. W., Box 847 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 
Broadway. 














ADY’S MAID.—By a young woman as lady’s 
4maid; best city reference. Call or address 150 
West 21at-st. 


AUNDRESS.—By a competent person as laun- 

.4dress and chambermaid or laundress alone; best 

city reference. Address M. E., Box 368 Times Up- 
town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


AUNDRESS.—By competent girl as excellent 
4Alanniiress; citv or country; good city reference. 
Call, Monday, at 162 Kast 28th-st. 


Noses GOVERNESS.—By a _ thoroughly- 
competent French Swiss n@rsery governess or 
companion; take entire charge of growing children; 
good city reference; willing to travel. Apply or 
address, tor one week, A., 322 West 18th-st. 


URSE.—By a competent woman as infant’s 

nurse; many years’ experience with children; 
bring up on bottle; keep at night; best city refer- 
ence; city or country. Address M. Q, Box 367 
Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 
I URSE ANDSEAMSTRESS.—By a thoroughly- 

competent person for one child or invalid not 
seriously ill; can make all kinds of clothing. Ad- 
dress Marie, 219 East 3l1st-st.; no cards. 

















J URSE.—By thorough infant’s nurse; competent 
iNto take entire charge at night; bring up on 
bottle; city or country; city reference. Address C., 
Box 316 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 

URSE IN A PRIVATE FAMILY TO TAKE 
Care of Children.—By a young French girl, not 
speaking English. Address L. B. M. Box 317 
‘limes Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 





TURSE.—By highly-respectable young girl as 
iNnurse; first-class reference. Address L., Box 
371 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


Bos Bern nee Be competent German by the 
Wday; understands all kints of sewing ard aress- 
making? $5 per week; city or country; city refer- 
ence. Address Miss Weber, care of Mrs. La 
flamme, 250 West 31st-st. 











at $3 per day or $16 per week; city or country;? 


cee MALES. ee 
OACHMAN.— a married man; no childrens 
tho Jy as. en with b ae road, coach, 
eogaged; wonld Hit a steady place in the aunty: 
wo 3 
cal furnish best of references. Address A. L., 1154 
West 32d-st., private stable. 
CCACHMAN AND GROOM.—By a single young 
caro of fue harece, ontriagen, sad haraces; Oxpers- 
enced city river: Ro objections to the country; 
first-class city references. Address J , 75 South 
Washington-square. 


C0sCHMAN.—By a young married man; under- 
stands his business in allits branches; mediam 
height; first-class rider; the very best of refer- 
ences first-class families. Address Coachman, 
233 East 11th-st., private stable. 


CosCEMAN.— By an experienced, sober man, 
who thoroughly understands the care of horses 
and carriages; first-class references. Address 
Coachman, care of D. B. Dunham & Son, corner 
Clinton and State sts., Brooklyn. 


CPpach¥ay AND GROOM.—Married; no 
family; thoroughly understands his business: 
will be found willing and obliging: all employers 
seen; city or country. ddress C. H., Box 343 
Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


OACHMAN.—By a first-class man, with the 
aa of city reference. Address J, M., 109 Wese 


OACHMAN.—Nine years’ best city reference 
from present employer. Call or address Present 
Employer, 264 West 73d-st. 


ARDENER.—By hard-workirg, industrious man; 

had charge of gentleman’s place past six years 
with good success; greénhouses, grapery, rose: 
houses, and vegetables; also farm and cattle; mar: 
Tied; two grown children; highest personal city 
references. Address W. J. Hatton, 1,753 ud-av. 


CS thoroughly understands 

his business in 1 branches; good references 

= gardeners in England; also experienced 

2 8 country. Address E. S., Box 211 Times 
ce. 


‘ARDENER.—By a German who is a thorough 
Diantsman, orchid and rose grower, a large 
place; has the best of recommendations. Ad- 
aress C, Schaeffer, 254 Glenwood-av., East Urange, 


oJ. 


(FABDENER.—Married; has had practical ex- 

perience in greenhouses, fruits and vegetables, 

and general management of a conntry place; is 

seven ene industrious. Inquire of present employer, 
“av. 



































ARDENER—COOK.—By French Swiss couple; 
the man as gardener, wife as first-class cook; 

| may city references. Address T. G. Ayer, 130 
-av. 


ARDENER.—To take charge of 

business piace: thoroughly understands the 
business in all branches; good references. Address 
F., Box 210 Times Office. 


JARDENER. — By a practical, trustworthy 

young married man; thoroughly capable to take 

charge of first-class place, private orscommercial 
Address A. D. Cowan, 114 Chambers-st. 


Gace OR DRIVER.—By young man; under. 
stands his business; not longin country. Ad. 
dress P. M., care of H. Mooney, 234 East 76th-st. 


ALE NURSB5E.—To care for gentleman; highest 

references given; country preferred. Address 
John, Box 370 Times Up-town Oflice, 1,269 Broad 
way. 


J yoni SECRETARY.—By young man hav- 

ing knowledge of French and stenography, as 

he secretary. Address Marmion, 44 
imes U p-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


SEFUL MAN.—To de generally useful in pri- 

vate tamily or boarding bouse or hotel; under- 
stands all Kinds of housework; willing and oblig- 
ing; city or country; best city reference. Address 
J. 8., Box 210 Times Office. 


vo a reliable man position of trust; 
can give the best of reference. Address Re- 
liable, Box 179 ‘Times Office. 


ATCHMAN.—By a Frenchman as watchman 

in a store or private house; city or country; 
est references. Address A. 8., Box 364 Times Up- 
own Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


HELP WANTED. 


pee FEMALES, 


COMPETENT FRENCH NURSE FOR 
best of references. inquire, between 2 and 5, 
at 5 West o7th-st. 


| Fete: CAN EARN $18 TO $30 WEEKLY 
after taught dressmaking and eutting; write for 
circular. Stone’s dressmaking parlors, 943 6th-av., 
near 33d-st. 


URSE AND MIDWIFE HAVING PRAC.- 

tical experience and dipioma from regular hos- 
pital and colloge can always command an independ- 
ent living. Acdress 247 West 49th-st. 


ANTED—An educated person, French or Eng- 

lish; must be a good needioewoman and fully 
competent to take entire charge of two growing 
children. Call, on Tuesday, between 12 and 1, at 29 
Unien-square, over bank. 


WANTED — Thoroughly-experienced infant's 
nurse; bring up on bottle; must have best of 
reference; two children. Apply, Monday morning, 
between 10 and 12, at Windsor Hotel, 46th-st. en- 
trance. 


b past pate | solicitor; salary, $78 per 
month; must deposit $25 and give security for 
money collected, Call af 12 East 16th-st., ou the 
George S. Cline Publishing House. 


ANTED—A Protestant to cook, wash, and 


iron. Cail, Monday, with references, at 213 
East 19th-st, 


W ANTED—A girl to do do cooking and general 
housework; sleep at home;, references. Apply 
at 203 West 135th-st. 





entleman’s or 














Box 












































MALES. mille 


Weeteo-+ coachman. married man, no fami. 
ly, who understands and is willing to do all 
the work on small place near the city; one who has 
a@ general knowledge; take care horses, chickens, 
milk., @c; such 2 man can have a steady place and 
food wages; must have good references, as piace 
will be in his ¢are during Winter months. Address 
A. J,, Box 342 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broad. 
way. 


y ANTED—Useful man, Protestant, married, no 
children, accustomed to horses and carriages; 
35 mies up the Hudson; permanent situation; 
must have undoubted references. F. L., Box 147 
Times Ottice. 


VU SES AD sna, carpenters and builders, the 
retail hardware trade, and parties contemplat 
ing building, to send two-cent spamp for circular, 
Address Post Office Box 45, Cresskiil, N. J. 


Veo MAN OR BOY WANTED NOW 10 
take charge of horses and do work about a gen- 
tleman’s country piace; in Winter to do what work 
is required in his city house; absolute honesty ang 
sobriety required; refereuces raust be shown, 
Answer, giving full particulars, to Country Gentie- 
man, Box 182 ‘Times Office. 


HE ONLY UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE 
TIMES is at 1,269 BROADWAY, between 31st 
and $24 sts. 


ae 























FRENCH ADVERTISEMENTS 


NE BONNE CUSINIERE, FKAN(AISE, 

pouvant remplacer un chef, demande une place 
— une famille. S’adresser Denise, 161 eat 
26th-st. 





\ AITRESS.—By competent waitress; take but- 

ler’s place; or as parlormaid or chambermaid; 
highest city testimonials; country preferred; last 
employer can be seen. Address M. J., Box 299 
Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


\ ASHING.—By respectable woman; go out by 
day or take home; can do all kinds of ironing; 
best city reference. Address Malloy, Box 345 
Times Up-town Ottice, 1,269 Broadway. 
\ ASHING.—French laundry; first-class; laces, 
curtains, siik underwear, gentlemen’s shirts, 
&c.; special rates for families; highest references. 


Mme. Cousin, 157 East 33d-st. 

y ASHING.—By excellent laundress washing 
at her home, or would go out by the day; 13 

years’ references. Address M, N., Box 321 Times 

Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 








\ ASHING.—By a colored woman to wash by the 
dozen or week, or go out by theday. Call or 
address Mrs, W. D. A., 115 7th-av. 


W ASHING.—By a respectable woman gentle- 

men’s fine and genteel washing; personal refer- 
Call at 222 West 30th-st. 

ASHING AND IRONING TO DO HOME OR 

go out by day. Call at 763 9th-av. 








ence, 


\ 











ae | Sey). 


YO PUBLISHERS.—First-class proof-reader de- 
sires work at residence; manuscripts prepared 
for printer. Address Reader, Box 172 Times Office. 








+ ALE ; 


CCOUNTANT AND CORRESPONDENT, 
speaking English and Spanish tiuently, desires 
position; will go to Mexico or South America if de- 
sired; Al reference. Address M. J. F., Box 139 
Times Office. 


AtrBe Dent, VALET, NURSE, OR COM. 

panion toa Gentleman.—By a competent, well- 

educated middle-aged Englishman; willing to 

travel; best city references. Address B. B., Box 
366 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 

FIRST-CLASS BOOKKEEPER DESIRES 

an engagement; refereuces Al; salary moder- 
ate. Address O, S. T,, Box 172 Times Office. 





A COLORED BOY, 20, WOULD LIKE TO 
have job in store or work of any kind. Address 
$24 West 2Zlstst. . 


RUtUEe AND GENERAL INDOOK SERV- 
ant.—By a thoroughly-rehable young man; un- 
derstands all connected with inside duties, as ref- 
erence can certify; best city reference. Address J. 
P., Box 365 Times Up-tawn Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


»} UTLER.—By a respectable, competent waiter; 
Frenchman; thoroughly understands all kinds 
French cooking and fancy salads; in a private fam- 
ily: is willing and obliging; good city and Paris ref- 
erences. Address Armand, 350 West 38th-st. 


YOACHMAN.—A gentleman selling out his 

horses and Carriages would Jike tosecure a situa- 
tion for a first-class man, who has been in his em- 
ploy for the past four years; is sober and compe- 
tent. Call or address James, 254 Madison.-ayv. 


OACHMAN. — By an experienced man where 
pood, horsee. one corsingns gre Kept; married; 
no family; good reference from first-c ma q 
Adress T. M., 17 East Yth-st elk pom 


YOACHMAN AND USEFUL MAN.—Married; 
no family; on gentleman’s place in the country 

ya years city reference. Address 896 3d-av.. econ 
oor. 























OACHMAN.— By a respectable Protestant 
ames BR ashe ty Je ee et neverence from 
n milies. Call or 
two days, E. C., 149 West 30th-st. aanereh: Yer 


C CACHMAN.—-Understands the care of horses, 
Harness, and carriages thoroughly; can give 
best written and personal reference. Address 








Thomas Hall, 286 East 56th-st. 


-waern 





— 





THE TURE. 


STAKE AT MONMOUTH 

PARK. 

FOR MIDSUMMER MEETING, 159% 

To close and name for yearlings of 1839 on the 15th 
August, 1889, and for yearlings of 1890 on the 
15th August, 1890. 

THE COMPARATIVE STAKES, for then threes 
years and four years, of $100 each, half forfeit, or 
only $10 if declared by the lst Javuary, 1891; or 
$20 if declared by the lat January, 1892; or $30 if 
declared by the lst July, 1892, with $2,500 addei, of 
which $500 to the second and $250 to the third; 
three years to carry 110 pounds, four years 12% 
pounds; sex allowances. One mile and a quarter. 


Entries to be addressed to the Secretary, 27th-s& 
and Madison-av., New-York. 
A. J. CASSATT, 
President 


ADDITIONAL 


COSTER, 
Secretary. 


ONMOUTH PARK RACES—LONC 

Branch, N. J.—EVERY TUESDAY, THURS. 
DAY, and SATURDAY until SATURDAY, AUG. 
17. Commencing at 2;30 P. M. 

Central R.K. of N. J., Laberty-St. Ferry, 8:15, 9:30, 
11:16 A. M., 12:30, 12:45, 1:00, 1:30 P. M. Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., Cortlandt and Desbrosses St. Ferries, 
7:10, 9:10, 11:30 A. M., 12 M., 12:30 P. M., (1 PB. M. 
on Saturdays only.) Boats, via Sandy Hook, trom 
Pier 4, foot of Rector-st., 7:45, 9:00, 11:00 A. M., 
12:16, 1:00 P. M. Fare, round trip, imcluding ad- 


mission to field, $1 60. 
A. J. CASSATT, Pres. 


J. H. COSTER, Sec. 
RIGHTON BEACH RACING ASSOCIA. 
tion.—Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
until further notice. Five or more races each day. 
Races commence promptly at 2:30 P. M. Course 
can be reached by ail routes to Copey Island. G. 
H, ENGLEMAN, Pres. JAMES MCGOWAN, Sec. 


—————L—E—EE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LOE 

ALIFORNIA. : 

Special parties for Texas, Mexico, 
including tourist sleeping a a ,in charga 
of special conductor, atlow rates. For circulars and 
other information apply to E. HAW LEY,G. B.Agent 
Southern Pacitic Company, 343 Broadway, N. Y. 


I ADIES, SKILLFUL TREATMENT OF 
4nails and feet at your residences. Mrs. DEAN, 
122 West 35th-st, 


A LADY ACCUSTOMED TO EUROPEAN 
travel intends taking a young lady over to the 
Paris Exhibition In September and remaining a 
year with her in Europe for the purpose of travel 
and study. She would like to fiud another young 
lady to join her party and share the expense. The 
best references given anc required. Address G. k., 
Box 159 Times Office. 


WATOHES, JEWELRY, &0. 


nage cogon wilds BOS 
ave a choice solection mon fine Watch 
rich Jewelry, and unique novelt a con 
Broadway, corner 29th-st. 


J. H. 








—- 


and @alifornia, 











So 





MONUMENTS. 


MONUMENTS AT 
b ass. Granite 


$1,000,n0n.ent' aa 





Works. W. 





THE DISCOVERY OFAMERIC 


HOW 1T WAS CELEBRATED ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
FESTIVALS IN BOSTON AND NEW-YORK— 
THE PORTABLE ILLUMINATED MON- 
UMENT OF THE TAMMANY SOCIETY. 


John Quinoy Adams, at the celebration of the 
fortieth anniversary of the New-York Historical 
Bociety in 1844, claimed for Jeremy Belknap of 
Massachusetts the distinction of having been 
the founder of the first historical society ever 
established, and so the author of all such insti- 
tutions. The factis, however, that the idea 
originated with John Pintard of New-York, who 
pnotonly suggested it to Dr. Belknap,but urged 1t 
80 earnestly that it was putinto practical shape 
in Boston, by the organization of the institu- 
tution, now so well and widely known as the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, in 1791. Yet 
there was here in New-York before that date 
an association whose professed design em- 
braced all that is implied in the distinctive 
name ofa historical society, and which had 
already begun its work of collecting the mate- 
tials for American history and had established 
its repository forthem under the name of the 
American Museum. Of that association John 
Pintard was one of the first members; and it 
never has had a worthier name on its rolls, in 
its best days long past crowded with names 
synonymous with personal integrity and civic 
virtue, which made those rolls truly roils of 
honor. 

That association was the Tammany Society 
or Columbian Order. There had been more than 
one society under the patronage of that famous 
American Indian saint before this organiza- 
tion; andthe certificate of John Pintard as a 
member of the Society of the Sons of St. Tam- 
many is No. 1, bearing date at Jersey Camp, 
the lat day of May,inthe year of our Lord 
1781. The new organization, however, had a 
wider scope. It was coeval with the Govern- 
ment of the United States under the Federal 
Constitution, and made its tirst public appear- 
ance and display a few days after the inaugura- 
tion of Washington, in 178Y. It was still the 
Tammany Society, but added in its new depart- 
ure the title of the Columbian Order, to com- 
memorate the “ Novus ordo seclorum’’ which 
the American States in union had so hap- 
pily begun. The name of Columbus, which 
had been struggling in poetical obscurity 
for several years before, just then broke out 
all over the country, and powhere more con- 
spicuously than in New-York, where it found 
its first place in legislation in 1784. The name 
and fame of Christopher Columbus resounded 
throughout the land, and as the third century 
after his great achievement drew near to its 
close a keen sense of the world’s injustice to the 
memory of one of the greatest of the sons of 
man pervaded the whole community. The 
meagre columns of the contemporary press bear 
witness to the growing public sentiment, which 
speedily took definite shape in propcsals to cel- 


ebrate the third centenary of the discovery of 
America. A writerin a New-York Jovrnal on 
the 18th of August, 1792, quotes a Philadelphia 
paper as saying: “Tne 12in of October next 
will complete three centuries since the im- 
mortal Columbus put foot on the New World, 
and emphasizing the “propriety of celebrating 
the Columbian Centuary anniversary.” . The 
same paper two weeks later, Aug. 29, 1792, re- 
ports: 

“On the 34 of August inst, deing precisely 300 
ears since the departure of Columbus trom Palos, 
n Spain, a gentleman of Maryland had the corner- 

stone laid of an obelisk in one of the gardens of a 
Villa near the town of Baltimore in commemoration 
of that great undertaking. * * * Suitable in- 
acriptions, on metal tables, are to be affixed to the 
pedestal of the obelisk on tue 12th of next October,” 
&c. 


Abundant prose suggestion and poetical effu- 
sion appear on the prolitic theme, which was 
copiously celebrated all over the country. 

‘he earliest formal proposition to celebrate 
the anniversary of the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus which I have met witao 
Was that of the Rev. Dr. Belknap, the corre- 
spondent of Mr. Pintard. It was made in one of 
the early meetings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, on the 23d of December, 1791, 
when it was— 


Voted, That the consideration of Mr. Belknap’s 
proposal for the celebration of the Centenary Anzi- 
versary of the Discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus on the 12th of October, 1492, be post- 
— tothe next meeting, and that the Recording 

ecretary notify the absent members accordingly in 
his next notification. 


At the next meeting, on Jan. 31. 1792, a pro- 
posal made at a former meeting for celebrating 
the memorable epoch of the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Christopher Columbus on the 12th of Oo- 
tober. 1492, was considered at the meeting, 
whereupon it was— 


Voted, To celebrate the Centenary by a Public 
Discourse, and that Mr. Belknap be desired to pre- 

are tor that occasion, and that Mr. ‘hacher and 

r. Eliot be desired to perform the other parts of 
the exercise. 


This celebration took place at the meeting 
house in Brattle-square, Boston, Oct. 23, 1792. 
Br. Thacher opened with prayer; Dr. Belknap 
then delivered his commemorative discourse, 
followed by prayer “pertinent to the subject 
of the day’ by the Rev. Mr. Eliot. At one 
stage of the proceedings an ode written for the 
occasion was sung, With organ accompaniment, 

But although Boston thus has the houor ol 
the first proposal of the kina, her celebration 
‘Was not the earliest recorded in our history. 
Her learned scholars, in tiguring the difference 
between old style and new style, made a seri- 
ous blunder and celebrated the occasion on the 
wrong day, according to the determination of 
later chronologists, who declare that the affair 
should have been set down for the 21st instead 
of the 23d of October, 1792. 

New-York availed herself of the opportunity, 
and stepped to the front with the first celebra- 
tion of the discovery ot America by Christopher 
Columbus at the end of the third and beginning 
of the fourth century after that event—on the 
12th day ot October, 1792. It cannot fail to be 
interesting to the reader to peruse the details of 
that celebration as preserved in a contem- 
porary account of the proceedings on that oc- 
a of the Tammay Society or Columbian 

rder: 


The 12th inst., [October, 1792,] being the com- 
mencement of tie [Vth COLUMBIAN CENT- 
UARY, was observed as a Centuary Festival by 
the Tammany Soviety, and celebrated in that stile 
of sentiment which distinguishes this sovial and 
patriotic institution. 

In the evening a2 monument was erected to the 
memory of Columbus, ornamented by transparency, 
with a variety of suitable devices. This beautiful 
exhibition was exposed for the gratification of pub- 
lic curiosity some time previous to the meeting of 
the Society. 

An elegant oration was delivered by Mr. J. B. 
Johng#on, in which several of the principal events 
of the lite of this remarkable man were pathetically 
described, and the interesting consequences to 
which his great atchievements had already and must 
atili conduct the affairs of mankind, were pointed 
outin a manner extremely satisfactory. 

During the evening’s entertainment, a variety 
of national amusement was enjoyed. The follow- 
ing toasts were drank: 

. The memory of Christopher Columbus, the 4dis- 
coverer of this New World. 

2. May the new world never experience the 
vices and miseries of the old; and be a happ 
asylum for the oppressed of all nations andof all 
religions. 

. May peace and liberty ever pervade the United 
Columbian States. 

4. May this be the last Centuary Festival of the 
Columbian Order that tinds a slave on this globe. 

5. Thomas Paine. 

6. The Rights of Man. 

7. May the 4th Centuary be as remarkavle for the 
improvement and knowledge of the rights of man 
as the first was for discovery and the improvement 
of nautic science. 

8. LaFayette and the French nation. 

9. May the liberty of the Frencn rise superior to 
all the efforts of Austrian despotism. 

10. A Burgoyning to the Duke of Brunswick. 

11. May the deliverers of America never experi- 
ence that ingratitude from their Country which 
Columbus experienced from his King. 

1Z. May the genius of liberty, as she has conduct- 
ed the sons of Columbia, with glory to the com- 
mencement ofjthe 4th ceutuary, guardjtheir fame to 
the end of time. 

13. The DAY. 

14. WASHINGTON. the deliverer of the new world. 

Several moral and patriotic sougs, inculcating the 
Love of Country and of Freedom, were gratifying in 
the highest degree. Among others the tollowing 
Ode was composed and sung on the occasion: 


ODE. 


Sung at the Great Wiowam of the TAMMANY SOCIETY, 
or COLUMBIAN ORDRR, on the Celebration of the 3d 


CERTUARY of the Discovery of America by Christo- 
‘ 


pher Columbus on the 12th October, 1492, 


Ye sons of freedom, hailtheday _ 
That brought a second world to view; 
To Cegees Columbus’ mem’ry pay 
The praise and honor justly due. 


Chorus—Let the important theme inspire 
Each breast with patnotic fire. 


Long did Oppression o’er the world 
Her sanguine banners wide display; 

- Dark Bigotry her thunders huri’d, 
And Freedom’s domes in ruin lay. 


Justica and liberty had flown, . 
And tyrants call’d the world their ow'n. 


Thus Heaven our race with pity viewed, 
Resolved bright freedom to restore, 

And, Heaven-directed, o’er the flood, 
Columbus found her on this shore. 


O’er the blest land, with rays diviue, 
She shone, aud shall forever shine. 


Hark! from above the great decree 
Floats in celestial notes along; 

“* Colum bia ever shall be free !”’ 
Exulting thousands swell the song. 


Patriots revere the greatdecree, *' 
Columbia ever shall be free. 


Here shall th’ enthusiastic love 
Which freemen to their country owe, 
Enkindled, glorious from above, 
In every patriot bosom glow, 
Inspire the heart, the arm extend, _* 
The rights of freedom to defend 


$e 


-crushed beneath 


Secu re forever, and entire, 

The Lights of Man sliall here remain: 
No nobles kindle discord’s tire, 

Nor despots luad with slavery’s chain. 


Here shall th’ oppress’d find sweet repose, 
Since none but tyrants are our foes. 


Here commerce shall her sails extend 
Science diffuse her kindest ray, 
Religion’s purest flame ascend, 


Anda peace shall crown each happy day. 


Thrice favor’d land, by Heaven design’d, 
A world of blessings tor mankind. 


Then while we keep this jubilee 
While seated round this awful shrine, 
Columbus’ deeds our theme shall be, 
And liberty, that gift aivine. 


Let the transporting theme inspire 
Each breast with patriotic fire. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MONUMENT. 


The monument is upward of fourteen feet in 
height, being well illuminated, and resembling 
black marble. It blendsin an agreeable manner 
&@ grave and solemn with a brilliant appearance. 

At the base a globe appears emerging out of the 
clouds and chaos, presenting a rude sketch of the 
once uncnitivated coast of America. On its pyram- 
idal post. History 1s seen drawing up the curtain 
of oblivion, which discovers the four following 
ee eae H 

first, ana on the right side of the obelisk, are 
presented a commercial port and an expanding 
ocean. Here Columbus, while musing over the in- 
signia of geometry and navigation, the favorite 
studies of his youth, is instructed by Science to 
cross the great Atlantic. She appearsin jJuminous 
clouds hovering over its skirts; with one hand she 
presents Columbus with a compass, and with the 
other she pvints to the setting sun, Under her fest 
is seen a sphere, the eastern halt of which 1s made 
to represent the then known terragueous globe; 
the western is left a blank. On the pedestal is the 
following tascription: 

& - 3 
THIS MONUMENT 
WAS ERKCTED BY THE 

TAMMANY SOCIETY, 


OR 
COLUMBIAN ORDER, 
October 12, M DCC, XCII, 

TO COMMEMORATE 
THE Ivth COLUMBIAN CENTURY, 











AN 
INTERESTING AND TLLUSTRIOUS 
JERA. 


as a 
ir ») 

On the upper part of the obelisk are seen the arms 
of Geuoa, supported by the beak of a prone eagle. 

The second side or front of the monument shows 
the first landing of Columbus. He is represented 
in a state of adoration, his followers prostrate as 
supplicants around him, and agroup of American 
natives at a distance. Historical truth is attended 
to, and the inscription on the pedestal is as follows: 
B ss 
j SACRED | 








TO THK 
MEMORY 


OF 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 
THE DISCOVERER 


OF 
A NRW WoRLD. | 
OCTOBER 12, 1492. Pf 


a 

Above, the arms of Europe and America are 
blended and supported as on the right side of the 
monument. 

The third or left side exhibits the splendid recep- 
tion of Columbus by the Court of Spain on his first 
return from America. He is seated at the right 
hand of Ferdinana and his illustrions patroness, 
isabella. A map of the newly-discovered countries, 
with some of their peculiar productions lying at 
his feet, distinguish the interesting scene. Above 
the prone eagle supports the arms of Isabella, and 
on the pedestal is the following iuscription: 


od 

The last scene, exhibited on the rear or fourth side 
of the obelisk, strongly contrasts with the one just 
described; Columbus is seen in his chamber pensive 
and neglected. The chains with which he had been 

ruelly loaded hang against its bare walls. en which 
s seen written: “The Ingratitude of Kings.” To 
cheer his declining moments, the Genius of Liberty 
appears before him. The ag A which surrounds 
him seems to illuminate his solitary habitation. 
The emblems of despotism and superstition are 
her feet; and, to intimate the 
gratitude and respect of posterity, she points toa 
monument sacred to his memory reared by the 
Columbian Order. On the pedestal Nature is seen 
caressing her various progeny; her tawny offspring 
seem to mourn over the urn of Columbus. 

The upper part of the obelisk is embellished as on 
the other sides, But the eagle, ax an emblem of 
civil government, is seen no longer prone or loaded 
with the decorations of heraldry. She soarsin an 
open sky grasping in her talons a scroll inscrbed 
“The Rights of Man.” 


The “portable monumental obelisk’ thus 
“exhibited at the great Wigwam, amid the 
plaudits of the beholders,” was subsequently 
added to the attractions of Mr. Bowen’s Museum 
and Wax Work, at the Exchange, New-York, 
where the discovery of America was again com- 
memorated on its three hundred and first anni- 
versary, Oct. 12,1793. It is described aa fol- 
lows in Mr. Bowen’s broadside announcement, 
dated New-York, Oct. 10, 1793: 


“The Transparent Monument erected by the 
Tammany Society, on the Evening of the 12th Octo- 
ber last, to the Memory of that great and illustri- 
ous Man and Navigator, Christopher Colambus, 
who, at a period of only 301 years past. made known 
to Man a new World in the West, which we now in- 
habit: On Saturday next, being the Anniversary 
of that great Event, this Monument which is placed 
in the centre of the Hall, (and surrounded with 
four beautifal Female eee? will be elegantly 
Illuminated, together with the Museum and Wax 
Work, for the first Evening: after which it will be 
continued three Evenings in each week, viz., on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 

“The Doors will be open at Oandle-light, and the 
Exhibition closed at Nine o’clock.’’ 

Of the subsequent fate of thie early monu- 
ment to Columbus i am unable to give any ac- 
count at this time. GEURGE H. MOORE. 

NrW-YORK, Wednesday, July 31, 1889. 








COLUMBUS | 
WaS8 BORN AT GENOA, 


1447; 
Was RECEIVED BY THK COURT OF SPAIN | 
IN TRIUMPH, 


WAS PUT IN CHAINS BY ITS ORDER | 
SEPTEMBER, 1500; 
DIED AT VALLADOLID, 
MAY 20, 1606. 








HUMIDITY AND SUNSTROKE. 


SOME CURIOUS FACTS REGARDING THE 
RELATION BETWEEN THE TWO. 


Persons who think that the excessive humid- 
ity of recent Summers is a new departure will 
discover their mistake on looking at the New- 
York Medical Journal for the year 1853. In 
that year Mr. Lorin Blodget, in charge of the 
Meteorological Department of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in a report to the Secretary, says: 
“The Summer of 1853 has been extraordinary 
in its climatic conditions, and the extremes of 
temperature and humidity were much more 
strikingly and clearly defined than usua].” The 
report then proceeds to give an account of tho 
weather for the Summer, in which phenomena 
are described precisely like those with which 
we have been familiar for the past two or three 
years, Among them is the increased number of 
cases of supnstroke. 

Itis by no means clear that there is a neces- 
sary connection between a humid atmosphere 
and sunstroke. Dr. Hunt of Buffalo, in review- 
ing the cases of sunstroke which ocourred in 
the humid Summer of 1853, said: “The conclu- 
sion is irresistible that not dry heat, but a long- 
continued bath of aqueous vapor was the true 
cause of this unparalleled mortality.” Another 
authority informs us that in india the chief 


cauee of sunstroke is “prolonged atmospheric 
heat, with a dry and rarefied state of the air.” 
It has been proved, however, that bighly-rare- 
fied air is not conducive to sunstroke. There is 
no proof therefore that either humidity or dry- 
ness or rareficatien is the cause of sunstroke. 
It would seem, however, that there are facts to 
show that when the air is charged with moist- 
ure the liability to sunstroke is increased. 

The relation between humidity and sunstroke 
is due to the fact that people who perspire free- 
ly are not likely to be overcome with the mal- 
ady, and humidity is undoubtedly unfriendly 
to perspiration. The extent to which the cus- 
tom of wearing flannel has spread during the 
present Summer shows taat people are awake 
to the importance of dressing to suit the condi- 
tions of our climate. Flannel no doubt absorbs 
and eee perspiration, but perhaps net 
euougn has been said of the advantage of light- 
colored materials both for shirts and for outer 
wear. A surgeon ofthe British Army has given 
his experience on this point. Being encampea 
on the shores of the Bosporus the surgeon, with 
some oflicers, thought it woulda be well to imi- 
tate the example of Leander and try a plunge 
in those famous waters. [n walking to the 
shore they took off their coats, carrying them 
oh their arms. The surgeon says: 

“I wore a cherry-colored flannel shirt, and al- 
though all our shoulders were more or less burned 
by exposure while in the water, I was literally 
scorchea, and for some days suffered greatly from 
the slightest movementor friction of my coat. We 
all suffered in exact proportion to the depth of shade 
of our flannel.” 


The same principle, if indeed it be a prin- 
ciple, would apply to hate. It should be 
observed, however, that there is a minority 
Opinion on this point. A gallant officer of the 
United States Army was strongly of the belief, 
asthe result of his military experience, that 
black hats were cooler than white ones. When 
Police Commissioner a few years ago this of- 
fieer caused the adoption of black hats for Sum- 
mer wear by the police. The question of the 
comparative coolness of garments of different 
colors may, no doubt, be left to the experience 
of the individual wearer. 





GOING AFTER THE NIJIPSIC. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 3.—Advices trom Hono- 
lulu received by the steamer Mariposa to-day 
state that the United States steamship Alert 
left Honoiulu July 8 for Fanning Island to 
bring the Nipsic to Honolulu for repairs. The 
United States steamship Adams was still at 
Honoiulu when the Mariposa left there July 27. 
The Adame intended to sail for Samoa a week 


before that time, but she was detained owing to 
the illness of her Surgeon, who is suffering with 
pneumonia and is quartered at the Queen’s Hos- 
pital. The British war vessel Espiegie sailed 
1rom Honolulu July 27 under orders. It is su 
posed in Honolulu that there 18 some trouble in 
r connection with the recent annexations to the 





\ British Empire in the south seas and that the 
 Espiegle will go in that direction. 





Che: Hew-Horn Wines, Sunday, 


1ROUT FISHING IN 1HB SOUTH. 


—— ~~ 
To the Editor of The New-York Times: 

Since my communication in regard to the color 
of the flesh of the brook trout (Salmo fontinalis) I 
have given more attention to this subject be- 
cause of the interest it seems to have excited 
among fishermen. Articles have been published 
in several of the sporting papers, copies of 
which have been sent to me, in which various 
hypotheses have been given in regard to the 
difference of the color of the flesh. Variations 
in the water and in the food have been men- 
tioned as the cause of this difference. I 
have already given my views, derived 
from many years’ experience, in egard 
to the first point, aud in regard to 
the other pointit would seem that this would 
naturally be included in the other, for if fish 
having different-colored flesh are found in the 
fame water, the food of both kinds necessarily 
being the same, the food could not be the cause 
of the difference any more than the water. 

Fora few weeks past I have been investigating 
this natter, and have carefully examined the con- 
tents of the stomachs of a good many tish with 
the purpose of testing this point. I have found 
no difference in the food, which in all cases 
was the same and consisted of files, 
water beetles, a pocullar’ ‘‘case worm,” 
(which builds for itself a long cylindrical 


Siliceous shell or tube consisting of small 
grains of sand cemented together by a 
transparent substauce,) crawfish, and a good 
deal of the algew-like substance, which under 
the microscope shows a large number ot very 
beautiful diatoms, ineluding some which I have 
collected in the trout streams on Long [sland 
and Northern New-York, and which go to show 
that either the trout feed upon this jeily-like 
vegetable substance or swallow it for the sake 
of the animalcula mixed up with it. A few 
feathers of moths were aiso sound in the mass, 
but the Southern mountain trout bave so much 
and so large a variety of other food in the 
streams that they take but few flies and are not 
easily lured by an artificial fly, except op some 
favorable occasions and with some particular 
kinds, red ones being the wost successful in 
the hands of au aceomplished anzler. 

The idea of trout in the Southern States seems 
to be a new idea to many fishermen who go to 
the fly-tormented regions of the North for their 
sport, being ignorant of the fact that Western 

orth Carolina has the mostand the finest trout 
streams in the United States. Most of the large 
rivers which flow into the Gulf o7 Mexico and 
the Atlantic Ocean have their headwaters 
among these mountains, where the rainfall 
averages over 60 inches anbually, and reached 
111 inches last year. Tennessee River drains 
the west and borth slopes by hundreds ef streams, 
and on the east and south slopos quite as many 
streams contribute to the large rivers on these 
sides. These streams are clear, pure, and swift, 
cascades and rapids abound, and the water is 
coel, in Many cases cold, and in some places is 
never brightened by one direct ray of the sun, 
which do not penetrate the deep, narrow gorges. 
Trout are abundant beyond computation. I[ 
sent two men a few days ago balf a mile down 
ove of my streams for fish to replenish a stock 
pond and they brought up more than one theu- 
sand in four days, all living. The next day [ 
found a poacher with a string of more than 
twenty taken from the same part of the streaw, 
which he was taking te sell in the village to 
the boarding houses, where the visitors come 
up very hungry for trout. And this kind of 
poaching has been going on for several years 
without seeming to lessen the supply, although 
the stealing is now reduced somewhat by fre- 
quent arrests and prosecutions of trespassers, 
and the stock has been increased by additions 
and cultivation. 

Yesterday I went over the same water 
and took sixteen fish, all over half a pound, 
returning the smaller ones. One of the lar- 
gest was an especially bright-colored and 
handsome fish, s0 much so as to be conspicu- 
ously different from most of the others. All 
these bright-colored fish, dark on the back, with 
deeper-colored spots, and red fins witha dis- 
tinct white stripe on the edges, had red flesb; 
the white-tleshed fish were paler in color. 
Whether these red-fieshed fish are of a different 
species, or only a variety, [leave for scientific 
pisciculturists to determine; but my recent ob- 
servations zo to show that a red-fleshed trout 
can be recognized as soun as it is taken from 
the water or while in the basket. 

Three years ago [ put about one hundred 
young California trout into one of my ponds, 
from which they have all escaped into the 
stream. Last Fall I noticed afew of them on 
the spawning beds in the river affiliating with 
the common trout in a very friendly way, at 
least with the females, but pugnaciously chas- 
ing away the male fish. As these trout grow 
rapidiy and to a large size, it is interesting to 
know that they will breed and cross with the 
common trout. Some of the California trout 
which escaped from my pond have been taken 
several miles down the stream and up to the 
head of it above. One that I saptured last year 
and returned to the pond measured 21 inches 
in length, which showed an amazing growth for 
two and a half years. 

Fishermen in these mountains don’t need to 
put oil of pennyroyal in their eyes to rebuif the 
mosquitoes or biack tiies; there are none of 
these tormentors here to annoy and spoil the 
sport. The scenery is of the most picturesque 
character, and if it were known that in the 
heart of the South there is a region abounding 
in trout and game birds, with wild turkeys and 
a few deer still left, with a climate tempered as 
to heat by an elevation of 4,000 feet avove sea 
level, not counting the additional height of the 
numerous prominent peaks, and as to celd in 
the Winter by a latitude of 35°, with a most 
varied and beautiful flora and exceedingly at- 
tractive scenery, @ great many tourists and 
sportsmen would soon find their way hither 
and greatly enjoy the ogg ae: = 

The principal centre of the trout fishing is 

Highlands, in North Carolina, « town situated 
on the summitof the Blue Ridge and in the 
watershed of several of the largest rivers. 
The streams runin all directions, and, being 
ea by innumerable springs and branches, the 
water is cold and pure and of the best kind for 
this fish. The Cullasaga River rises around 
and in the village and flows west into the Little 
Tennessee, about twenty miles away. The 
Chatooga River flows, from streams rising three 
or four miles away, east into Georgia; the Nan- 
tahela, rising inthe Nantahela Mountains, a 
cross range, flows into the Tennessee about tif- 
teen miles from Highlands; the heaa waters of 
the French Broad are within eight to ten miles; 
the streams, in fact, are to numerous to men- 
tion; the country is full of them, and trout are 
to be found everywhere, evenin the spring 
branches no more than two or three feet in 
width. By reasonable preservation and decent 
tishing, leaving the fingerlings in the water and 
taking only the larger fish, the trout would 
swarm in therapid streams with the great 
abundance of food they tind. Most of. the 
owners of the streams are now prohibiting pot 
fishing and poaching, and this will secure the 
preservation of the fish. HENRY STEWART. 

HIGHLANDS, N. C. ; 





Mk. DODGEHS MISTAKE, 


HE CREATES A DISTURBANCE IN B, ALT- 
MAN & CO.’S STORE AND IS ARRESTED. 


James L. Dodge, lessee of the land on which 
the dry goods store of B. Altman & Co. stands, 
at Sixth-avenue and Nineteenth-street, was 
fined $10 by Justice Ford in Jefterson Market 
Police Court yesterday morning for making a 
needless scene at the storeon Friday evening. 
This was the cheapest part of his punishment, 
for after his arrest he was kept ina cell at the 


Thirtieth-street station for an hour or two un- 
til a friend could be found to bail him out. 
Dodge went to the store to make trouble over 
the ground rent. There were noarrears or any- 
thing of that kind, but he seems to have con- 
vinced himself that he ought to have more rent 
than the lease calls for. The land was leased to 
thé dry goods firm eleven years ago by Dodge’s 
father at $20,000 per year for twenty-one years, 
with the privilege of renewal for twenty-one 
years more at the saine rent. Young Dodge be- 
Game convinced some time ago that his father 
did not know what he was about and that the 
ground rent was worth much more. Imagining 
that on this account he had a grievance against 
Mr. Altman he has since made himself variously 
offensive. On Friday evening, when he called 
and was informed that Mr. Altman was not in, 
he made a disturbance which startled the cus- 
tomers on the street floor and drove some of 
them out. He wilted upon the arrival of a 
policeman, and at the station house he broke 
down crying. He said he was sorry for what 
eo nappened, but his feelings got the better of 
m. 


Justice Ford was satisfied of Dodge’s repent- 
ance and that the arrest answered all purposes 
of punishment. That explains why the fine was 
80 light. 





POLIORMAN CHARGED WII1H LARCENY. 

Patrolman Michael Nolan of the Grand Cen- 
tral Station squad was arrested yesterday ona 
complaint made by Daniel E. Ladd, a resident 
of Schnectady, N. Y., who is paralyzed. He 
said that in the waiting room ef the New-York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad he gave 
Nolan $3 56 to purchase a ticket for him. 
After waiting a reasonable time he asked the 
ofticer for his ticket or the return of his money, 
but the »policéman denied ever having seen him 
before. Ladd thereupon complained to Rounds- 
man Sullivan, and the whole party was taken 
to the sfation house. There Ladd reiterated 
his complaint. and the policeman repeated his 
statement that he had never seen Ladd until 
the Jatter asked for the return of $3 50 trom 
hin, 

Roundsman Sullivan told Capt. McElwain 
that Nolan was uot telling the truth, as he had 
seen him and Ladd in conversation previous to 
the time when Ladd demanded the return of 
his money. 

The accused officer was taken before Superin- 
tendent Murray, who ordered him under ar- 
rest, took his shield from him, and suspended 
him from duty. Nolan was then taken to the 
Yorkville Police Court and arraigned before 
Justice McMahon, who held him for examina- 





tion to-merrow. The officer, being unable to 
furnish $500 bail, was locked up. 





SERVIA’S YOUNG BOY KING 


HIS CURONATION IN THE 

ANOIENT GRITCHA OHUROH. 

PICTURESQUE INCIDENTS OF THE DAY— 
OLD SERVIAN KINGS CROWNED 
THERE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The coronation of the young King of Servia— 
Alexander, the son of Milan and Nathalie— 
took place on July 2 in the ancient monastery 
of Gritcha or Litcha, near Kraljevo, in Soutn- 
ern Servia, close to the Turkish border. ‘In 
this monastery in the Middle Ages seven of the 
Servian Kings were crowned. Itis the oldest 
church in Servia and lies about half an hour’s 
drive out of Kraljevo, -which is itself a com- 
paratively modern town, designed and built in 
original fashion after a geometric pattern, 
having two inner circles, from which the 
Btreets radiate with mathematical precision, 
The monastery is said to be half in ruins, and 
the frescoes with which the interior is covered 
have mostly peeled off with time. Wherever the 
traces of the saints and apostles are left they are 
sighcless, the lurks having knocked and chiseled 
away the eyes. None of them, however, has 
ever possessed any great artistic merit, and it 
may be doubted if they are not as attractive in 
their Gecay as they ever were in their original 


freshness. The building stands on a little hil- 

lock, rising amid an expanse of lovely meadow 

land, balt cultivated ana half wooded like a 
dark, watered with the Ibar, which joins the 
lorava just below Kraljevo. 

The boy monuroch of this newly-revived an- 
cient realm was born in 1876; he will be thir- 
teen on Aug. 14. Both his father and his 
mother are excessively attached to him in spite 
of their own differences. He is described as a 
tall, slim-looking boy, with deep black eyes and 
the keen, penetrating look peculiar to his father, 
whose nervousness, restleasness, and haughty 
bearing he also inherits, 

On the day of this interesting ceremony the 
landscape around the church “was studded 
with innumerable camps ot country folk,” says 
a correspondent of the London standard, ** deco- 
rated with flags and green boughs, outside 
which whole lumbs were being roasted ou poles 
over log fires, and watched by the men and 
women 1n turn, waiting till the King should ar- 
rive. Both sides of the slope leading wp to the 
monastery were lined, mostly with women, ail 
ot whom, with hardly an exception, wore yel- 
low kerchiefs, so thut the effectfrom afar looked 
like a field of buttercups. On the summit the 
priesthood were posted, in the most gorgeous 
vestments of the church, glittering with goid 
and silver and precious stones. 

‘“*Av9 a eavairy escort clattered up announc- 
ing the royal carriage, and King Alexander 
alighved to be joined immediately by M. Persi- 
ani in full diplomatic uniform, and wearing the 
Grand Cerdon of Takovo. The two Regents 
followed closely, with the Ministers iu attend- 
ance. Then came the singing societies, with 
their embroiaered banners, and next the for- 
eign guests. As the procession passed along, 
the peasant girls threw handfuls of wild flowers 
on to the ground, which had been covered an 
hour before with freshiy-cut grass, till the path 
presented the appearance of a new-mown teld, 
a most original and effective method of hiding 
stones and laying the dust. 

“On arriving at the entrance to the mon- 
astery plateau Archbishop Michael kissed both 
the King and the Russian Munister, sprinkling 
them at the same time with holy water and giv- 
ing them his benediction. As soon as those 
more Immediately concerned bad entered the 
church a noisy scramble was made to obtain 
admittauce, andin less than tive minutes it 
was 60 tightly packed that at the moment when 
all present had to Kneel to invoke the blessing 
of Heaven on the newly-anointed King it was 
with great difficulty that anybody could move 
atall. After a few short pruyers the Metropol- 
ltan delivered an extempore address, which was 
to all intents a repetiuon of that given at 
Krushevatz, and Alexander then read over the 
confession of the orthodox faith in a voice 
fairly audible, but a good deal broken by nat- 
ural excitement and emotion. Indeed, it is 
hard to realize that the boy is only thirteen 
years, and the chief cause for wonder is that 
one so young should acquit himself so well in 
public. 

“The actual anointing took barely five min- 
utes, the Archbishop leading his King from the 
throne at the right of the chancel up to the en- 
trance into the sanctuary. There he stood 
while the prelate touched first his feet, then his 
hands and breast, loosing his unirorm to do so, 
and lastly his forehead. On returning to his 
place M. Persiani was the first to do him hom- 
age, an example followed by the Regents and 
Prime Minister. Almost immediately after- 
ward M. Dogitch, the King’s tutor, handed a 
telegram across to his Majesty, wnich contained 
a few affectionate words of greeting from King 
Milan, at which Alexander seemed greatly 
Pleased. As soon as he read it, all his active 
part in the ceremony being over, the King, ac- 
companied by his household and the Munistry, 
left the church, where the service dragged its 
weary length for, another long hour. 

“Just before its termination his Majesty re- 
entered to assist at the last blessing. Mean- 
while a royal salute of 101 guns had been fired, 
as well as Various lesser salvoes, and the troops 
and district deputations were ranging them- 
selves in the meadow close by the wonaetery. 
Here a small pavilion had been built for the 
King te pass the review, and he shortly made 
his appearance, with the Metropolitan and all 
his staff. The tirst to go past were the deputa- 
tions, mostly in national dress, from every part 
of Servia. Each had a spokesman, who, with @ 
tew appropriate words, led three cheers, and 
then the deputation passed on to make room 
for the next. When all had been received the 
troops filed past very creditably, and the cere- 
mouy concluded, 

**The attitude of the powers on the occasion 
of this great festivity has been bitterly disap- 
pointing to Servia, but it has, perhaps, contrib- 
uted in some degree to render the celebration 
more purely national. The attention which 
would necessarily have had to be paid to foreign 
potentates would have detracted from the fo 
terest which centred in the person of the young 
King. If a criticism may be allowed it would 
perhaps have been wiser to have let the people 
come into closer contact with their sovereign, 
instead of keeping him, as has been done, 
closely bound round in aring of officiais. A 
few handshakes to the peasant women, afew 
pleasant words to the men, would have been 
quite in keeping with the surroundings of time 
and place, and would have immensely enhanced 
the memory of the day when first the King 
came among his subjects. None the less, how- 
ever, has the celebration been a decided success 
—a much greater one than it promised to be at 
first—and the sacrifices many have made to at- 
tend prove the value attached to it. A man 
was pointed out tome to-day in rags and tat- 
ters, looking Jike the poorest shepherd, but he 
was the son of a millionaire of Prisrend, who 
haa adopted this disguise in order to cross the 
frontier. And there were many more like him.”’ 





TIMBER GOES, FLOODS 
—~s>—_—_ 
A FARMER TELLS THE RESULT OF FOR- 
EST DESTRUCTION. 


Ronpout, N. Y., Aug. 3.—The heavy floods 
ofr the past Spring and the present Summer 
emphasize the fact that freshets are mainly 
caused by the great destruction of timber. In 
Ulster County, where thousands of acres have 
been denuded of timber for the purpose of 
supplying markets with lumber, tanneries with 
bark, &c., this has been the result to a large 
extent. 

Trees do not grow to any great extenton 
mouptain peaks. The tops of the Catskill 
Mountains are usually covered with thick beds 
of moss and vegetation, which .hola moisture. 
The evaporation is light at the height of 3,000 
to 4,000 feet. On lower plateaus, where hem 
lock has been cut for the bark, the trunks of 
trees have been left on the ground. ‘They torm 
a sort of barrier, which in a measure prevents 
vegetation from being washed away. The agi- 
tation of the subject of destruction of timber 
has already been of benefit in the education of 
land owners. ‘The observance of Arbor Day by 
public school pupils in this Stave will result in 
great good in this direction. 

Recently an Ulster County farmer said he had 
cut an acre or two of trees on an elevated por- 
tion of his farm. In telling bis experience he 
said: ‘*My first loss was thedrying up of a 
beautiful brook which had its sourcein my 
grove, and which ran througha number of 
fields, furnishing water for cattie while grazing. 
Five times the vuiue of the wood I sold woula 
have been refused for this stream. In the 
vicinity of the place where the timber stood 
the ground became dry auring the Summer. 
When rain fellit did not seein to be absorbed; 
the water ran down the hillsides, making great 
gullies and doing much damage, while the 
tields through whieh the brook flowed did not 
yield as good crops. I am now a strong be- 
liever in the Value of woodland ona farm. I 
velieve it will pay farmers to plant groves of 
trees on the higher portions of their landa, if 
for no other purpose than to retain the moist- 
ure.” 


COME. 


THE WEEK'S MORTALITY. 

During the week ending at noon yesterday 
there were reported to the Health Department 
850 deaths, 824 births, and 231 marriages. The 
death rate was 28.05 in an estimated population 
of 1,575,791. Of the dead, 400 were children 
under five years of age, 295 of whom were 
under one year. Five hundred and fifty-two 
of the deaths occurred in tenement houses and 
172 in public institutions. There were 190 
deaths from diarrheal diseases, of which 164 
were of children under five years; 121 from 
consumption, 55 from Bright’s disease and 
nephritis, 33 from pneumonia, 22 from bron- 
chitis, 35 from heart disease, 22 from diph- 
theria, 14 from whooping cough, 13° from 
typhoid fever, 6 from malarial fever, 3 from 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, 2 from scarlatina, 14 
from croup, 1 from measles, and 33 trom vio- 
lence. 

There were 37 cases of typhoid fever, 29 of 
acariet fever, 3 of cerebro-splinual meningitis, 31 
of measles, and 74 0f diphtheria reported dur- 
ing the week. 








Augus! 4, 1889. ----DSareen Yages. 


MIDNIGHT TALKS AT THE CLUB. 


seuss Lierliiagp oc 
THE JUDGE PLEADS FOR UNIVERSAL 
TOLERATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT. 


XVII. 

Icannot pretend to give the exact language 
of the Judge’s final discourse in the symposium 
ot “Owls,” and it is useless to attempt to con- 
vey any adequate idea of his peculiar earnest- 
ness of manner. I can only fall back upon the 
formula of the reporters and declare, with more 
truth than sometimes characterizes their asser- 
tions, that he spoke “substantially as follows:” 

“Ido not wish to repeat or to modify any 
views that I have heretofore expressed. My in- 
dividual opinions are of no special importance, 
and what I wish to see is not their acceptance, 
but @ universal toleration of differences of opin- 
jon among” honest and earnest people, and 
especially among people of a devout and re- 
ligious turn, and a general co-operation in the 
one great purpose of all religion—the elevation 
and improvement of mankind. That, it seems 
to me,is the real, the practical meaning of 
the salvation of men. Men need to be 
saved from. sin—that is, from the evil tend- 
encies of human nature and their con- 
sequences, and raised to higher concep- 
tions of life and better conduct. That is the 
true work of salvation, and whether it looks 
beyond this life or not makes no serious differ- 
ence as to what needsto be done. That which 
is best for man here below in the highest sense 
is surely that which will best tit him for any 
life for which he may be destined. The best 
that can be done to eievate and purify human 
character and conduct iu this world is the best 
that can be done to prepare souls for a higher 
life. 

“It seems to me that all religions that rise 
above gross superstition, and all devout men, 
are agreed upon those things that are essential. 
The nearer they come to truth the more they 
arein harmony. Differences in belief neces- 
sarily indicate distance from truth, varying in 
direction. Multiplicity of sects only shows how 
far we are from the common ground of absolute 


truth, and as they approach that ground their 
differences must diminish, andif they reach it 
the differences must disappear. Differences of 
belief that produce so many sects are founded 
on dogmas and doctrines, and tnese are only so 
many indexes of error, or of distance from truth, 
which is necessarily consistent with itself. But 
all the lines converge to the central light. All 
believers are wandering in the same misty 
wilderness with the same type of compass, but 
with needies deflected all sorts of ways by dis- 
turbing influences. The efforts of mankind in 
their progress are to clear away the mists, to 
get visible landmarks, and tu correct the varia- 
tions of the compass. Creeds and doctrines 
have served the purpose of charts in the past, 
but they should be subject to coustant cor- 
rection. To cling to those of the old explorers 
1s to remainin error. They have been used so 
long now that radical corrections are needed. 
We have learned s0 much in the past hundred 
years that to hold to these creeds is like sailing 
by Mercator’s charts. 

“For my own part I accept immortality and 
the life to vome, tor otherwise I can find no ade- 
quate explanation of this life and of the ex- 
istence of what we mean by the soulin men. 
I accept the general idea of a peneficent Creator 
of the universe and Father of mankind, for oth- 
erwise [ can find no adequate explanation of 
the existence of the universe and of mankind. 
There is revelation.enough in ature as ex- 
plored by science, in history as explored by 
philosophy, and in man himself as explored by 
reason, to sustain that much of belief 
tor me. And that 1s about all there is 
essential to any or all religion. The 
doctrines and dogmas built all over the 
fundamental basis of religion come from 
the efforts of men to interpret, to explain, and 
to support their faith, and to bring others to 
accept it and live by 1t, and the variations of 
doctrine are but the measure of the error that 
is init. Old conceptions were crude, old beliefs 
were necessarily nade up largely of ignorance 
and superstition, because the minds that enter- 
tained them had not the means of enlighten- 
ment. Ormuzd and Ahrima, the Holy Ghost and 
the Devil, were the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde of 
old theologies. To-day the struggle between 
good and evil needs no_ personifications, 
Science has abolishea the heaven and hell 
of Christian mythology, because the biue 
dome of Olympus has been dissolved into the 
vast depths of the sky, aud geology leaves no 
place for the mysterious realm of Sheol or of 
Hades. The region is occupied by elemental 
fires ted by the ingredients of the earth’s crust 
and not by departed souls. And yet Oriental 
tropes and the visions of saints need not 
petrity for alltime our ideas of future exist- 
ence. The universe has space enough for 
all the souls that may have animated 
all the races of ifs innumerable worlds. 
How do we know but that on other 
planets and in other solar systems the problems 
of life and death may have been carried much 
nearer their last solution than we have been 
able to reach, with our reaims of darkness in 
Africa and Oceanica and our slums in London 
and New-York? As to future reward and punish- 
ment, must not the soul carry that with it 
wherever it goes? Is happiness or misery a 
Question of place in this world or any other 
world? 

**T agree with the view that religious faith 
may be just as earnest and just as efticacious 
for the time if founded in delusion as if found- 
ed in truth, but notif the delusion is conscious. 
I would not try to keep up delusion knowing it 
to be such or consciously make use of it even to 
‘gave souls.’ Hypocrisy is hateful and can 
produce no good results. I Go not think light 
is hurtful except to noxious things or knowledge 
dangerous to anything but evil. Help people 
to know and to think and you lead them toward 
safety. Any religious system that depends on 
shutting the mind from lignt and restraining 
the action of reason is based, not upon bedrock, 
but upon rotting piles in a sweltering morass: 

“My objection to the theory of a special rev- 
elation running through the history of one peo- 
ple, imbedded in their literature ahd revived 
aud embodied in one system of religious belief, 
is thatit does not accord witha wide under- 
standing and a profound view of the facts. Ad- 
vancing knowiedge and searching criticism will 
not sustain it, and there is loss in contending 
for an untenable position. The theory of Prov- 
idence and revelation must needs take in all 
nature, all history, and experience, and all at- 
tainable philosophy. Then will it be strength- 
ened by advancing kuowledge and exploring 
reason and not weakenedg. Ido not contend for 
apy restriction upon belief or unbelief. I 
would not interfere with any form of faith that 
men find satisfying to their souls. I would 
merely open wide the temple doors and pre- 
claim liberty to all the worid. I invite people 
to search for the truth with all the light the 
heavens can give. Make science and knowl- 
edge and reason the handmaidens of religion, 
but give leave to every man to see by the best 
light he can get. Iam confident that the cause 
of virtue and morality, the cause of men’s sal- 
vation, will be the gainer by it, and that the 
‘kingdom of heaven’ will be advanced. 

“If the Christian Church could be purged of 
its ‘creeds outworn,’ of its fossilized dogmas 
and its mummifiea formations, if its windows 
could be opened to the light of the universe, its 
sects would fuse and coalesce, and there is no 
reason why it should not araw to itself a great 
vitalizing force that is now excluded. Let men 
believe What they must, but do not compel 
them to belisve what they cannot, with the al- 
ternative of being exojuded from the company 
of those who are striving together to do better, 
to be better, and to make the world better. 
You cannot force them to believe, and to make 
them pretend to believe is not and cannot come 
to good. The policy of insisting upon the old 
doctrines is making hypocrites and not saints. 
When we see meu of sanctified professions 
serving mammon in business and in public life 
and belying every requirement of their pro- 
fessed faith, we must conclude that there is no 
real vitality if their religion. They are bring- 
ing deep discredit On What they call the ‘cause 
of Christ.’ Christ would repudiate and de- 
nounce them as the Pharisees of the age. 

“Tf we could break down the trammels of 
antiquated creeds and revive the Jesus of his- 
tory trom the potrifaction of ages toa living 
reality in the minds of men, there would be a 
newera in the conqnests of religious faith. 
What greater inspiration is needed than the lite 
and teuchings and the supreme sacrifice of one 
absolutely sinless aud unselfish man? Itis the 
ideal of the aspirations of the race. It would 
be a mighty attraction to all thatis bestin hu- 
man nature, a regenerating force for all man- 
kind, while the old exclusive dugminas become 
more and more repellent as the race advances 
in enlightenment. By opening wide the 
doors and throwing down the ancient bar- 
riers the best talent, the highest character, 
and the most earnest zeal could be 
brought into the Church to aid in the work of 
redeeming the race from the powers ot dark- 
ness, Whereas now they are largely excluded. 
Moreover, 1t would be far easier toreach the 
hearts of mep. They would be asked to know, 
to reason, and to understand, and could be led 
to see that purity of life and rigot action bring 
eheyt own reward, and mighty influences couid 
he upplied to help them in ube struggle against 
tee powers of evil within ‘aud without The 
bess part of society would be turned into 
an educating and elevating force for 
the worst part, and one day in tae 
week could be devoted tv a real work 
of salvation among men. Three generations of 
this kind of Christianity, working with all the 
resources of knowledge and reason and with 
the ardor of intellectual liberty and moral zeal, 
would transform the face of huniar society and 
give civilization an advance greater than it has 
Known in ull the time since the dark aves. With 
the inculcation of a broad charity and aspirit 
of genuine brotherhood of man it might abolish 
all slums and sinks of iniquity, practically ex- 
terminate crime and pauperism, and dispel the 
deep shadows of ignorance and poverty. 

“1 do not contend for any creeds of negation, 
any formal denial of things that have been be- 
lieved or that men find it necessary to believe. 
lonly plead for liberty of thought and freedom 
of belief, of hunesty in teaching and in preacn- 
ing, and the discarding of those metes and 
bounds that antiquated dogmas have set up, 
which keep out of the great and beneficent or- 
ganization of the Christian Church the best 
talent, the best learning, and, in a great degree, 
the best religious spirit of the age. Many give 


, ible notes to the best of my ability. 





&@ formal adhesion to creeds which they do not 
really believe in for the sake of not beiug ex- 
oluded, but itis a compromise with conscience 
that savors of hypocrisy. Souis of resolute 
honesty will not do this, and they are branded 
a6 unDelievers, even as infidels, though they be 
the salt of the earth. As a consequence, infidel 
is ceasing to be a term of opprobrium, and may 
become one of honor, while membership in a 
church ceases to be accepted as a guarantee of 
good Character. For the sake of the power and 
influence of the Caristian,Church I would like 
to see 1t cast off the trammels of old supersti- 
tions aud of doctrines sanctioned only by im- 
perfect knowledge and imperfect thinking and 
sanctified only by time and tradition. The sanc- 
tifying processes of time are inverted, and the 
inexperience of the race 1s placed above the ex- 
perience, its ignorance above its knowledge, 
its credulity ubove its reason. Not only 
would the widening of the limits of 
the Churen by clearing away the oid 
barriers of crumbling creeds bring in a mighty 
force now excluded, but it would bring the 
Church into closer contact with the mass of 
humanity that needs to be reclaimed from 
iguorance and from iniquity, and would set new 
and powerful agencies at work for the regen- 
eration of society. Powerful as 1s delusion, 
persistent as is superstition, obstinate as is 
credulity, I believe the day has come in the 
progress of civilization, at least in this enlight- 

ened country, when the old system of promises 

and threats, whose fulfillment depended on be- 
lief or unbelief in things incredible, bas lost its 
power, and when knowledge and reason, sym- 

pathy and help, are the proper weapons with 
which to carry on the conquests of salvation 

for the human race, I am not for tearing down 

nor for building up, but for recognizing growth 

and progress and allowing the old and dead 

material to slough off and go to decay instead 

of trying to plaster and bind it on in an ineffect- 

nal effort to put a stop to growth and develup- 

ment. Universal toleration and enlightenment 

and the co-operation of all devout and earnest 

souls in the work of salvation in this world is 

what I would like to see, confident that, what- 

ever may be the destiny of man in another life, 

this would be the most etlectual means of in- 

suring his eternal well-being.” 

I have failed to give any adequate idea of the 
Judge’s farewell discourse, but I have strug- 
xled with my memory and my scrappy and illeg- 
; I hare the 
comfort of knowing that it he ever sees what I 
have written it wilibe some months before he 
can call me to account, and by that time he will 
probably not think it worth while. With this 
tinal religious symposium our midnight gather- 
ings are broken up, and I do not know that they 
will ever be renewed. Even if they are, I shail 
probably give up this impertinent function of 
‘‘giving away” what is said and content myself 
with being merely an: edified LISTENER. 





THE OKEFENOKEE 
A PHILADELPHIA MAN PROPOSES TO 
BUY AND DRAIN IT. 


There is in Georgia a terra incognita of 600 
square miles, known as the Okefenokee Swamp. 
It used to be the retreat of Indians, and during 
the war of deserters, but fer fifty years it has 
been given over to the possession of bears, 
panthers, deer, and smaller game. Hunters are 
occasionally tempted to go into the almost im- 
penetrable morass, and they bring back wonder- 
ful tales of the richness of the svil ana the wild- 
ness of ,the cypress jungle and the perils of 
the bog into which they have in places thrust 
poles to a depth of twenty feet through a black, 
soft mud that appeared to be the vegetable 
mold accumulated through ages. In only a 
small portion of the swamp can a good footing 
be had, and those who have penetrated the 
other portion have floundered through after al- 
most superhuman exertions, men having fallen 
into boggy places from which it required the 
efforts of three or four comrades to extricate 
them. 

Several attempts have been made to organize 
companies to drain the swamp, but all have 
failed for lack of capital. Now Marshall P. 
Phillips, through his agent, A. B, Linderman, 
who made the contract with Florida for Ham- 
ilton Disston, proposes to the Georgia Legisia- 
ture to pay 1214: cents an acre for the swamp, 
and to deposit $20,000 forfeit for the carryiug 
out of his contract. Mr. Phillips is reputed to 
be worth something over two millions, and has 
made several investments in the South. The 
territory he proposes to get for this sum is 
about two-thirds the size of Rhode Island, and 
by the survey of Gen. Gilman in 1879 contains 
624 square miles, or 399,360,000 acres, of land 


which when drained will be equal to the best 
cane lands of the Mississippi River bottoms. 

Mr. Linderman claims that the drainage will 
cost $500,000, and it is probable that it will 
come inside of that amount, for the Disston 
Company has completed the drainage, exeept 
as to excessive rainfall, of 500,000 acres at a 
cost of something over $460,000. They will 
have to widen the canals some on account of 
the excessive rainfall at times, as the legisla- 
tive committee only allowed them 90,000 acres 
as drainea because on a tour of inspection they 
found the havy rains haa flooded temporarily a, 
large part of the swamp. It will probably cost 
them $1 an acre before they get through withit. 

At Mr. Linderman’s estimate the Georgia 
swamp will cost $1 25 an acre todrain. When 
that is done the land will be worth on the average 
something like $10 an acre. As this is the only 
State land available for the school fund, it is 
natural that there should be some opposition to 
its sale at 121, cents an acre at a time when the 
ways and means of raising a school fund trouble 
the Legislature more than almost any subject 
except the State road. Heretofore the swamp 
has been sold several times to persons who 
were unable to carry out the termsof the grant, 
and heretofore there appears to have been little 
idea of the value of the land and little discus- 
sion, but now the question is being pretty thor- 
oughly sifted, and the Georgia Legislature will 
be apt to get aconsideration if they part with 
the property. They have been grimly remindea 
ot the Legislature which in 1795 passed an act 
for the sale of 35,000,000 acres on or about the 
Yazoo River in Mississippi and the wrath of the 
people who rose up a few months later and 
hurled that Legislature from power. 

The proposed purchbaser’s agent uses the ar- 
gument that private capital can do the work 
better than the State, but that does not com- 
mand much attention in a State where the Cap- 
itol Commission has just completed within the 
original appropriation the best million-dollar 
house in America and a better one for the cost 
than auy citizen of Georgia has ever erected. 
In 1898 the State will have 1,600 convicts on 
its hands at the expiration of tae convict lease, 
and as the experience of the lessees has shown 
that this kind of labor can be maintained on 
better food than thatof the average free la- 
bor for $145 to $150 a year, the State will be 
in a position todo the work cheaper than any 
corporation which has to pay adollar a day 
fer labor. 


THE OAR DIDN'T STOP. 


a os 
AND THE GERMAN LADY BECAME SOME- 
WHAT EXCITED. 


A Third-avenue open car coming down town 
yesterday morning had fora passenger a large 
and healthy German woman who asked the con- 
ductor at every corner below Fourteenth-street 
to be sure and let her off at Chatham-street. 
She meant Park-row, but perhaps she did not 
know that the name had been changed. When 
the car got to Chatham-square and turned into 
Park-row the conductor stopped it and re- 
marked in quite a loud tone: 

**Cha’am-stre!’’ 

The German lady wasintently gazing at the 
houses and heeded not the cry. The conductor 
approached her and broke it gently to her that 
she had reached her destination. 

“Oh, vell,” she remarked, “yust you vait 
avile, ven I gets me de house I vant, I vill holler 
und den you stob de car.” 

Shrill was the whistle which started the car 
again, and the passenger kept on gazing at the 
houses until, on the up grade, where cars are 
not allowed to step—until they get to Cham- 
bers-street—she recognized the one she wanted 
and then she vocilferously “hollered.”” Mute 
was the conductor’s whistie, but the conductor 
politely went up and explained just why he 
couldn’t stop his oar. His explanation only 
served to increase the woman’s excitement, 
which, as the car kept going on, rapidly turned 
to anger. She talked to the passive conductor 
in @Mmanner which probably made him wish 
that he hw never been born, and then as the 
car finally came to a standstill at Chambers- 
street she bounced out into the street, as quick- 
ly bounced back on the step again, and, swing- 
ing her arm around, dealt the conductor a 
stinging blow on the side of hia head with ber 
open hand. Then she ran off, shouting as she 
ran: 

“Ven I vant to stob your car again vill you 
atob ven I hoiler? I guess so.” 

And the conductor blew his whistle, went 
back to the rear platform and wondered whetber 
life was worth living at $2 a day with an occa- 
slonal German woman thrown in. 


SWAMP. 





HALF-BREED SMUGGLERS. 
GRAFTON, Dakota, Aug. 3.—The boundary line 
from Pembina west to the Turtle Mountains 
has long been a favorite place for half-breed 
smugglers who have made a practice of cutting 
timber on this side and running it across, where 


they traded it for groceries and other neces- 
saries of life, including an occasional suppiy of 
firewater. 

A Deputy Marshal, acting under orders from 
his superior, found that a regular code of sig- 
nals had been established and were conveyed 
from one Butte to another by half-breead women, 
as # result of which the smugylers were in- 
formad: of the movements of the officers and 
governed themselves accordingly. 

Ten half-breeds have been arrested for smug- 
gue. and such of them as could not secure 
bail have been takea to Grand Forks for exaiu- 
inaticn- 





SOME OF THE BEST CLARETS 


WHERE THEY COM£ FROM AND 
THEIR YEARS. 

SOME OF THE SECRETS OF THE CULTURE 

OF THE VINE—FAMOUS DISTRICTS 
AND CELEBRATED YEARS. 


A writer in the current number of the Uni- 
versal Review, of London gives a description of 
some of the actual castles which have given 
their names to the most familiar clarets. 
Chateau-Margaux, he Says, Stands at a short 
distance from the little town cf Margaux, built 
at a careful distance from the sometimes turbu- 
lent Gironde. The present structure1s a Massive 
pile that dates back not further than the second 
or third year of the century. It stands on the 
site of an ancient castle built in the fifteenth 
century, which played its part in any little war 


| going forward in the nelghbornood. It was 


only in the middle of the eighteenth century 
that the then proprietor discovered in the peb- 
bly black earth peculiarly favorable conditions 
tor the cuiture of the vine. He began to plant, 
and gradually, through a hundred years, the 
wines of the Chateau-Margaux grew in fame. 
In 1802, when chateaux were going cheap, this 
was bought by one of the new Emperor's new 
Marquises, who pulled down the old chateau 
and built the modern-looking pile which now 
Stands in its place. In 1879 the chateau and 
the vineyard came into the possession of Count 
Pillet- Will. 

Chiteau-Lafite he describes as near Panillac, 
@quaint old port on the Garonne, whence is 
shipped the produce of the teeming vineyards 
divided by the marsh of Pibran. Ithas escaped 
the hand of the demolisher, und stands as it did 
in pre-revolutionary days. When Louis XVI. was 
parieying with the angered populace of Paris the 
chateau belonged to M. de Pichard, President of 
the Parliament of Guienne. But there were 
too many Presidents about; so M. de Pichard 
was taken to Paris and there guillotined. The 
next step was to writeon the walls of the 
chateau the magic words “‘ Propriété Nationale.” 
House and vineyard were put up for sale, and 
brought into the national coffers a trifle over 


1,000,000f. In 1818 they were sold for some- 
thing less than was given in the revolutionary 
days, and in 1868 Baron James de Rothschild 
gave upward of 4,000,000f. for the property. 
It now belongs to the heirs of Baron James, 
Barons Alphonse, Gustave, and Edmona de 
Rothschild. Like Chiteau-Margaux and others 
of the more famous chateaux, the stately rooms 
of Lafite are tenantless. Not so the cellars, the 
private cave of the Rothschilds containing 
80,000 bottles of the finest wines, not only of 
Médoc, but of Spain, Germany, and Italy. 

After describing some other less famous chai- 
teaux, he says of some of the secrets of vini- 
culture: “ Weislanders have a vague impres- 
Sion that the chief thing necessary for a vine- 
growing country 1s plenty of sun. The heagt 
and life-giving properties of the sun are un- 
doubtedly essential; but the soll is everything. 
In the Médoc the limits of the most famous 
vineyards are marked with strange arvitrari- 
ness. Here, where an irregular line is arbitra- 
rily drawa, grow the vines that make the wine 
of Chateau-Margaux or Lafite. A nbandsbreadth 
outside it vines truly grow, but produce wine 
of quite a different quality. What the vine 
likes 1s that stony ground scorned in the para- 
ble of the seed scatterer. It loves above all 
things the crevices of arock, into which its 
roots penetrate, hardening the pliant and im- 
parting a special flavor to the wine. A Médoc 
wine-taster Can tell at a sip what sortof ground 
a bottle of Wlxe has grownin. Astony subsoil 
imparts a distinct fineness of taste to the wine, 
while that grown on a stony layer is marked by 
greater body and vinosity.” 

“While vast quantities of wine in the Médoc 
are boutled at the end of the second year, the 
tine wines are Keptin casks until the thifd or 
fourth year. Once in bottle, well corked, the 
mind of man may be at rest about his wine, 
which, up to @ certain limit of time, goes on 
improving. Where occasion for care again 
presents itself isin getting the wine out of the 
bottle without shaking. Most wine pantries 
are furnished with a@ small basket in which the 
wine bottle may rest while the wine is drawn 
into the decanter. Wine merchants, wine 
tasters, and experienced wine drinkers in the 
Médoc do not trouble themselves about these 
contrivances. They carefully lift the bottle 
froma horizontal to an upright position some 
pes or four hours before it 1s wanted for the 
table. 

‘““At the same time they carefully mark the 
side of the bottle that has lain uppermost, and 
in decanting pour out the wine from that, as 16 
is sure to be free from crust. With steady hand 
they draw from a bottle a maximum quantity 
of absolutely clear, bright wine. Any une who 
desires to drink a good glass of Médoc or Bur- 
gundy will not decant it till almost the moment 
it is required, thus preserving the freshness of 
the aroma. Good wine needs no bush; butin 
our climate (which, by the way, the experts of 
the Médce declare to be the best possible for 
storing fine wines) it 1s better for a littie 
warmth. Rather than drink red wine in the 
Winter months drawn from a cellar in which 
the temperature has not been maintained at a 
desirable pitch, it is better to put the wine 
where it may feel the fire, 

“A Detter way still is to leave it on the mantel- 
piece of the dining room fer four or six hours 
before it 1s to be decanted, when it will nave 
had an opportunity of acquiring something like 
the temperature of the room. It is weil worth 
while warming the decanter before pouring in 
the wine, so thatit may not receive the shock 
of contact with the cold glass. Some hosts pos- 
sessing red wines that deserve a better treat- 
ment brutally serve them up cold out of the cel- 
lar, @ barbarity cqualed only by bringing in 
the tish half done or the soup luxewarm. In 
such emergency Providence has supplied man 
with an effectual remedy for the oversight. 
The paim of the hand closed round the filled 
glass will—if the glass is thin, as it should be— 
speedily bring the wite to the desired tempera- 
ture. 

“The best wine year in the records of the 
Gironde is the year which saw the battle of 
Waterloo and the downfall of Napoleon; 1864 
and 1875 are the wines now in bottle which 
Stand highest in the appreciation of the wise 
men of Médoc. It is not always that a good 
year for champagne turns outa favorable sea- 
son for red wines; but the year 1874—a year 
spoken of reverentiaily by champagne drinkers 
—was not less happy tor red wines. The pro- 
prietors were tortunate in enjoying a time of 
eace, and got big prices for their products 

he years 1877 and i878 were excellent ones 
tor the Médoc, and 1880, another fine year fur 
champagne, was, for the Médoc, a season of 
only ordinary vintage. The 18381 crop 
was well harvested, and on the whole a 
good year. LHighteen hundred and eighty-four 
was not so good for red wine as for cham- 
pagne; but 13887 was on the whole fair, but 
not likely to be memorable. Lhe 1888 crop, L 
hear upon highest authority, ‘has come on 
splendidly since the yintage.” Contemporary 
interest in these dates is sorely limited. Itis 
said that some wines of Médoc, notably those 
ot the ChAateau-La Lagune, a wine little known 
in this couniry, preserve all their virtues after 
being forty years in bottle. But for the best 
wines and the ordinary palate, thirty years in 
bottle is loag enough. A bottle of Chateau- 
Margaux of 1869, Ch&teau-Lafite of 1864, or 
Chéteau-Latour of 1875, may be warranted to 
fulfill the highest aspirations of the nicest and 
most exiyeant palate.” 

a em 
A CALIFORNIA BRANDY UNION. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 3.—At the Viticultural 
Hall yesterday a number of prominent capital- 
ists met a committee consisting of Messrs. De 
Tueck, West, and Harassethy of the Grape 
Growers’ Association and discussed a plan for 
relieving the wine industry of the State by dis- 
tilling the surplus wines into a good uniform 
quality of brandy. 

It was agreed to organize a company with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000, divided into 10,000 
shares of $1l00each. One thousand shares wero 
subscribed for at the meeting. The company is 
to be known as the California Brandy Union. 
Distilleries will be leased and constructed in 
those parts of the State where cheap grapes 
and wines are found in excess. A central 
bonded warehouse will be established in San 
Francisco. Agencies will beestablished in all the 
large Eastern cities and in Hamburg and Lon- 
don. Of this year’s surplus the company will 
buy 2,500,000 gallons, which it will distill into 
500,000 galions of brandy. A meeting willsoon 


be held at which a Board of Directors will be 
elected. 





A LINEMAN R2ZCEIVES A SHOCK. 

Michael J. Fitzpatrick, a lineman in the em- 
ploy of the Uniteua States Electric Light Com- 
pany, shortly before noon yesterday was en- 
gaged with several other linemen repairing the 
wires on a tall pole on the southeast corner of 
the Bowery and Stanton-street. Whilestradling 
one of the crosarms near the top of the pole he 
in some manner in which he cannot explain ree 
ceived a severe shock and was thrown back- 
ward over a network of wires, but retained bis 
gTaspon the crossarw. Two of his compan- 
ions climbed the pole and rescued him. 

He was taken to Gouverneur Hospital, wherait 
was fornd that he was badly burnea about the 
lower partof the back, but no other injuries 
were perceptible. Fitzpatrick said that he had 
suffered the most intense pain and the sensation 
Was as though # red-hot iron had been passed 
through him. He feared that he was internaily 
injured. After an hour’s stay at the hospital 
Fitzpatrick went to his home, 226 East Tweuty- 
tifth-street. 





FOR THE FRESH-Alk FUND, 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 
I take the liberty of sending you 33, the proceeds 
of wild flowers sold, which two little girls, Heunah 
and Julia, wish the fresh-air fund to have. 


Ws. 
LAKE OF LUZERNE, N. Y., Saturday, Aug. 3, 1889. 





